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CELESTIAL MEMORIES. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





QUONG and Satie, Chinese cook and 
Chinese house-servant—called in the East 
“table-boy,” whether sixteen or sixty— 

stood in the gate-way to receive us, as we en- 
tered the premises in which our own “bunga- 
low” was situated, one morning about the 2oth 
of June, 1855. The high walls and heavily 
barred gates, so peculiarly Oriental—necessary 
defenses in a land where law and order have 
not yet superseded force, and secured individual 
privacy by mutual concord and the power of pub- 
lic opinion—shut in an enchanting, almost fairy, 
scene. It was an olive-orchard. The tops of 
the spreading olives, at this season of the year, 
were snowed over with racemes of white pen- 
dulous flowers framed in settings of delicate 
green; under the olives was a perfect jungle 
of June roses, thickets of briers struggling up- 
ward in wild unpruned luxuriance, exhibiting 
such vigorous, untamed, pushing life, as is found 
only in tropical regions; roses clambered over 
a rude Summer-house of lattice-work; roses 
clambered vine-like up the walls, up the veran- 
das, and lay in banks of pink and scarlet and 
while every-where ; shrubs bearing flowers, of 
which we knew not the names, towered above 
the rose-vines, and shed a fragrance that com- 
bined with the odor of the roses, shaddock, and 
olive-blossoms to load the air with delicate aro- 
mas. The garden was terraced, and green em- 
bankments rose one above another, each sup- 
porting its level plat, laid out in beds and walks 
and variegated with plants, shrubs, and flowers, 
whose leaves and blossoms and odor were un- 
familiar to Northern organs. Immense callas 
‘grew in immense Oriental earthen water-jars, 
and year round that garden was the home 
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of verdure and blossoms, which frosts never 
nipped, and which never knew snows. We 
never got acquainted, scientifically, with the 
wonderful variety of shrubs that bloomed around 
us. De Candolle did not describe their varieties, 
and Fortune, who once visited us in person, 
threw very little light upon their botanical be- 
longings. To the naturalist, China, so long 
closed to foreigners, is a field at once new and 
interesting. 

“ Sing-Sang hé,” said Aquong. 

“ Sin-a-ni-ong hé,” echoed Satie. 

Yes, the “venerable elder brother” is “ting 
haw” (“very well”), thank your cookship. 

And madam is also “haw” (“well”), thanks 
to your table-boyship. 

On the top terrace of the spacious garden 
stood the bungalow, two-storied in the center, 
with wings, a veranda running the whole 
length of the garden front, jacketed in venetians, 
painted, when new, with a lively green; but 
now nearly black with exposure to sun and 
rain. To the right of the house, and between 
it and the wall, stood the kitchen, or servants’ 
quarters, entirely separate, Southern fashion, 
from the house—a fashion it would be well, 
were it possible, for Northerners to imitate. 
Economy of room and fuel brings the cooking 
apparatus of the colder zones in disagreeable 
proximity with the living-rooms of a dwelling. 
When one is hungry it is pleasant to catch the 
odors of a meal in preparation; but not so 
agreeable to the olfactories to encounter the 
stale reminders of all the dinners that have been 
served up in the kitchen during the previous 
week. In China, the two social streams, Ori- 
ental and Occidental, flow side by side without 
commingling. Here stand two houses, side by 
side, an Occidental and an Oriental. They shel- 
ter two races, two languages, two styles of dress, 
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eating, sleeping, thought, conduct, and worship. 
How little each knows of the other! The for- 
eigner, with his Saxon intellect, his wide expe- 
rience, his physical strength, color, and comeli- 
ness; his wealth, his pride of mighty national 
forces, social and physical; his wide education, 
his research, his invention, his culture, and his 
catholic religion, feels immeasurably superior 
to these feeble-bodied, dark-skinned, oblique- 
eyed, poor, seedy, meanly housed and meanly 
dressed, superstitious heathen. We do not 
know precisely how the native, in his heart of 
hearts, regards the foreigner. One must have 
been born and reared in China, affiliated with 
Chinese from infancy, imbibed all their ideas of 
life, religion, society, and clanship, to know 
how a Chinaman would feel toward a foreigner. 
There are evidences, however, that the superi- 
ority which a white man claims over, and the 
contempt he often manifests toward, the yellow 
man, are reciprocated in full measure in the 
breast of the same yellow native. The Chinese 
feel themselves to be just as well-born, just as 
well-educated, as well-governed, as_well-cus- 
tomed, as well-religioned, and infinitely better- 
bred and better-mannered than the blandest 
white man that ever trod their shores. They 
serve the white stranger, in various capacities, 
for his money, respect him for his brute strength, 
and fear his guns; but pity his want of a coun- 
try with a grand history and a grand population, 
and his lack of philosophy and civilized manners. 

The cook-house we are looking at has been 
built by foreign money, and is better than the 
average of Chinese houses. It has a brick 
range running the whole length of its princi- 
pal room, with holes like those of a cook-stove 
atop, and a corresponding row of flues for the 
fires underneath. The economical Chinaman, 
like the economical Frenchman, does not, like 
an Irish servant-girl over a civilized cook-stove, 
make fire enough to roast an ox to boil a tea- 
kettle. The principal cooking utensils are iron 
pans of various sizes, shaped like an inverted 
watch-crystal, and the fuel a handful of char- 
coal or pine kindlings, just enough to accom- 
plish the result desired. The British, ever in- 
tent on enlarging their commerce and finding a 
market for their manufactures and iron, once 
sent out a cargo of these iron pans; but they 
were too thick, required too much fuel, and the 
speculation proved a failure. 

Aquong is our major-domo. In our igno- 
rance of the language we are almost helpless in 
his hands, and his morals, especially his appre- 
ciation of meum and tuum, are not above the 
average of his countrymen. Which of the 
twenty-five “Quongs” of the dialect he sports 





for a name we do not know. His name may 


mean “light,” but his ways are darkness. The 
prefix “a” is a favorite one in China, and may 
perhaps correspond to our diminutive “ny,” as 
John becomes the pet Johnny; or it may be 
merely euphonic. ‘“Cooky” was our favorite 
appellation for this long specimen of Celestia] 
humanity, looking like a stray subject from a 
resurrectionist’s dissecting-table, when naked 
from the loins upward—which was always the 
case when stewing and broiling under a June 
sun and over a hot fire—and something like a 
bean-pole inside of a shirt, when he was clothed 
in a long blue cotton blouse falling from his 
narrow shoulders and flapping about his loose 
trowsers, ill-fitting cloth shoes, and bony ankles, 
He had a long head, long features, large eyes, 
and an honest face; but was as dishonest a 
rascal as ever trod wooden shoes or sported a 
queue. Under his administration, flour and oil 
disappeared with magic rapidity. We endured 
him for the best part of a year, and dismissed 
him when his bill for table expenses alone 
mounted up to ten dollars a week for two! 

In a hot climate, servants are not the perqui- 
site of wealth or the luxury of idleness; they 
are a necessity to the best economy of time 
and strength. In America, twenty years ago, a 
girl of all work, washing included, could be had 
for two dollars a week and board, including a 
furnished room; the entire expense for a single 
domestic being about five dollars a week, or 
twenty dollars a month. In 1855, Chinese 
servants were to be had at the following rates 
per month: 
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And all these domestics furnished their own 
board and bedding, expecting nothing from the 
house except stealings. For those who would 
learn the language, a native teacher is indis- 
pensable, whose wages range from six to ten 
dollars a month. The night-watchman, a ne- 
cessity as a protection against fire and thieves, 
can be hired for two to four dollars a month. 
Satie, the table-boy who stood in the gate- 
way of the olive-garden when we first entered 
it, remained in white service a good many years. 
He was honest, obtuse, dull-looking, nothing 
sprightly in his countenance, movements, or 
general demeandr; yet he was something of a 
scholar, and would amuse himself and entertain 
his kitchen comrades by the hour reading in 
that sing-song tone which the Chinese always 
use, and which reminds you of Quaker preach- 
ing. After we got settled in our bungalow, 
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“Little Bub”—this was the translation of the 
name Satie—took charge of the dining-room, 
took care of crockery and silver, received what 
the cook had provided, and set it in order upon 
the table, waited at meals, and cleared the table 
after the meal was over. The Chinese are 
creatures of imitation and routine. As taught 
at first, they will go on doing forever. At meals, 
foreign hotel routine best suits their notions,— 
dinner in courses, soup, fish, meats and vege- 
tables, dessert and fruits, three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, with the regularity 
of automatons or clock-work. 

& Coolie” is an India word, naturalized in. the 
border-land of the native and foreign populations 
of China, and from thence has passed into use 
all over the world. It designates the lowest 
class of servants, on whom devolve the menial 
labor, the hard work, the out-door work of an 
establishment. Our first coolie was a sprightly 
man, hearty in his salutations, quick in all his 
movements, with small, restless, twinkling eyes, 
full of roguish expression. He was up early in 
the morning, was prompt in attention to all his 
duties, and nothing escaped his observation ; 
yet his reputation for honesty was doubtful, and 
after a few months we dismissed him, along 
with the cook, with whom he was doubtless in 
league to fleece us to the utmost of his oppor- 
tunity and power. The west wing of the bun- 
galow was retired, cool, and shady, and we 
adopted it as our family bedroom, to which ad- 
joined a bath-room and nurse’s apartment. In 
Summer, rush matting took the place of carpets 
onallthe floors. At six in the morning we let in 
the servants, and at seven breakfast was ready 
in the east wing. It was always followed, after 
we got acquainted with the language, by devo- 
tions in Chinese, Scriptures in Chinese, singing 
in Chinese, prayers in Chinese, closing with the 
paternoster, also in Chinese. The early Romish 
missionaries applied to the Pope for permis- 
sion to publish the Missal, the Romish mass- 
book, in Chinese, but his Holiness would not 
allow it; he had no faith in any but Latin 
prayers. Immediately after breakfast appeared 
his long cookship with his account of charges 
for provisions the day before, and to obtain or- 
ders for the purchases of the current day. It 
is his province to do the marketing, and for this 
purpose he is furnished each morning with 
money to meet the required expenses. The 
nationa! currency of the Chinese is the copper 
“cash,” each piece having a square hole in the 
center for the convenience of stringing. The 


. worth of these varies with the flushness and 


tightness of the money-market, as the price of 
gold varies in this country; but their average 





value is about one thousand to the silver dollar. 
Spanish and Mexican dollars are imported in 
large quantities in exchange for silks and teas. 
These pass into circulation in the sea-ports, but 
always go by weight, and never by count. Every 
body has heard of the “chopped” dollar. In 
commercial circles the word “chop” means a 
brand, a stamp, a quality, as “first chop,” 
“second chop ;” and each cargo of tea has jts 
own “chop,” each house its own “chop.” 
When a dollar passes from one hand to another, 
each house, as it receives the dollar, rings it, 
weighs it, and stamps it, by means of a steel 
punch, with its own “firm” name or “chop ;” 
and thus, when a dollar has passed through a 
hundred hands, it is covered all over with these 
punches, punched all out of shape, punched till 
it is worn to the thinness of a wafer, till all its 
pillars and inscriptions are defaced, till it is 
punched through in the middle, till only a rim 
remains, or till the jagged sections of what was 
once a dollar still hold together by filaments ; 
the poor thing is punched as long as there is any 
thing left to punch. And this is the “chopped 
dollar.” 

“Ma sie nd?” (what shall I buy?) says the 
reverend-looking major-domo of our little es- 
tablishment, who never comes into the presence 
of his mistress without ensconcing his skeleton 
ribs and his broomstick limbs in his cotton 
blouse, dropping his queue down his back in 
token of respect, and slipping his feet out of 
his clumsy shoes, like a Mohammedan devotee, 
at the threshold of the door. He buys every 
thing in dribblets, and his account-book pre- 
sents a formidable array of hieroglyphics in tall 
battalions, ranged, rank and file, across a thick 
volume, shaped, though much larger and thicker, 
like a narrow form of merchants’ check-book. 
He begins his book at the back end, where we 
end ours, and on the right-hand corner of the 
page, and writes downward in parallel columns. 

“ Will Sinaniong have ‘rice??)” ‘Rice? yes !” 
Sinaniong will have rice. It is the Chinese sta- 
ple—as essential to a Chinese meal as bread is 
to ours. We naturally fall into the Chinese 
habit, and have rice boiled, rice curried, or rice 
puddinged, every day in the year. “Yes, 
cookey ; buy rice.” 

“ Will Sinaniong have fish?” Shark’s fins or 
stomachs—Celestial dainties—or salmon, or 
pomfret, or sole-fish, or cod, or mackerel, or 
shad, or the “heavenly egg.” 

Sinaniong will leave it to Quong’s judgment 
which to get, only to secure variety from day to 
day—no difficult matter in a fish-market only 
thirty miles from the sea, with pond and river 
supplies at the door—only stipulating that vextl! 
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article shall be fresh; a point of importance with 
the foreigner, but of less consequence to Chi- 
nese taste. 

Sinaniong will want a little native vermicelli 
for soup ; will she also have frogs, shrimps, land- 
snails, clams, or oysters? None of these in 
hot weather, and some of them not at all, for 
Western palates. 

Will she please order beef, pork, goat, or 
fowl? 

Beef yesterday, chicken or goat-mutton to-day ; 
pork, the great staple of the Chinese table, is 
foul stuff for human stomachs. It is no wonder 
that Jehovah interdicted its use among his 
chosen people. It will do in northern climes 
and cold weather; in regions next to the zone, 
where the Esquimau dines on whale-blubber 
and washes it down with train-oil ; but in June, 
it is suggestive of scrofula and trichina. 

A little salt, a little pepper, a few greens, a 
few spices, a bundle of wood, a little oil for the 
lamps, and some of the rich variety of fruits, 
furnishing the table the year round with lus- 
cious pulps and cool flavors, will complete the 
order; and the long cook, with meek eyes and 
flabby garments, goes out to study how to 
make the most out of his purchases, and to 
calculate how heavy it will do to make his next 
morning’s bill. Brokerage is universal among 
the Celestials. It is hardly possible to bring 
producer and consumer face to face; an arti- 
cle must go through half-a dozen hands, and 
each holder must make his percentage. How 
else is an overbloated society to live? Aquong 
goes into the street lined with shops—full of 
lively, struggling competition—and trades with 
those who will give him the best bargains, ar- 
ticles at the lowest value, for which he will 
charge the highest market-price in his house 
account; and, after all his swindling, the for- 
eigner lives cheaper than he could were he to 
go into the market to buy for himself. His first 
objective point is a native bank, in which to 
change his silver into currency. The cashier 
weighs his dollar, tests it, and gives him its 
value in copper cash, iron cash, or paper cash. 
By an expedient, which has been tried over and 
often in the world’s history, for making money 
plenty, Heen Fung’s Government, somewhere 
about 1850, debased the currency, and set afloat 
a Lacedemonian substitute for copper in the 
shape of iron cash, foolishly supposing that 
both would remain at the same value. Almost 
from the beginning of the bastard issue, iron 
stood to copper as two to one. 

In 1856, iron cash was fast going out of use; 
the banks refused it, and the people were very 





particular. Every thing had three prices— 


paper, iron, and copper. Servants decline paper 
as a tender for wages, and insist on copper. A 
full-weight dollar is worth three thousand cash 
in paper ; short-weight, twenty-seven hundred, 
In the Spring of 1858, dollars went up to ten 
and twelve thousand paper cash. Bankruptcy 
ensued, rice became dear, and the people made 
a row, mobbed the viceroy in his palace, broke 
down the gates, burst open room after room, 
found the representative of Tartar royalty, 
pulled his tail, hustled him into the street, and 
asked him why he did not cheapen rice. Shops 
were shut on the street, and the whole city and 
suburbs were in a state of siege and on the 
borders of rebellion. 

These fluctuations in the price of cash, dollars, 
and all market values, afford cookey a regular 
Wall-street opportunity to speculate; and he 
does not fail to improve, to the utmost, all such 
chances. His wages are ten cents a day when 
the dollar is rated at a thousand brass cash. On 
this, he must clothe and feed, school, amuse, 
religionize, and luxurify himself and family. 
The temptation to increase his pay is somewhat 
greater than that of an American Congressman, 
and yet he is better off than his compeers. A 
common laborer works for six cents a day, a 
stone-mason for seven, a tailor for eight, anda 
learned professor gives lessons in the Chinese 
language and literature for twenty cents a-day. 
Every tradesman, or peddler, that brings any 
thing to the house to sell, is laid under contribu- 
tion to the servants on the premises, who, like 
courtiers, king’s favorites, or Congressional lob- 
byists, exact a bonus of every one who seeks to 
make profit out of the establishment. To a 
foreigner it is small business. How contempti- 
ble the commercial ideas of a people who split 
a dollar into a thousand parts, and daily and 
hourly, in traffic, dispute and higgle and wrangle 
over a single brass cash, equal in value to the 
fifth part of a British farthing, or, in Federal 
reckoning, to one mill! A cash a day will buy 
enough to keep a beggar from starvation; and 
when, as frequently happens in the jostle of the 
crowded thoroughfares, a string breaks and 
some poor boy’s cash go rolling over the stone- 
flagged street in every direction, well-dressed 
gentlemen do not think it beneath them to stoop 
down and pick up a few pieces, and put them 
into their own pockets, instead of aiding the 
distracted owner to save his scattered hoard. 

The variety afforded for the table by a Chi- 
nese market may be judged by the following 
exhibit of a single week’s purchases, taken from 
Aquong’s account-book in September, 1856. 
He charges the house with beef, pork, mutton, 
fowl, sweet-potatoes, eggs, rice, salt, pepper, | 
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greens, fish, lard, frogs, pears, milk, wood, char- 
coal. Flour and butter were brought from the 
United States. The prices of most of these 
articles in Hongkong at that time were fearfully 
high,—potatoes, four dollars a bushel; flour, 
twenty dollars a barrel; mutton, fifty cents; 
ham, seventy-five cents; beef, fourteen cents; 
fowls, one dollar a pair; eggs, eighteen cents a 
dozen; milk, twenty-five cents a quart. Ina 
hot climate, butter becomes grease, and is ex- 
pressively named by the Chinese “cow- milk 
oil.’ They do not make it or use it, and keep 
cows to accommodate foreigners—the ungainly 
looking mud-buffalo, whose milk undiluted is 
rich, and readily churns, in a bowl, into a mass 
of soft, white “cow-oil,” which, properly sea- 
soned, makes a very respectable substitute for 
butter, in the absence of the genuine article. 
The merchant princes of the East live luxuri- 
ously, and their steamers, plying along the coast, 
enable them to procure articles from various 
parts, and to exchange solid provisions or deli- 
cacies found in one port that are not to be had 
in another. Shanghai produces excellent mut- 
ton, Amoy fine beef, Foochow superior hams. 
Pheasants, and other game, are sent from port 
to port; and so are Canton oranges, the Amoy 
pumalo and banana, and the Foochow “loose 
jackets,” a toothsome orange, persimmons, and 
liechis. In April, 1858, I dined with a friend 
on mutton from Shanghai, beans from the 
United States, pork from England, and Irish 
potatoes from Macao. At every meal, in the 
East, rice and curry are indispensables. If 
American housewives want to add to the wealth 
of the cuisine, let them ask their city grocer for 
a bottle of curry powder, and then consult Miss 
Beecher’s or Mrs. Beeton’s Cook-book as to 
how to make beef curry, pork curry, chicken 
curry, oyster curry, shrimp curry, or frog curry ; 
any one of which, used with boiled rice, makes 
a splendid second course, counting from the 
meats; or third, if they begin with soup. Na- 
ture has condensed all the heats of her hot 
climates into the spices of the hot climes, and 
curry is a compound of all things hot, and, with 
rice, is the national food of India, in which 
country alone it is possible to get the genuine 
article, with the genuine flavor. The Thomp- 
sonian theory was, that the internal heat needed 
to be kept equal to the external; and hence 
they dose their patients with red-pepper. India 
lives on pepper and spices, and this may ac- 
count for the fiery tempers of its inhabitants. 
One peculiarity about Chinese servants re- 
mains to be mentioned,—they are allmen. Ex- 
cept as nurses for children, women rarely, if ever, 
go out toservice. The small-footed women are 





aristocratic and above work, and incapacitated 
from it by their artificial, enforced lameness. 
The large-footed or field women are too rustic 
and stupid to be taught any thing beyond field- 
labor and carrying burdens. Washing is done 
by professional gentlemen. At Singapore we 
first saw these Oriental washing-machines, stand- 
ing in a brook up to their knees, and whipping 
shirts and drawers, and linen pants and jackets, 
over the rocks to expel the dirt from their tex- 
ture. The dirt went by this process; but, after 
a few such maulings, it took the texture along 
with it. The Orientals have no soap, and are 
consequently ignorant of its virtues, and inno- 
cent of its benefits. Fancy a Pittsburg or Cin- 
cinnati washing thrashed on the rocks, and 
sudsed out in the Ohio, and sun-dried on the 
banks, and then ironed (what there was left after 
the coal-dust had been in this manner expur- 
gated) with a flat-iron about as big as a tailor’s 
goose, hollow, with the ignited charcoal inside 
the hollow space. 

It is nothing remarkable that your tailor 
should be a man, but it is a little variation from 
Western notions that your wife’s milliner and 
mantua-maker should also be of the male gen- 
der. Missionary ladies have done infinite serv- 
ice to these artisans by teaching them cooking, 
household management, the art of washing, 
ironing, tailoring, and cutting and fitting the 
fine fabrics and fixtures demanded for ornamen- 
tation as well as use. Keep an eye on the bland- 
looking tailor who comes and sews on your ve- 
randa, under your instructions, for six or seven 
cents a day. His low wages will tempt him to 
“cabbage” thread, silk, and cloth, if he can do 
so without being detected. Beware, also, how 
you give him an old garment to imitate. You 
have heard how the ship-captain at Canton gave 
a tailor a piece of new cloth, and an old pair of 
pants for a pattern; and how the new pants 
came home with a patch on one knee, and a 
grease spot on the other! A somewhat laugh- 
able instance of this disposition of the Chinese 
artisan to imitate faithfully the copy set before 
him occurred thus: The shipmates of a sailor 
who had died at the port of Foochow wished to 
erect a grave-stone to his memory. The stone- 
cutter could not read English, of course; so 
the inscription was drawn out on a sheet of 
paper the exact size of the stone, and the let- 
ters all printed of the requisite size and form. 
At the bottom of the sheet was penciled a brief 
note of directions to me concerning the setting 
of the stone. When the monument was up, we 
were not a little amused, as well as annoyed, to 
find the captain’s fine script chiseled in the most 
delicate and accurate manner into the stone! 
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WOMEN AND THE COLLEGES. 





BY A. E. PALMER. 





OEDUCATION is no new-fangled doc- 
trine. Centuries ago it was known to the 
Spanish Arabs. For fifty years it has 
existed in our high-schools, academies, and 
normal-schools; for more than a quarter of a 
century it has been meeting with marked suc- 
cess in our colleges; and to-day it is found in 
the universities of Bologna, Zurich, Moscow, 
Edinburgh, and in seventy-eight of the three 
hundred and seventy American colleges. The 
system of education, which has widely prevailed 
hitherto, arose in an age of engrossing physical 
necessities and brute force. It was born in 
ignorance, and nurtured by prejudice. It was 
the offshoot of an idea that woman was men- 
tally inferior to man; she was not to be taught 
because she was not worth teaching. Medi- 
zval councils pronounced her unfit for instruc- 
tion. In the Hindoo dramas she spoke the 
dialect of slaves ; and when a school for girls 
was opened in France, three hundred years 
ago, the teacher was stoned, and was pro- 
nounced, by learned doctors, to be possessed 
of a devil. But for three centuries there has 
been a succession of voices, “crying in the 
wilderness.”” Woman, dethroned and subordi- 
nate for ages, has gradually assumed anew the 
privileges and duties rightfully hers. Living, 
as we do, in the most eventful period of human 
history on which the sun of civilization has 
ever shone, we can anticipate the time when 
woman, Heaven’s last best gift to man, occupy- 
ing her true position and swaying her true 
scepter, shall be granted every privilege she 
may desire, and every right she may demand. 
Our present college system is a descendant 
of monastic times, when priests were the only 
teachers, when the college was a cloister, and 
when it was thought that only in this way purity 
could be preserved. But the persistent agita- 
tion of the question of woman’s rights is con- 
tributing much to settle the question of 
woman’s education. And the prevailing senti- 
ment of to-day is, that woman has a right to 
the highest education any university can afford. 
‘There has been a great deal of foolish writing 
and talking and preaching in regard to woman’s 
sphere. We say foolish, for it can not be de- 
nied that a morally responsible being has no 
sphere save the sphere of unlimited choice. 
Woman has proved, beyond doubt or question, 
that she has a claim to any sphere she may 
wish to occupy, and that, too, in the face of 
manifold obstacles and discouragements. Where 





she has had equal training and equal compen- 





sation, she has shown herself fully the rival, if 
not the superior, of her masculine brethren. 

In Spenser’s “Faérie Queene” there is a 
palace guarded by a series of ghostly sentinels, 
collectively formidable, but individually power- 
less. ‘This strikingly illustrates the higher 
education of women. Against it there is a 
series of arguments, jointly formidable, sepa- 
rately puerile. Very often do we hear the state- 
ment, that as men and women are of different 
sexes, therefore they do not need the same 
intellectual training. This is no more pertinent 
or forcible than to say that, for this reason, 
they do not need the same physical diet. Cer- 
tainly the distinction of sex is no more strongly 
marked than in the physical nature. A second 
objection is found in the somewhat wide-spread 
belief that woman is mentally inferior to man, 
But woman has shown her many and diverse 
abilities wherever opportunity has been given. 
Olympia Morata, who was offered a professor- 
ship in Heidelberg, three hundred years ago; 
Elena Conrad, once professor of six languages, 
in the University of Padua; Catherine I], whose 
work on Philology has been the foundation of 
all modern philological study ; Florence Night- 
ingale, whose labors at Crimea are an imper- 
ishable monument to her memory ; Jenny Lind, 
who charmed two continents by the sound of 
her voice; Catherine Herschel, almost the 
rival of her brother in mathematics and astron- 
omy; Mrs. Somerville, a peer of England’s 
most renowned scientists; Anna Dickinson, an 
ornament to the platform, and a leader in every 
reform; Mrs. Stowe, “giving vent to the 
heaven-appealing tongue of an outraged race,”— 
these, and an innumerable host of others, prove 
that woman’s intellectual endowments are of 
the very highest order. It is still further ob- 
jected that women are incapable of enduring 
the physical strain incumbent upon those who 
pursue a college course. Statistics of the mor- 
tality of male and female students, however, 
prove that this is an assumption purely gratu- 
itous. 

But, granting that women have proved their 
intellectual equality, granting that they may 
gain success in any profession, granting that 
they have a right to the best possible education, 
it still remains a question, Shall they be ad- 
mitted to our colleges ? 

We are not of those who claim this for them 
as aright. That would be foolish and fanatical. 
It is simply a question of policy, of expediency, 
but supported, to our minds, by arguments un- 
answerable and conclusive. In the first place, 
coeducation is the natural, normal method. Ina 
the first and best of all schools, the family, as a 
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rule, the sexes are placed together; in our pri- 
mary-schools, high-schools, and academies, they 
are associated ; and in every department of life 
they are found together, each exerting a bene- 
ficial influence upon the other. Why, then, 
should they be separated during that most im- 
portant period of life when the character is be- 
ing molded and the mind is susceptible to the 
slightest influences? Dr. Holland says, “It is 
the universal testimony of teachers that together 
the sexes do better than when separated.” Sex- 
ual isolation is disadvantageous and even dan- 
gerous ; and association in school or college is 
just as safe and healthful as association in all 
ordinary life. 

Again, the number of students attending 
most, if not all, of our colleges can be doubled 
with comparatively little increased expense. 
The present colleges have buildings, endow- 
ments, museums, libraries, professors. These 
have been provided by the munificence of the 
friends of liberal education. They have been 
built up by years of patient toil and industry. 
They have performed a noble and a glorious 
work. But their usefulness may easily be 
doubled. The number of their students is not 
so large that they have no room for more; be- 
sides, the success of the elective system, now 
so universally adopted, depends upon a large 
number of students. A professor can lecture 
as well to a hundred students as to ten, while 
he occupies no more time and receives no more 
compensation. Moreover, if women have a 
right to the highest education, and yet are ex- 
cluded from our present colleges, where can the 
vast sums of money necessary to establish in- 
stitutions of learning equal in point of efficiency 
to those now open to men, be obtained? The 
economic side of this question appears to be 
very prominent. 

The association of men and women in the 
class-room will tend to purify each other socially, 
and stimulate each other intellectually. It can 
not be otherwise. While we do not believe 
that college students are boors and savages, we 
do not doubt that the presence and influence of 
women there, as elsewhere, will be advantageous 
and beneficial. Nor are we of those who find 
weighty objections in the moral aspects of the 
question. Morals that will not endure the test 
thus given are but superficial and unstable, and, 
sooner or later, must be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 

But this discussion is not wholly theoretical. 
Coeducation has been tried, and wherever tried, 
has met with favor. Objections to it are brought 
only by those ignorant of its practical work- 
ings. What theory asserted, experience denies. 





President White, of Cornell, made thorough 
investigations among the colleges which ad- 
mitted women to the same privileges as men, 
and his opinion is most decidedly in favor of co- 
education. This is the universal testimony of 
educators, and the admission of women to col- 
leges—a reform in social life well worthy to be 
speedily and universally instituted—is rapidly 
gaining in favor and in the number of its ad- 
herents. In the words of another, “It is fast 
passing from the stage of discussion to the 
stage of demand.” 

But we are told that there is provision enough 
already; that there is no demand for our col- 
leges to be opened to women. Whence, then, 
arises this discussion? There is no debate on 
a settled question ; there is no discussion where 
there is no wrong. A class of women there is— 
small, it may be, but active—who feel the need 
of the best education the erudition of our coun- 
try can afford. True, there are female colleges ; 
but their expensiveness is a serious obstacle to 
their success. The majority of the women who 
desire to enter college have to work, or at least 
to economize, in obtaining their education. The 
financial question is an important one to them. 
Vassar, Holyoke, and Rutgers, the resorts of 
fashionable young ladies, do not and can not af- 
ford a moderately cheap education to those who 
patronize them. 

The university of the future, we think, will 
teach all things to all earnest seekers for knowl- 
edge. What is now in its embryonic state will 
there be found in its perfection. We do not ask 
that any one should be compelled to study; we 
only ask that the same opportunities shall be ex- 
tended to all. Let there be a professorship of 
Persian for those who wish to study that lan- 
guage, and a professorship of cookery for those 
who wish to learn to cook. Our agricultural 
colleges teach us how to raise wheat; why 
should they not teach us how to make that 
wheat into bread ? 

Far be it from us to remove woman from what 
has been in the past her peculiar and congenial 
realm—the domestic circle. But above all do- 
mestic ties and relations, above all physical du- 
ties, is the sphere of the psychical, the realm of 
the soul. Soul before sex, will be the watch- 
word of our ever-progressive civilization ; and, 
in virtue of this axiom, woman’s true position 
is becoming rapidly and fully recognized. Not 
home less, but humanity more. But even for 
the duties of home and the family, a thorough 
education is the best of preparatives ; and if a 
broader sphere offers, duty to self demands, its 
acceptance. Let us, then, welcome woman to 
any sphere she may wish to occupy, to any con- 
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test she may wish to enter, to any privilege she 
may wish to enjoy; in short, to the heaven of 
equal opportunities. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF DR. 
JOHN TODD. 





BY J. W. CARHAKT, D. D. 





HE story of “ Hafed’s Dream,” and the les- 

son it taught, were fresh in my memory 

and heart when I was appointed pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts. My desire to see the 
author of that and of kindred stories, which had 
produced such a lasting impression upon me, 
was, perhaps, somewhat akin to that of the 
Wesleyan minister, who, on leaving England 
for America, said there were two objects of 
interest he specially wished to see,—Dr. Todd 
and Niagara Falls. 

Very soon after becoming settled in Pittsfield, 
I had the pleasure of meeting Dr. Todd, and 
soon felt that I was acquainted with him. Our 
acquaintance ripened into intimacy, and an ad- 
miration of his great character which I shall 
ever cherish. 

Dr. Todd was, physically, of large frame, tall 
and well proportioned. And when I first met 
him, in 1862, he was erect as a youth of eight- 
een, healthy and vigorous in appearance, and 
with an unusually light and elastic step. 

In conversation with him, on one occasion, 
with reference to recognizing persons from their 
portraits, he said that when he was in Edin- 
burg, some years before, on stepping into a 
bookstore, he was at once recognized by the 
bookseller from a picture in “Students’ Man- 
ual.” He added, facetiously, “‘It was undoubt- 
edly owing to my good looks.” 

He was regarded as one of the homeliest men 
in existence ; and yet, as one became acquainted 
with him, and saw his homely, furrowed, angu- 
lar face, lighted up with the flashes from his great 
soul, his features underwent a marvelous change, 
that made him, at times, sublimely beautiful. 

I have often heard him when it filled me with 
amazement, that such gentle words, in such 
sweet accents, could fall from such homely, 
pouting lips. Often, on funeral occasions, his 
words seemed like the green foliage and bright 
flowers one often sees hanging over the brow 
of jagged rocks, where the golden sunlight 
dallies and the bees hum as they sip the honeyed 
dew. Toa stranger he might often appear cold 
and reserved; but to friend and acquaintance 
he was frequently the personification of cordial- 





ity, frankness, and even playfulness. 





During my pastorate in Pittsfield, the pastors 
of the several Churches were accustomed to 
meet on Monday mornings, at nine o’clock, in 
my study. Those were occasions of pleasure, 
interest, and profit. An account of the previ- 
ous Sabbath’s labors was given, and occasion- 
ally the analysis of a sermon. 

A new pastor had been installed over one of 
the Churches, and was fairly taking the town by 
storm, and drawing heavily on all our congre- 
gations, and particularly on Dr. Todd’s evening 
congregation. 

I asked the doctor, one day, what he thought 
of the situation. He said he had been pastor 
there about twenty-two years, and during that 
time he had seen frequent occurrrences of the 
kind, but that his people always came back 
when they got ready. 

The following Monday morning, our new 
pastor gave an analysis of his Sabbath evening 
sermon, and I noticed some sly mischief creep- 
ing over the doctor’s face. At the close of the 
analysis, Dr. Todd asked him where he got 
that account of the Natural Bridge of Virginia, 
with which he produced such a marvelous effect 
in that sermon. After a moment’s hesitation 
and confusion, he replied he found it in a school 
reader. 

“Whom was it attributed to?” said Todd, 

“Why, to Elihu Burritt!” said our friend. 

“QO yes,’ said Todd, bursting into a hearty 
laugh ; “but I wrote it when I was a junior at 
college.” 

“But it is attributed to Burritt,” said our 
friend, blushing. 

“T can not help that,” said Todd. “1 wrote 
it when I was a junior at college. It goes the 
rounds of the newspapers about once in ten 
years, and is attributed to Burritt and to others ; 
but I wrote it.” 

The doctor thought it was all right for the 
new pastor to draw away his people, and steal 
his thunder to do it with. During the Winter 
of 1862-3, Union Revival Services were held in 
the Baptist, Methodist, and the two Congrega- 
tional churches of the place. Dr. Todd took a 
lively interest in the work. The meetings were 
largely attended, but the visible fruits were not 
great. On one occasion, when the meeting was 
held in Dr. Todd’s church, he said to me: 
“Call on your Methodist brethren to pray ; for 
it takes my men forever to get hold, and when 
they get hold, it seems as though they would 
never let go.” 

He was appointed to address the children of 
the Sabbath-schools, at a State convention, 
held at his church, at which there was a very 
large attendance of both children and adults. 
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He was preceded bya speaker who seemed to 
think that the only way to interest children 
was to pump up and down, gesticulate violently 
by swinging the arms, and by grimaces of the 
face and frightful contortions of the body. 

When Dr. Todd arose in his calm and digni- 
fied manner, he said: “If I had some very pre- 
cious essence which I wished to pour into a 
small vial, with a very slim neck, I would not 
take up the essence and splash it all about at 
random. I would do it carefully.” The atten- 
tion of the children, who had been exceedingly 
restive under the former speaker, was at once 
arrested and held; and all felt that a merited 
rebuke was administered to the man who had 
played the mountebank. 

Though he did not visit his people much asa 
pastor, still he felt a deep interest in their 
spiritual welfare. 

I found him in his study one day, seemingly 
very much depressed. In conversation in re- 
gard to the spirituality of the Churches, he said, 
while the great tears coursed down his cheeks: 
“I have been pastor here now for twenty-two 
years. I see some who were in the strength of 
early manhood when I came, now coming into 
Church with canes to steady them, their hair is 
turning gray, and they are beginning to wear 
spectacles. I have been their spiritual teacher 
all this time, and they are yet unconverted. I 
know not how I can bear this load any longer.” 

Some of the probationers who, from one cause 
or another, were not received into the Metho- 
dist Church, joined Dr. Todd’s Church. Some 
weeks after, in conversation with him in his 
study, in company with other ministers, he said 
to me, speaking of the economy of our Church: 
“I am better pleased with it, the more I study 
it. It is a wheel within a wheel, and you have 
something for every member to do. But there 
is one thing I do not like about it.” ‘And 
what is that?” said I. “Why, your system 
of probation. It is like having a back door to 
all your Churches, so that, as fast as you take 
them in at the front door, they slide out at the 
back.” “Yes,” said I, “Doctor, but we always 
manage to turn the back door toward your 
Church; so that, when we can make nothing of 
them, we turn them over to you.” 

The custom in the Methodist Church, during 
and before my pastorate in Pittsfield, was to 
have two sermons on the Sabbath, with an in- 
termission, during which time the Sabbath- 
school was held, and then general prayer-meeting 
in the evening. During the second Winter of 
my stay there a deep religious interest pervaded 
the Church, and, to some extent, the community. 
l invited the doctor to join me in Sabbath even- 





ing services at the Methodist church and preach 
for me, which he very cheerfully did, for several 
Sabbath evenings. Contrary to his usual prac- 
tice, he preached without manuscript, his notes 
being written in a small book, which he held in 
his hand most of the time while preaching. 
Those sermons were masterpieces. The effect 
was wonderful. His own people told me they 
had never heard such sermons from him before. 

He said that when in Philadelphia, in the 
early part of his ministry, he practiced preach- 
ing in the morning from manuscript, and in the 
evening from notes. But at the suggestion of 
a friend he discontinued notes and used the 
manuscript altogether—a change he deeply re- 
gretted, as he had become so accustomed to 
thinking with his pen in his fingers that it had 
become indispensable to him. 

Dr. Todd was a voluminous writer, his pub- 
lished works numbering many volumes, besides 
his immense contribution to the newspaper 
press. He considered “The Student’s Man- 
ual” his greatest literary success. He told 
me that it sold, in the city of London alone, 
nine thousand copies. Though not a profound 
thinker, he was a philosopher, seizing upon 
useful, practical knowledge, and turning it to 
good account. He possessed a vivid imagina- 
tion, which was carefully cultivated, and held 
so completely under his control that, like the 
spirited horse, thoroughly broken to the rider’s 
hand, it seemed ready, when called upon, to do 
its master’s bidding. 

He was a man of large knowledge; and a 
peculiarity of his knowledge was the perfect 
method witly which it was stored. Method was 
one important secret of his success. He had 
to study hard to acquire knowledge ; but when 
once acquired, it was ever after ready for use. 
He says on this subject, in his book entitled 
“The Young Man,” the best book of the 
kind I am acquainted with: “ The man who 
has system will accomplish more by far, what- 
ever may be his business; and he will do it 
with an ease and a pleasure to himself, which 
are astonishingly great. I very much doubt 
whether any man ever accomplishes much, or 
can do any great things for himself or others, 
who is not systematical. With many it is 
thought that this is an old-fashioned way of 
doing things; and of few acquisitions are young 
men apt to be so vain as to say that they can 
doa thing quick. The farmer can go over such 
a field so quick, and the mechanic can slip up a 
house so quick! I can only say, that if any one 
who has this talent does a thing as it ought to 
be done, it is because it is accidental, or be- 
cause he can not, from the very nature of the 
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business, do it otherwise than well. I can say, 
too, that when a man has acquired the power 
of great dispatch in business, he may have ac- 
quired a great misfortune. 1 would a thousand- 
fold prefer to have the power of systematical 
and continuous labor. . When I hear 
that a man can plow an acre in a half-day, 1 
know his harvest will be in proportion; that a 
mechanic made such an article so quick, I am 
careful not to purchase that article. And when 
I hear a clergyman say he can write a whole 
sermon after dinner, I do not hesitate to tell 
him he ought to burn it before tea.” 

I had used his “ Index Rerum” for a number 
of years before my acquaintance with him, and 
sometimes feared that its use might tend to 
weaken the memory. But experience has con- 
firmed what Dr. Todd said about it in reply to 
my question upon the subject; namely, that the 
memory holds the leading features of the facts 
indexed, while the “Index” relieves the memory 
from carrying the load that would be imposed 
in trying to retain book and page. 

Dr. Todd possessed great mechanical genius, 
and in its indulgence he found that relief so 
essential to students and men of letters, and 
which undoubtedly lengthened his life and per- 
petuated his mental vigor. I said, in an article 
in regard to his workshop, published while the 
doctor was yet living: “To those of similar 
tastes, no museum in the land would afford so 
much pleasure and satisfaction as a peep into 
his laboratory and workshop; which, by the 
way, is a privilege the profane world outside 
need not expect, how fondly soever they might 
desire it. That room is not for exhibition, but 
for the pleasure of its owner, and the occasional 
delight of personal friends of kindred spirit.” 

His life was, in some respects, a model for all 
who seek to attain unto eminence in knowledge, 
and usefulness in the ministry, and to true 
honor among men. 

He has left behind him, in his published 
works, a monument that will not soon perish ; 
and his memory, to those who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his personal acquaintance, will ever 
be a sweet fragrance, “as ointment poured 
forth.” 

remnpatigmanany 

O, HOW easy it is to deceive ourselves, and 
to sleep and wish that heaven may fall down 
into your lap! Time, custom, and a good 
opinion of ourselves, our good meaning and 
our lazy desires, and these broad, gaudy orna- 
ments and deckings of religion that bear bulk in 
the Church, is that wherewith most satisfy them- 
selves; but a pillow watered with tears for the 
sins of the land, is rare to be found among us. 








THE COUNTESS URSULA; OR, FIRM 
IN THE FAITH. 





FROM THE GERMAN: BY HELENE LOBEDAN, BERLIN, PRUSSIA, 





CHAPTER VI. 


ORNING dawned gloriously over the 
sloping hills of the Elb Valley. The 
countess sat in her bow-window looking 

dreamily into the glowing clouds. The won- 
derful rich tints formed into strange weird pic- 
tures before her eyes, till she shaded them with 
her hands, almost ashamed of dreaming so 
early in the morning. This dreaming changed 
into a mystic meditation on the future life; and 
while gazing upon the glorious clouds, she mur- 
mured verses about the celestial dawn, and the 
rising of the sun on the heavenly Jerusalem— 
meditations that were dear to the mystic poets 
of the first century of the Reformation. More del- 
icate than ever—for Countess Ursula expected 
soon to be blessed with another child—she had 
of late been given very much to such sweet relig- 
ious musings; but out of these wild imaginings 
a conflict arose. She asked herself whether 
God would no longer favor those who fervently 
prayed to him with a revelation, as he had done 
in former times, whether he would reveal him- 
self personally to those who give their whole 
soul up to penetrate into the Divine Being, as 
she was lost in gazing into the glorious earthly 
dawn that appeared to her as an emblem of 
divine light. She meditated on this question 
in connection with the thought that constantly 
occupied her since she had made the compact 
with the count in behalf of Niesener. She 
wondered if God would give her an immediate 
sign for the innocence of the prisoner, since 
human intellect seemed unable to prove it. 
Perhaps she herself might be the weak vessel 
God had chosen for this work of grace. 

The first rays—the outward bright rim of the 
sun—now rose above the hills, while the count- 
ess was profoundly lost in those reflections. 
“And there was light!” Down from the hills 
the stream of golden light flowed into the val- 
ley, and into the mind of the countess light, too, 
was breaking. She deemed it a sin that she 
had thought herself worthy of immediate revela- 
tion from God, a sin to have asked for the help 
of a Divine sign, when the sagacity of human 
intellect was not yet exhausted. Looking down 
on the murmuring rivulet, on the houses whose 
chimneys wafted a faint smoke into the clear 
morning air, she remembered, with a thankful 
heart, how much God had blessed her husband’s 
work and her own. Town and country were 
still in comfortable condition, while all the ter- 
ritories of the neighborhood were ruined by the 
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war. Reflecting on these thoughts, her mind 
recovered its usual perception for the affairs of 
this world. The clearness she had asked in 
vain, as an immediate revelation from above, 
now shot with the quickness of lightning through 
her mind. Her heart gave a great bound: at 
Jast she had found a footing from which she 
could with security pursue the investigation for 
the traitor of the priests And, as soon as it 
was fit, she sent for Counselor Sprenger. 

The old diplomatist, who was no favorite with 
the countess, seemed astonished at this early 
summons, yet he composed his sly, wrinkled 
face, and looked so sleek and amiable that no- 
body could suspect his secret uneasiness. The 
countess graciously bade him be seated, because 
she had to speak with him of many and impor- 
tant things. 

She began by frankly telling him the state of 
Niesener’s affairs. Sprenger was already aware 
of every circumstance; but the perspicuity and 
clearness with which the high intellect of this 
woman surveyed the facts, and showed their 
connections with one another, visibly impressed 
the sharp old man. When those facts, which he 
had only viewed in detail, were shown to him in 
the total, the moral dignity of Niesener rose up 
so triumphantly before his mind that he cowered 
before it. 

The countess, having finished, fixed her large 
dark eyes inquiringly on him. 

“T have told you all I know, but there is one 
man who can tell more, especially about the 
seizure of the priests, and this man is—you/” 
She spoke with such energy that he shuddered 
and looked away. 

“] am the agent of the count,” he answered, 
evasively, “and my gracious master deigns to 
impart his affairs to me; private secrets 1 have 
none. Though 1 am _ constantly traveling 
through the country, 1 do not hear much. Peo- 
ple mistrust me for the sake of my office.” 

She interrupted him, sternly; 

“Sprenger, leave these pretexts. You know 
all about the priests; I am sure of it. You 
betrayed yourself when the count got the letter 
at dinner; for you knew its contents beforehand, 
and more also. If not, how attentive would 
Counselor Sprenger have been at the scent of 
such news! And you did not impart them to 
your master; you evaded his question, turning 
it off with a joke. Why keep a secret whose 
first intimation would have given you profit? 
] am going to make a heavy accusation ; but I 
do it after serious reflection, and entirely con- 
vinced of its truth. You were silent because 
you were mixed up in this business. You have 
your fingers in so many pies, why not in this 
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also? Look me full in the face. How now, 
you can not? You are such a consummate 
diplomatist, and you can not look straight into 
my eyes? No harm shall come to you—my 
princely word on it. Only confess frankly, in 
order that innocence may no longer suffer for 
your fault; that my soul may be at peace; and 
yours too, Sprenger.” 

“TI have nothing to cbafess,” he answered, 
quietly. “Torture me, if you like; 1 know no 
more than you have told me yourself.” 

“It would n’tbe your first confession, Sprenger. 
You have already once confessed, and betrayed 
yourself,” she exclaimed, and the voice of the 
feeble woman rang as solemnly as that of the 
most awful judge. “Did you not betray your 
knowledge by speaking suddenly of the seizure 
of the Jesuit Holthausen, ihat nobody yet knew 
about? Look you, that was a snare Satan put 
for you ; and, with all your cunning, you vetrayed 
other circumstances, which, as you. now pretend, 
even torture will not wring from you.” 

“My gracious princess can ask my head, and 
I shall give it; but I will no longer answer any 
questions,” he replied, calmly. 

She was silent for a moment, feeling-that she 
did not succeed in this way, which was the most 
natural to her; but, for the sake of the cause, 
she constrained herself to another tone, and 
asked, affably : 

“ You are a friend of Niesener ?” 

“We were at school together, and have been 
friends through life.” 

“Then don’t you think it a duty of friendship 
to be my ally, and help me to* triumph over his 
powerful enemies ?” 

“No, my lady; I have done my duty as a 
friend by warning him. But, in spite of this, 
the eccentric moralist has put his head into the 
loop, really for a mere whim! Therefore I do 
not feel at all obliged to put mine beside his for 
mere friendship’s sake.” 

The countess felt a cold shudder creep over 
her, and some time elapsed before she was again 
able to speak. 

“ Youare still a Protestant, I think, Sprenger?” 

“A difficult question to answer; and nobody 
but my most gracious countess should get a 
frank reply out of me. These are queer times, 
forsooth. Both religions are still strangely 
mixed up in this country, notwithstanding the 
ardent zeal of our prince. I am doing likewise, 
so long as it lasts. My religion, too, is as yet 
somewhat mixed up, just like that of the country 
of Hadamar. If 1 had not rather a strong 
flavor of the Catholic about me, the Jesuit paters 
would have dispossessed me of my office long 
ago. But as to a frank and - straightforward 
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answer to you, and you alone: I am a Prot- 
estant ; never have I yet gone to mass. And I 
believe I shall remain as I am for some time to 
come, because one clings to one’s convictions 
and to the old hereditary faith as to an old table 
or easy-chair in one’s home. Old associations 
are always most comfortable for elderly people.” 

The countess had asked after his religion 
because she supposefl him to be a Protestant, 
and had intended to implore him to save Niese- 
ner for the sake of the common faith. But on 
hearing these frivolous replies, she turned away 
in disgust. She scarcely knew which was worse— 
this utter want of faith, or the tone of levity and 
sarcasm with which the counselor had confessed 
his creed. To assail every thing with irony 
and sarcasm had become Sprenger’s second 
nature. Indeed, it was his talent for ridicule 
that had at first gained him the favor of the 
count, who always wished to be amused. He 
was allowed to say the most impertinent things, 
if they were only witty. On religious matters 
alone, wit and satire must be strictly kept down ; 
no jesting whatever was allowed as to them, 
especially since the conversion of the count. 

The counselor was somewhat taken aback 
when he observed the bad impression his words 
had made on the countess. But it was done, 
and he took it easy, as it was his custom to do 
with every thing. Not so the countess. She 
was not able to continue the conversation, yet 
she felt it her duty to say a few earnest words 
to the erring man. 

“You did not confess for the sake of truth 
or of justice ; yo# will not he!p your friend for 
friendship’s sake, and it would be wicked to 
ask you to do it for the sake of your faith; for 
that you despise. But take care! You will 
not remain in such a hardened state! Con- 
science is like the eye; the smallest grain of 
sand that enters it hurts like a heavy wound, 
and we get no rest till the cause of the pain is 
removed. Sprenger, you will soon feel this 
grain of sand in your conscience ; you feel it 
perhaps already. Come to me when it hurts 
you, and, though we now part in bitterness, I 
shall receive you back with charity.” 

His lips trembled. “ There is no woman like 
you !” he cried, in quite a different tone. “More 
I can not tell you at present, whatever you may 
say to move my conscience. But you shall hear 
all, when the time comes—even within a few 
days. I have resisted many who tried to get 
things out of me, but you are bending and ham- 
mering the hardest fellow at your will, as the 
smith does with the glowing iron.” 

“ Farewell, till to-morrow !” she exclaimed. 
The counselor bowed profoundly, and left her. 








CHAPTER VII. 

THE next morning Counselor Sprenger was 
eagerly expected by the countess; but he did 
not come, and was not to be found when sent 
for. The count missed his most confidential 
friend very much, at the table. All were anxious 
about him ; he was sought for every-where, but 
in vain. His room was found in its usual orderly 
condition, and gave no clew to where he had 
gone. He had been seen that morning on 
horseback, near the western frontier of the 
province ; afterward nobody knew any thing of 
him. Dark rumors were spread about his being 
murdered, or taken a prisoner by the Duteh, 
like the priests. 

Sprenger’s disappearance disturbed the count. 
ess very much. She waited for news of him 
as anxiously as if he had been her son. He 
was the only one to shed light on the fate of 
Niesener. He had been moved, and had prom- 
ised his help; but now every trace of him was 
lost, and therefore every hope of reclaiming the 
parson. 

After five days of fruitless search, the countess * 
grew very sorrowful, religion’s comfort being 
all that could sustain her. But on the sixth 
day, a messenger on horseback brought her a 
letter ; 

“To Urnsuca, Countass oF HADAMAR: 

“ When your ladyship urged me to clear up 
Parson Niesener’s case, I gave a promise to do 
so. This is my statement: Parson Niesener 
is quite innocent. He lived among his books, 
and knew neither the hiding-places nor the dis- 
guises of the priests; indeed, he knows very 
little of what is going on in the world. A few. 
trustworthy people knew how and where some 
of the priests were hidden, but I alone was cog- 
nizant of every thing. Indeed, it was I who 
betrayed them to the Dutch. Why ? do you ask? 
The fanaticism that had come over us, like other 
contagious evils—like plague and pestilence, for 
example—the passion to make converts, an- 
noyed me very much. It gailed me the more, 
because I was forced to act myself at this mas- 
querading, though I was still a Protestant. To 
give vent to my anger, I communicated the 
hiding-places of the priests to the Dutch, I 
wished to witness in our province, for once, a 
jolly priest-hunt, such as they had had elsewhere, 
and a hunt carried on according to all the rules 
of this sly black game. It succeeded admirably. 
This is the truth ; my oath upon it! 

“To you, most high and gracious Countess, 
as well as to my lord the count, I express my 
deepest gratitude for the many bounties and 
privileges I enjoyed at the Court of Hadamar. 
I believe I have ever served my master to the 
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utmost of my abilities, and have been faithful to 
him and to my lady. Yet as my lord, the count, 
was always pleased with my merry humor, I own 
now to have sometimes played him some tricks, 
and to have acted some practical jokes behind 
his back. But when the countess, on Wednes- 
day last, held up the mirror to me, showed me 
what I was like, and forcibly appealed to my 
conscience, I was struck with remorse, and felt 
ashamed to stay longer, as a double-faced man, 
at your court. The confession of this trick 
with the priests has been brought about alone 
by my lady. I should never have ‘made it to 
any body but yourself. If there were a parson 
who could move the heart as deeply with a long 
sermon as you do with a few words, I should 
go to church every Sunday. I knew that the 
moment I confessed, I could no longer remain 
at Hadamar. Reflecting on it during the night, 
] continually fancied myself hearing your words 
ringing in my ears, and could get no rest. So 
the next morning I took myself off. I am here 
jn security, several Protestant princes having 
" already made me offers to enter their service. 

“My everlasting gratitude for your charity 
and graciousness. God bless you for the ex- 
hortation you made me! God bless the whole 
princely house of Hadamar ! 

“Your ladyship’s most obedient servant, 

“ CHRISTOPHER SPRENGER, M., 
“ Formerly Counselor to the Count of Hadamar.” 

Close inquiry showed the truth of Sprenger’s 
confession, and the count was generous or wise 
enough not to persecute his former favorite, 
who had been for many years the receptacle of 
his secrets. He even sent him his goods and 
chattels, carriage free, over to Hachenburg, “to 
be well rid of him,” he said. 

A fortnight after this letter had reached Ha- 
damar, the jailor told Niesener that he was free 
to go home. Count Johann Ludwig had been 
true to his word, though the elector was most 
stubborn at first, and made as much ado about 
giving up the simple Parson of Bermerod as if 
some mighty Protestant prince had been re- 
claimed. But the count made so much noise in 
his turn that the elector at last consented. The 
count could well dare to do this, for he was just 
founding a large Jesuit college at Hadamar ; and 
while giving such proofs of his zeal for the 
Catholic cause, he might, without risk to himself, 
befriend a single Reformed minister. 

Niesener hurried home at once, and on foot 
without escort—a dangerous proceeding in those 
days; but he was too restless to wait, perhaps 


nity. His clerical dress, however, he changed 








for the suit of a citizen’s of Cologne, or he 


for days or weeks for a safe traveling opportu-_ 





would not have been safe one hour. Whea, in 
the woods or at night-fall, fear came over him, 
he would utter the words of the twenty-third 
Psalm, “ Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me,” and would grow courageous 
again. Thus he reached Hadamar on the even- 
ing of the third day. Travel-stained, and with- 
out greeting any body, he hurried up to the 
castle to thank and bless the countess, to whom 
alone he owed his freedom. 

When mounting the stairs leading to her 
apartment, he was astonished to find a halber- 
dier at her door. He requested the guard, who 
looked astonished at the dusty traveler, to con- 
duct him to the countess. As the man con- 
tinued staring at him, he added, in a loud voice, 
that he was the Parson of Bermerod, and the 
countess would certainly not deny him a few 
moments’ interview. 

At this moment a side-door was opened, and 
Count Johann Ludwig came out of it. In reply 
to Niesener’s deep bow, the count pressed his 
hand like that of a friend, and conducted him 
silently into his wife’s room. 

Tapers were burning in the lofty apartment, 
that now was lined with black. Flowers gave 
forth their sweet perfume; a coffin was raised 
in the middie, and around it kneeled the serv- 
ants of the countess and her private minister, 
peaceably at the side of the Jesuits. In the 
coffin lay the dead body of Countess Ursula, 
her noble features unimpaired by death; only 
more peaceful and still sweeter than in life. 
Niesener burst into tears, the count wept with 
him and leaned on his arm, as if the man whom 
he had hated as an enemy were his truest friend. 

When both had collected themselves, the 
parson kneeled down, prayed a long time in 
silence, and when he had finished, said aloud, 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” All, even the Jesuits, said, 
“Amen!” Then Niesener rose, bowed to the 
count, and silently went away. 

A premature confinement had caused the 
early death of the noble lady. A few days be- 
fore her departure she kept: her promise to 
Niesener, and requested her father to give him 
a living at Lippe, where the severely tried man 
found a quiet asylum for the remainder of his 
life. 

When the state of the countess: had grown 
hopeless, she asked for her private minister to 
comfort her. But, instead, three Jesuits were 
sent to her death-bed, who tried their united 
eloquence, their sophistry and dialectics, to 
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gain. this convert, even in her last hours. Al- 
ways patient in tribulation, Countess Ursula 
quietly bore this treble spiritual martyrdom, 
in addition to her bodily sufferings, But while 
the pfaters were demonstrating to her, she 
prayed inwardly the prayers of that faith which 
had been her comfort and guide through life. 
Though the child she bore scarcely lived for an 
hour, the Jesuits baptized the little princess 
according to Catholic rites, in order to save at 
least one soul. But the mother died as she 
had lived, true to her motto, “ Firm in the faith.” 





PAUL ON MARS’ HILL. 





BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 





A MISSIONARY POEM. 
1. 
Proup is the royal Athens, 
A queen with a right to reign; 
Fair is the white-browed city, 
With her feet in the humble plain; 
With her head upreared in the heavens, 
As to bid the stars give place, 
And lowlier lean from their chariots, 
To smile on her matchless face; 
Yet she stoops in her stately beauty, 
Outreaching her arms to the sea— 
Is a lovelier bride in the realms of earth, 
Or a lordlier king than he? 
The sun from his golden casket 
Hath showered his jewels down; 
It is meet that he lavish his rarest 
On a brow that claimeth a crown, 
Light in the skies o’erbending, 
Light on her rock-built throne, 
Light on her lifted forehead— 
Gloom in her heart alone. 
11. 
There ’s a clamor of busy traffic, 
‘There ’s a clangor of festal glee; 
Yet there sounds ’neath the rushing torrents 
The sob of an under-sea. 
I list to the low-voiced moaning, 
The dirges of hearts that bleed, 
That, red from the strife of sorrow, 
Sigh in their helpless need. 
’T is the cry that rings through the ages, 
The breathings of mortal pain; 
“Our souls and their star-eyed heaven 
Have watched for the dawn in vain, 
We grope for a God in the darkness, 
The day forever is done; 
O, the billows of human anguish 
Have quenched the light of the sun !” 


Itt, 


But who is he with a glance serene, 
"Mid the restless, hurrying throng? 
With a calmness carved on his earnest brow, 








aa, 

That seemeth to say, “ Be strong ?” 

Yet his words are quick with a vivid flame, 
They have caught the sunlight’s glow, 

’T is a living fire that falls from heaven, 
To burn on the hearts below; 

There are lips that mock him, crying, 
“See how the red wines laugh ! 

Our souls are but as the dust of flowers— 
To-day let us feast and quaff.” 

And a keen-eyed sage speaks proudly, 
“Ts aught so divine as fate ? 

It is well if thou break with thy puny arm 
The bars of her brazen gate;” 

While one with a princely step and mien, 
Cries, in his cold disdain, 

“ We will hear thee speak on the stately hills, 
Too high thy thought for the plain.” 


IV. 
He stands with his brave hand lifted; 
He stands with his brave heart stirred; 
For he knoweth the cause he pleadeth, 
In an upper court, is heard. 
And he heeds not, heavenward gazing, 
The wind-haunted olive groves, 
Nor the silver sound of waters, 
Where the fountains sing their loves, 
Sees no solemn grace of temple, 
Giant watchers carved in stone. 
With their domes uplift in heaven, 
As to pierce the vast unknown. 
Though behind him foaming billows 
Break into crystal spars, 
That prison ‘he wayward sunbeams 
Till the sea is ablaze with stars, 
He hears but a mystic murmur, 
The surge of a shoreless sea; 
For he stands with his soul o’erlooking 
The waves of eternity. 


Vv. 
He speaks with the tongue of an angel, 
Of the one eternal Power, 
That smiles, and a sun is kindlz:d— 
That breathes, and there blooms a flower. 
** Blindly, O Greeks,” he crieth, 
“Ye ’ve builded your shrines of stone, 
And carved, in its silent beauty, 
The name of ‘the Great Unknown.’ 
Think ye your temples can reach him? 
Think ye your idols of gold 
Are like the form and the presence, 
Eternity’s self can not hold? 
Ye are His own—are his children; 
He giveth you being and breath. 
Are ye cold as the clay that ye worship? 
Are ye dumb with the dumbness of death ?” 


VIL 
Then his wingéd words grow stronger, 
And soar to the hidden life, 
That shall cover with bloom immortal 
The chaos of earthly strife. 
And to him who hath trodden the wine-press, 
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Till his stainless robes are dyed, 
That earth, with her tainted garments, 
May bathe in the purple tide. 
There are men who turn, deriding, 
To trample the seeds of truth; 
Yet his soul, like a sun, beams forth from his eyes, 
With his Master’s love and ruth ; 
But some there are who murmur 
While they sit in the shadows dim, 
“If this, of a truth, be the Christ we crave, 
We will open our hearts unto him.” 
vi. 
And the swift-winged truth is wafted 
To a gilded home of art; 
Soft as dews that seek a lily, 
It sinks on a maiden’s heart. 
Fairest of fair-browed daughters— 
Kalista, they name her well; 
For the stars that shine in her midnight eyes, 
Have the power of a silent spell; 
Yet smile with a mournful splendor, 
As to claim their native place, 
And her pure, young lips have a look of prayer 
In their lines of chiseled grace; 
And one who had looked on her face would say, 
“ Her soul hath a raiment of white,” 
So that every seraph may know her 
As she walks through the realms of night. 
VII. 
There ’s a murmur of joyous feasting; 
For music is wedded to mirth, 
And sits in the lordly dwelling, 
A queen ’mid the daughters of earth. 
The brimming beaker foameth, 
And its rose-lights rise and fall, 
Till the revelers shriek in their madness, 
“ Bacchus is God of all!” 
But the heart of the maiden heeds not 
The flow of the ruddy wine; 
For it heareth a song celestial, 
And drinketh a draught divine. 
A white cloud fluateth above her 
Ina golden glamour of light, 
And there seems, ’mid its folds, an infinite Face, 
That smiles on her wondering sight; 
While there falls, from the height of eternal halls, 
The warmth of a sheltering love, 
That bends and broods o’er her throbbing heart, 
Like the wings of a heavenly dove. 
IX. 
’T is the hour when the day grows weary, 
And foldeth her hands to rest; 
When the crimson seas of the sunset 
Sweep over the plains of the West. 
The sentry hills seem lifting their heads 
Into the realm of the skies, 
To look o’er the waves of glory toward 
The shores of a paradise ; 
And the rising tides of splendor crown 
The crested brow of the bay, 
Til) the rugged sea-king dreameth 
’T is his coronation-day. 





And the virgin moon, affrighted, stays 
The speed of her white-wheeled car, 
Lest the shining surges meet her 
On her cloud-path fair and far. 


x. 
‘The wanton voices of revel 
Are hushed in the marble hall, 
And the bitter clamors of anger 
Sting the silence as they fall ; 
A soul that is strong in battle, 
A soul in the council sage, 
Like an oak which a storm hath smitten, 
Is bent ’neath the blasts of rage. 
“O daughter!” his stern lips utter, 
“Is thy new-fledged God so wise, 
That he bids thee turn on our temples 
The scorn of thy maiden eyes ? 
At our incense-clouded altars bow 
The pride of thy haughty head, 
Or, I swear, by Zeus, the Almighty, 
I will smite thee dumb and dead.” 


XI. 

A soft wind steals through the dwelling, 
And touches her forehead bare— 

But fades in an airy tremor 
As the light of a crown on her hair ; 

Peace lays on the heart of the maiden, 
Her lilies of odorous balm, 

And the silence seemeth to listen 
To her words of holiest calm : 

“My Father, the love that I bear thee, 
Is deeper than ocean deep ; 

Is broad as the broad blue heaven, 
And higher than cloud-clad steep. 

Yet I tell thee ’—her clear voice quivered— 
‘TI tell thee, my God is more 

Than the light of thy love, O my Father; 
I can not bow down and adore.” 


XII. 
With lip like ashes from inner fires, 
With cheek that is purple with wrath, 
He whirls the steel, with its deadly sheen, 
Swift on its dizzy path ; 
A quick, wild cry that angels hear, 
And lowlier droop their plumes, 
While the gory-tide of the sunset ebbs 
On the shore of the twilight glooms, 
And the crimson waves of an ebbing life 
Sink softer and softer away ; 
Then, bathed in her young heart’s blood, she sleeps 
In the arms of the dying day. 
XIII. 
Myriad Springs, in their shining robes, 
Enwrought in the sunbeam’s loom, 
Have sounded their resurrection-bells, 
And awakened the world to bloom ; 
Myriad years through their trembling hands 
Have passed the goblet of life ; 
And, drop by drop, hath its bubbling wine 
Been lost in the sea of strife, 
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And the proud queen-city is weeping 
Alone at her vigils now ; 
For the diadem of glory 
Is dim on her regal brow, 
And the marble halls where a true heart fell, 
In the dust have laid them down ; 
But high on the pearl-built battlements 
Is one with a radiant crown. 


XIV. 


And the voice that startled the sage of Greece, 
Like “ the cloven tongues of fire,” 


Breathes its living words by the “ great, white throne,” 


While the seraph stills his lyre ; 
Ife stands with the martyr-hosts of God 
Who gaze on the strife below, 
Who list to the clang and clash of arms 
As the ages come and go. 
And the voice of those who have conquered, 
Seems floating around me to-night : 
“Arise, ye souls that are weary, 
Lift higher the banners of light ; 
Lift higher the banners, we pray you, 
To men that are groping in vain, 
Till God’s dawn shall descend from the mountains, 
To shine on the shadowy plain.” 
XV. 
But a far-away vision greets me 
Of a golden day to be, 
When the loving sway of the Christ-king 
Shall cover the land and sea. 
Let the voices of joy or of sorrow 
In your souls for a moment be dumb ; 
Look up from your grief, or your gladness, 
On the shadow of glory to come. 
Peace! for the heavens are starry ; 
Peace! for the heavens are still ; 
Peace! for the moon rains silver, 
And calmeth the waves at will ; 
The white clouds drop their fleeces 
To pillow the mountain-steep, 
While down in. the reeds, by the rivers, 
The soft winds sigh in sleep. 


XVI. 


The breath of the slumbering flowers 
Breaks faintly the purple calm, 
And the heart of the hushed earth dreameth 
As to a distant psalm. 
No bird with its bright wing cleaveth 
The reach of the silent air ; 
Yet the shadow-veil of the night-fall 
Is stirred by the breath of prayer. 
How long, O Lord, shall the rulers 
‘That trample thy children, reign ? 
How long shal] thy world be weary, 
And throb with the throes of pain? 
Send down, from the height of thy heavens, 
Our prince in his garments of light : 
We plead for the joy of his coming ; 
We pine in the darkness of night. 
Low lean the lilies to listen 
His tread in the valleys dim, 





And high on the hill-tops the cedars 
Are stretching their arms after him, 
XVII. 
Soft seraph music downward rolls, 
And thrills the lonely watcher’s souls, 
‘Gloria in excelsis !” 
The listening leaves of forest-trees, 
Are stirred by balmy breath of breeze ; 
The lowliest blossoms on the sod, 
Send up a perfumed hymn to God, 
“ Gloria in excelsis !” 


XVIII. 


Soft- flowing fountains burst their bands, 

And clap for joy their snowy hands, 
“Gloria in excelsis !’ 

And proud sea-billows rise so high, 

Their pzean sweeps along the sky ; 

White, rock-hewn caverns echo far, 

As if their depths had seen a star, 
“Gloria in excelsis !” 


XIX. 

And stars that list that angel lyre, 
Repeat its strain in notes of fire, 

‘Gloria in excelsis !” 
While farthest central suns, that hold 
Swift-wheeling worlds in chains of gold, 
In loftier anthems than their own, 
With sudden rapture shake the throne, 

“ Gloria in excelsis !” 

XX. 

And lo! uprising on the height, 
The sunrise battles with the night ; 
With golden shield and burning lance 
The legions of the dawn advance ; 
The scattered hosts of darkness reel 
Before the day-king’s chariot wheel, 
While splintered spears of sunlight fall 
In glory ’gainst the mountain wall. 
’*Mid crimson banners borne on high, 
A flood of music bursts the sky— 

“Gloria in excelsis !” 


XXI. 
And, peal on peal, the anthem pours 
From out the everlasting doors : 
He comes ! he comes ! the conquering King! 
The gates of glory outward swing. 
He comes with brow of living flame ; 
The strong hills tremble at his name ; 
The vales arise to greet the sun ; 
The dawn of heaven and earth are one— 
“ Gloria in excelsis !” 


—_e—___—_ 


HumtItity, the loveliest, sweetest flower 
That bloomed in Eden, and the first that died, 
Has rarely blossomed since on mortal soil. 

It is so frail, so delicate a thing, 

°T is gone if it but look upon itself; 

And she who ventures to esteem it hers, 
Proves by that single thought she has it not. 
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ARAB WOMEN.* 


OMEN are held at fearful discount all 
over Asia. Brahminism, Buddhism, and 
Mohammedism, the three great religions 

of Asia, agree in disparaging the gentler sex. 

In civilized minds, the massacre at Cawnpore, in 
1857, borrowed its chief horribleness from the 

fact that its subjects were women and children. 

This, to the Hindoo mind, constituted the least 

item of its atrocity. In Western Asia, as in 

China and India, the birth of a female is re- 

garded with indifference, if not as a positive 

misfortune. The congratulator’s wish to the 
newly married pair is, the hope that they may 
have “sons and no daughters.” 


- 


“'l’o send women before us to the other world is a benefit,”’ 


and, 
“The best son-in-law is the grave,”’ 


are Arab proverbs. Dr. Jessup quotes a num- 
ber of similar ones; some not at all compli- 
mentary to the sex. 

“* Women are the whips of Satan.”’ 


* Alas ! for the people that is ruled by a woman.” 


To the Shah of Persia, on his recent visit to 
the West, the most singular phenomenon was 
the respect shown by Occidental civilization to 
women. Dr. Jessup corrects the notion prev- 
alent in the West, that the Koran teaches that 
women have no souls. “Whoso doeth good 
works, and is a true believer, whether male or 
female, shall be admitted into paradise.” In 
Mohammedan countries, the women are still 
scourged. It is not long since in European 
countries they were subjected to the same dis- 
cipline. “The scourging and beating of wives 
is one of the worst features of Moslem domes- 
tic life.” Dr. Jessup says: “One of my Moslem 
neighbors once beat one of his wives to death. 
I heard her screams day after day; and, finally, 
one night, when all was still, I heard a dreadful 
shriek, and blow after btow falling upon her 
back and head. I could hear the brute cursing 
her as he beat her. The police would not in- 
terfere, and I could not enter the house. The 
next day there was a funeral from that house, 
and she was carried off and buried in the most 
unfeeling manner.” “The nominal Christians 
of the Orient are not much better in this re- 
spect than their Moslem neighbors. Greeks, 
Maronites, and Papal Greeks beat their wives 
on the slightest provocation.” ‘“ Paradise is 
held up to the women as the reward of obe- 
dience to their husbands, and this is about the 





* The Women of the Arabs. By Rev. Henry Harris Jessup, 


Dodd & Mead. 1873, 
Vor. XXXIV.—12 


D. D., seventeen years a Missionary in Syria. New York: 





sum and substance of what the majority of Mos- 
lem women know about religion.” “ Women 
are never admitted to pray with men in public, 
being obliged to pursue their devotions at home; 
or, if they visit the mosques, it must be at a time 
when the men are not there.” “It is consid- 
ered a grievous insult to ask a Moslem about 
the health of his wife.” “ ‘The pagan Arabs 
allowed any number of wives; the Koran al- 
lows only four to any believer.” “Among the 
pagan Arabs, divorce was a mere matter of ca- 
price.” “No Mohammedan ever walks with his 
wife in the street.” The Chinese are never 
seen in public in company with their wives. 
“Moslem women are closely veiled; and if a 
man and his wife have occasion to go anywhere 
together, he walks in advance, and she walks a 
long distance behind him.” A funny reason for 
this was once given to Dr. Jessup by a learned 
Syrian Protestant: ‘You Westerners can walk 
with your wives in public because they are un- 
veiled, and it is known that they are your wives ; 
but our women are so closely veiled that, if I 
should walk with my wife in the street, no one 
would know whether I was walking with my 
own wife or another man’s.” 

European women in Asiatic cities, east and 
west, are exposed to all manner of insulting 
language and outrageous comments by the pop- 
ulace of those cities. Women are not tauglit 
to read and write in Mohammedan countries, 
unless exceptionally. Among the Greeks and 
Maronites, women enjoy a greater liberty than 
among the Moslems. Eastern Christianity has 
sunk almost to the level of paganism in morals ; 
but “there is a striking difference between the 
lowest nominal Christian community and the 
highest Mohammedan, in the respect paid to 
women.” “Educate a girl!” said a Moham- 
medan to our author; “you might as well at- 
tempt to educate a cat.” 

Some chiefs marry like the Chinese, without 
ever having seen the lady selected for them. 
Divorces are common and easy; and girls and 
women are destroyed on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and without the least notice on the part 
of the Government. Among the Nusairigeh, 
women are excluded from all participation in 
religious rites and ceremonies, and all religious 
teaching; they are bought in marriage, divorced 
at pleasure, and polygamy is common. They 
smoke and swear, and go beyond the men in 
the use of vile epithets and unclean language. 
In times of war, the women take part with the 
men on the field of battle, bring jars of water, 
shout, sing, and encourage the men, and at the 
close carry off the booty—pots, pans, chickens, 
quilts, etc. Chapter xiv of Dr. Jessup’s book 
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treats of Bedouin Arabs, “the true sons of 
Ishmael, boasting their descent from him ; liv- 
ing a wild, free, independent life ; rough, untu- 
tored, warlike; plundering, robbing, murdering, 
as a matter of business ; roaming over the vast 
plains, ignorant of reading and writing, nomi- 
nally Mohammedans, yet disobeying every pre- 
cept of Moslem faith and practice; suffering 
untold hardships from their life of constant 
exposure to Winter storms and Summer heats, 
without proper food, clothing, or shelter; utterly 
destitute of medical aid and relief, yet despising 
the refinements of civilized life, and regarding 
with contempt the man who will sleep under a 
roof.” 

“The Bedouin esteems a boy better than a 
girl, because the boy may rise to honor; but 
the girl has nothing toexpect from her husband 
and his relations but cursing and abuse.” “A 
man may marry four wives,” and “the women 
are sunk in the lowest depths of physical and 
moral degradation. The extent of their relig- 
ion is in being able to swear Mohammedan 
oaths.” A low estimate is set on the value of 
woman’s life. “Until recently, in Syria, women 
were poisoned, thrown into wells, beaten to death, 
or cast into the sea.” “In most parts of Syria 
to-day, the murder of women and girls is an 
act so insignificant as hardly to deserve notice.” 

A large part of Dr. Jessup’s interesting work is 
devoted to accounts of the labors and successes 
of missionary women among these women of 
the Orient. We have purposely abstained from 
noticing these, as it would extend our article 
too far. We refer any who wish information on 
these points to the work itself. Chapter nine- 
teen, in the form of a letter addressed to the 
writer’s son, is full of interesting particulars, 
from which, if space allowed, we would like to 
make copious extracts. 

Orientals always leave their shoes at the 
door. “Itis curious to go into a Syrian school- 
house, and see the piles of shoes at the door; 
but the funniest part of it is to see fifty boys, 
when they come out of school, trying to find 
their shoes, all mixed together in a pile, shuf- 
fling, stumbling, kicking away others’ shoes, and 
running their toes into their own, and then 
making a dash to get out of the crowd. Shins 
kicked, hair pulled, screaming and cursing,” 
which often brings the master out with his stick, 
to quell the riot. “They do not think much 
of girls in Syria; and most of the people are 
very sorry when a daughter is born. The poor 
mother will cry as if her heart would break; 
and the neighbors come in and tell her how 
sorry they are, and condole with her as if they 
had come toa funeral.” “I knew an old Syrian 





grandmother in Tripoli who would not kiss her 
granddaughter for six months after she was 
born, because she was borna girl.” But “when 
a boy is born, there are great rejoicings.” “Jy 
some parts of the country, boys and girls swear 
so dreadfully that you can not bear to be with 
them.” The people of Asia are very great 
liars. An old man in Beyroot once said: “You 
must be careful whom you trust in this country. 
If there are twenty-four inches of hypocrisy 
in the world, twenty-three of them are in Syria.” 
This description of Syria would apply to India 
and China as well. 

Arab boys play very much as American boys 
play, at marbles, leap-frog, “puss-puss” in the 
corner, blindman’s-buff, base-ball, “ button, but- 
ton,” checkers, chess, and other games—some 
of them gambling. The book ends with the 
poetry, riddles, and nursery-rhymes of the 
Arabs. Some of these are exceedingly choice, 
One baby-song commences with: 

“ Ali, your eyes are sleeping ; 
But God's eyes never sleep.’’ 

A Druse woman who has a marriageable son, 

to another who has a marriageable daughter, 


Says: 
“ Hide your daughter, ve'l her face: 

Neighbor, do not tarry ; 

For my Johnny is of age, 
Says he wants to marry. 

When I asked about his choice, 
Said he was not needy ; 

But that if he ever wed, 
He thought he ’d like your Eedie.”’ 


“ Blacksmith, blacksmith, shoe the mare, 
Shoe the colt with greatest care ; 
Hold the shoe and drive the nail, 
Else your labor all will fail.” 
Arab women sing to their children; 


“ Pluck it and suck it, the green sugar-cane ; 
Whatever is sweet is costly and vain ; 
He’!l cut you a joint as long as a span, 
And charge you two pennies; now, buy if you can.” 

Their riddles are ingenious and curious ; but 
we must refer the reader to the book for speci- 
mens. A Druse sheik, Ali, recited to Dr. Jessup 
an Arabic song, built after the style of the 
“ House that Jack Built.” It is so ingeniously 
constructed, and so full of spirit and humor, 
that we give it entire: 

“In Arab villages, where fleas abound, the 
people go at times to the oven—a hole in the 
ground with an earthen jar sunk into it—and 
shake off the fleas into the fire. A brilliant bug 
and a noble flea once went to the oven to shake 
off the ignoble fleas from their garments, when 
the noble flea lost his footing and fell into the 
fire, whereupon the brilliant bug began to mourn, 
saying: 

** Alas! ah me! 
The noble flea ! 
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While he was thus weeping, 
His sad watch keeping, 
A gloomy raven overhead 
Flew swiftly down, and gently said: 
O my friend, O brilliant bug, 
Why are you weeping on the rug? 
‘The bug replied: O glossy raven, 
With your head al! shorn and shaven, 
I am now weeping 
And sad watch keeping 

Over, ah me! 

The noble flea! 


The raven, he 

Wept over the flea, 
And flew to a green palm-tree, 
And in grief dropped a feather, 
Like snow in Winter weather. 
‘The palm-tree said: My glossy raven, 
Why do you look so craven? 
Why did you drop a feather, 
Like snow in Winter \:eather ? 

The raven said: 

‘The flea is dead ! 
I saw the brilliant bug weeping, 
And his sad watch keeping, 

Alas, alas! ah me! 

Over the noble flea ! 
Then the green palm-tree 
Wept over the noble flea. 
Said he, The flea is dead, 
And all his branches shed 





‘The shaggy wolf he strayed, 
‘To rest in the palm-tree’s shade ; 
} He saw the branches broken, 
F Of deepest grief the token, 
And said: O palm-tree, green, 
What sorrow have you seen? 
What noble one is dead, 
That you your branches shed? 
He said: O wolf, so shaggy, 
Living in rocks so craggy, 

f I saw the glossy raven, 
Looking forlorn and craven, 
Dropping down a feather, 
Like snow in Winter weather ; 
He saw the brilliant bug weeping, 
And his sad watch keeping, 

Alas, alas! ah me! 

Over the nuble flea. 


Then the wolf in despair 
Shed his shaggy hair. 
Then the river clear and shining, 
Saw the wolf in sorrow pining, 
Asked him why, in sad despair, 
He had shed his shaggy hair? 
Said the wolf, O river, shining, 
I in sorrow deep am pining 
For the palm-tree I have seen 
Shedding all his branches green ; 
And he saw the glossy raven 
I.ooking so forlorn and craven, 
As he dropped a downy feather, 
Like the snow in Winter weather ; 
He saw the brilliant bug weeping, 
And his sad watch keeping, 

Alas, alas! ah me! 

Over the noble flea. 


Sadly then the shining river 

Dried its waters up forever. 

Then the shepherd with his sheep, 
Asked the river, once so deep: 
What great grief, O shin'ng river, 
Dried your waters up forever? 
Said the river, once so shining, 

I in sorrow deep am pining 














Since I saw the wolf’s despair, 
When he shed his shaggy hair ; 
For the palm-tree he had seen 
Shedding all its branches green ; 
And he saw the glossy raven, 
Looking so forlorn and craven, 
As he dropped a downy feather, 
Like the snow in Winter weather ; 
He saw the brilliant bug weeping, 
And his sad watch keeping, 

Alas, alas! ah me! 

Over the noble flea ! 


‘Then the shepherd, in sorrow deep, 
‘Tore the horns from all his sheep, 
Sadly bound them on his head, 
Since he heard the flea was dead. 
Then the shepherd’s mother dear 
Asked him why in desert drear, 
He had torn, in sorrow deep, 
All the horns from all his sheep, 
Sadly bound them on his head, 
Just as though a friend was dead? 
Said he, "lis because the river, 
Dried his waters up forever, 
Since he saw the wolf’s despair, 
When he shed his shaggy hair; 
For the palm-tree he had seen 
Shedding all his branches green ; 
For he saw the glossy raven, 
Looking so forlorn and craven, 
As he dropped a downy feather, 
Like the snow in Winter weather ; 
He saw the brilliant bug weeping, 
And his sad watch keeping, 

Alas, alas! ah me! 

Over the noble flea! 


Mother, sad, began to cry, 

Thrust her needle in her eye, 

Could no longer see her thread, 

Since she heard the flea was dead. 

‘Then the father grave and bland, 

Hearing this, cut off his hand; 

And the daughter, when she hears, 

In despair cuts off her ears ; 

And through the town deep grief is spread, 
Because they heard the flea was dead.”’ 


Dr. Jessup’s book is another fine addition to 
the ever-accumulating stores of information 
given to the world, during ‘this century, by its 
careful, observant, laborious, and self-sacrificing 
missionaries. 





PRESENT AND PAST; 
OR, A SWISS CITY AND AN OLD ABBEY. 


BY MISS J. ANNEVELLE, 


O America, the present and future; to 
Europe, the past!” Such was the theme 
of our modest reflections as our beautiful 

steamer, the Westphalia (German line), was 

proudly entering the Elbe. ‘Crumbling castles, 
ruins, palaces, remnants of days gone by, works 
of art, legacy of past centuries, soon the artistic 
elements of my nature will rejoice at your sight ; 
while, alas! my nobler self, if not silenced by 
my bewitched senses, will sadly mourn over 
those populations bent under the yoke of super- 
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stition and ignorance, those cities given to im- | their workshop, their probably narrow quarters, 


morality, those .” But I will spare the 
reader the enumeration of those commonplace 
sayjngs so familiar to all of us. Besides, our 
attention was soon diverted by the pleasant 
scenes around,— green meadows, prettily har- 
monizing with the color of the waters; cows 
grazing quietly, without dreaming of mischief 
(for, being limited by no fences, they have no oc- 
casion to think of breaking them); wind-mills 
in the distance, appearing sometimes like a 
child’s plaything, sometimes as a cross ideally 
drawn against the sky. Then, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, charming villas nestled among 
the trees, caring little for show, but very much 
for true comfort and prettiness ; gardens where 
working-people, who have no country-residence 
of their own, find on holidays, nature, rest, and 
music ; large factories, and at last the port and 
its numberless ships. There a crowd was 
awaiting us. It was the time when workshops 
close and leisure hours begin. We had, too, on 
board, a band of musicians returning to Ger- 
many, after a tour in the United States; they 
played their best to salute their native shores, 
and the crowd on the quays shouted their best 
to welcome them home. The sky spread over 
our heads its blue canopy; the sun, before re- 
tiring, wrapped all the scene in a golden net, 
and whoever would have continued murmuring 
to himself the round sentences quoted before, 
“populations bent under the yoke of supersti- 
tion and ignorance, those cities given,” etc., 
would certainly have been unworthy of such a 
hospitable reception. 

A little later, however, as we were driving to 
our hotel, the past, the real past, already rose 
before us,—narrow streets, old houses, working- 
people inthe costumes best suited to their work. 
But the old houses, divided into cheap apart- 
ments, appeared to us, with their numerous 
white-curtained windows, like nice elderly ladies 
whose tidiness makes them even more attractive 
than young girls in slovenly attire ; and as to the 
poor class, the manly part of which wore those 
blue or gray cotton blouses so much better fitted 
for hard work than a coat—and the feminine 
are simple dresses and white caps—we soon 
had the opportunity to ascertain that, for being 
more humble than our uneducated people, they 
were not, as a general rule, more ignorant. 
Thus, with our already made ideas slightly 
shaken from the beginning of our trip, we pro- 
ceeded from the steamer to the hotel, and from 
the hotel on the quays bordering the Alster. 
There we wondered at the crowd of people 
among whom we passed! Those people had 
worked all day; but the task over, they had left 





and had come where they could breathe the 
purest air, unstiffen by a brisk walk their limbs 
bent all day over their work, take a boat-ride 
on the Alster, enjoy the fireworks which illy- 
minated the sky; in short, find in change the 
most complete rest. 

The day after, instead of visiting some old 
cathedral, we happened to meet on our waya 
beautiful Protestant church, erected since 1842, 
and by no means an insignificant building, 
Pure Gothic style of the thirteenth century ; 
altar and pulpit in white marble ; fine pictures, 
which remind us that Luther was not so merci- 
less to works of art as Knox and Calvin; an in- 
laid door representing, with mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones, different scenes of the Bible—a 
work of patience which, in its beautiful unprac- 
tical uselessness, would seem more worthy of 
the past ages than of our own matter-of-fact 
century. Leaving the church, we visit German 
friends whose comfortable and tasteful house is 
hidden in a nest of verdure and flowers ; then 
the zodlogical garden, arranged in such a way as 
to produce the most artistic, or rather the most 
natural effects ; an owl perching in a dark ruin, 
where its eyes glare upon you—a true image of 
thoughtful and retiring wisdom; a polar bear 
stretching its snowy limbs in an immense cave, 
on a cold rock sprinkled with water ; two tigers 
roaring at each other in the most frightful way, 
until their guardian, a splendid red-bearded fel- 
low, comes near, and with one word and a sin- 
gle glance of his clear blue eyes, makes the wild 
brutes retire, growling still, but subdued, in the 
dark corners of their den. 

Leaving Hamburg for Cassel, Diisseldorf, the 
Rhine, and Switzerland, we continue, during 
some enchanted weeks, to admire, not many 
crumbling castles—for ruins are well taken care 
of in Europe—but our own erroneous ideas 
crumbling down gradually at the sight ofa 
grand, progressive civilization, not buried, as we 
too easily imagine, under the past, but gloriously 
supported by it. Where we expected inca- 
pacity of working, we find a whole country cul- 
tivated like a garden; and where we awaited to 
see, at every step, sordid poverty walking side by 
side with extreme luxury, we notice, on the con- 
trary, simplicity among the rich, and among the 
poor touching efforts to gather around them 
some beauty; and, passing by the humblest 
houses, we have to exclaim at the splendor of 
the flowers which adorn their windows. Where 
we prepared ourselves to turn up our noses at 
the ignorance of the people, we are put to shame 
by a coachman, a waiter, or a little merchant 
who speaks our own language as we will never 
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speak theirs, of who know how to relate the 
story of their native country better than most 
of us could that of the United States. And in 
matter of arts, it is not the works of the dis- 
tant past that we first happen to admire, but 
the wonderful landscape, portraits, and fableaux 
de genre of the present Diisseldorf school, many 
of which show to us the costumes, faces, scenes 
that we have just met out of doors, in sucha 
manner that every minute the reality appears to 
us as a charming picture, and the pictures like 
a living reality. 

But morality? Is not that the appanage of 
America? We could not tell. But one thing 
we know,—simplicity of habits is in itself a 
great safeguard against many evils. Calculate 
how many acts of dishonesty, how much swin- 
dling, what disgraceful stories had for their only 
cause eagerness for display and the gratification 
of extravagant habits. Now, simplicity is a char- 
acteristic feature of Germany and Switzerland. 
People there, as a general rule, content them- 
selves with simple dwellings, simple, healthy 
food, and simple clothes. A merchant in con- 
sequence does not aspire to millions; he is 
satisfied with thousands earned by steady work. 
A washerwoman does not dream of being dressed 
like the ladies for whom she works ; no need, 
then, for her to overcharge you. But we will 
leave the reader to draw himself all the conse- 
quences of simple life; he might certainly con- 
secrate his leisure to some less interesting 
suliject. 

Besides lack of simplicity, another frequent 
cause of immorality is, needful diversion run- 
ning into an impure channel. Man is like a 
child all his life; after work, he needs to be 
amused. If he has not the right kind of amuse- 
ment, he will look for some other ; but amused 
he must be, even if it costs him his fortune, his 
reason, or his honor. Happy are, then, the 
countries where there is a possibility of honest 
amusement for every body; where public gar- 
dens are open and kept in magnificence for all ; 
where imagination can feed on music; where hills 
and mountains are made accessible, and draw 
the crowds with a joyful, not a despairing “ Ex- 
celsior.” ‘The people who have such pleasures 
within their reach will be less tempted to go 
and lose their souls in the dens of drunkenness 
and vice. 

Now, what care is taken of the needy in those 
countries so thickly settled that it is no wonder 
if they have many poor? The wonder would be 
if they had none, since we, with our immense 
resources, space, and relatively small popula- 
tion, can not avoid altogether the plague of 
pauperism. What care is taken of the needy? 





Only too muck, as we might say if we had time 
fo speak of some Swiss cities, where good 
women take so much to heart the missions of 
charity that some slanderers pretend they have 
not so many poor as they wish for. This, of 
course, is not “solid truth.” But it is a fact 
that institutions on a grand scale for the poor 
and the diseased, physically and morally, are 
legion in Germany and Switzerland. Most are 
supported by the Government ; but a great many 
have been created and are supported by private 
enterprise. How much would we not have to 
say about one of the latter—Kaiserwerth, near 
Diisseldorf, where ladies of the highest families, 
even of France and Italy, have been seen in 
wooden shoes, washing linen, doing the work of 
servants,‘in order to prepare themselves to be- 
come, not sham nurses, but effective ones, in 
time of war or epidemic ? 

Thus Europe, even in the present, can teach 
us a great deal; and it is good that we should 
consider this, as emulation with humility is the 
best incitement to progress—the thing which we 
want above all. But it is true, if Europe has 
the glorious inheritance of the past to help her 
on, a good part of her patrimony, the old wrap- 
pings of despotism and medizval Catholicism, 
is also in her way, often as much a hinderance 
to her walk as inexperience is tous. Instances 
of what might be therefore envied and what 
might be deplored in the Old World, the kind 
reader will see in the following paragraphs : 

August, 1873.—We have just left the Falls of 
the Rhine, the largest in Europe. Dear little 
things they are compared with our Niagara, but 
very nice indeed! Niagara has more grandeur, 
of course; there are not many wonders in the 
world, if any, which can impress as Niagara 
does. But here there is, so to speak, more art. 
The Falls of the Rhine, with their rocks in the 
middle, one of which appears in the night like 
an immense alligator ready to spring out of the 
foaming waters; their castle of Sanfen, standing 
above like a sentinel; their green, easy banks 
below,—form a complete picture, large enough to 
be grand and not so large as to prevent us from 
embracing it at one glance. There is very much 
in what might be called a law or fitness of pro- 
portion. Many places have a peculiar charm, 
due to their prettiness of course, and especially 
to their being on such a scale as to permit us 
to understand them fully. We may admire more 
some grand scenery, unfathomable abysses, in- 
accessible peaks; but we love that which is 
more intelligible to us. And is it not so with 
human nature? Do we not feel, as a general 
rule, more at home with some gentle creature, 
neither too deep, too broad, nor too bright, than 
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we would with a Dante, a Michael Angelo, or 
a Shakespeare ? 

When we reach Ziirich, it rains pretty hard. 
We are not, however, inconvenienced by it; for 
the depot is covered and brightly lighted. We 
are glad of it; for such a monumental building, 
“though new,” is worthy of our admiration. 
Its height and width, its large sidewalks and 
arcades, beautiful porticoes and splendid facade, 
almost overwhelm us. We are in Switzerland, 
a poor country of mountaineers. We come to 
a town of twenty-one thousand inhabitants, and 
we make our entrance through a kind of palatial 
piece of architecture, such as our wealthy cities 
really have none which can advantageously com- 
pare! We have to wait in the omnibus of the 
hotel until our trunks are found among hun- 
dreds of others. -We don’t complain of our 
waiting as we consider leisurely the fine statues 
which surmount the facade. Here is the Swiss 
Confederation, this good and strong mother, 
firm support of all the little cantons which came 
one after the other to place themselves under 
her protection; then the arts and sciences, all 
easily recognizable by their respective instru- 
ments ; and certainly this little fellow betraying 
his love for architecture by glancing fondly at 
his square, deserves a place of honor in the 
town of Ziirich. 

At this time of the year, there is such a con- 
course of travelers in Switzerland that it is 
sometimes hard to get convenient rooms; and, 
of late, we have experienced that there is little 
profit in going to first-class hotels; they are the 
most crowded, and it is there, in consequence, 
that you have the least chance to be promptly 
served. Besides, their superiority over others 
consists mainly in the luxury of the halls, read- 
ing and dining rooms; the food and bedroom 
accommodations are very much the same every- 
where. We then go to Schwerthof, where, says 
our precious guide-book, we ’ll have a fine view 
of the Limmat, the river on the shores of which 
Ziirich is built, and the Alps. Of the Alps, for 
the present, it is no question; for it is getting 
dark, and the rain continues its provoking drip- 
ping. And provoked, indeed, we would already 
be! Clouds just when we are coming in sight 
of tite Alps, while during weeks spent in cities, 
we have enjoyed the most beautiful weather! 
Would not that be sufficient to make us lose a 
little our temper? Fortunately, we have a com- 
panion who never believes in disappointment, 
always trusts the good intentions of nature or 
providence toward us, and sees so constantly 
the sun, even through the densest clouds, that 
in her presence the most inveterate grumbler 





has to give up—grumbling. ‘Then we allow 





her “to guess” that she sees the outline of the 
Alps, though, for our part, we see nothing of the 
kind, and we fall asleep with the sound of the 
rain and of her voice, the one pattering against 
the windows and the other murmuring, “Jt 
clears off beautifully.” 

The following morning, indeed, it is done ac. 
cording to our friend Lizzie’s faith, and the sun 
shines tolerably bright. From our windows 
she looks immediately for the long-wished-for 
Alps, and we look down in the street. Good! 
It is market-day. Fine chance to see the peas- 
ants and the products of the country. Soon 
we make our way in the middle of little stands 
and innumerable round baskets filled with fine 
orchard fruits, beautiful white grapes, and veg- 
etables, many of which are unknown to us, 
The fruit, by the by, is far from cheap. A hard 
frost in Spring has made it scarce, and the 
vineyards will not give the fifth part of an or- 
dinary year. Since the Prussian and French 
war, a rise had already taken place in the price 
of every thing, and we can now ascertain that 
the first necessaries of life are not any lower in 
Europe than in America (excepting California). 
All those peasants who bring to town the prod- 
ucts of their land are hard-working, thrifty, 
and honest people, who content themselves 
with very little indeed. They have not space 
enough to open their wings and aspire, as they 
would in America, to any career; but that which 
they do, they do thoroughly well. Their little 
patch of ground is beautifully tilled ; their butter 
and cheese are perfect. A whole part of the 
market is devoted entirely to the latter products, 
No packed butter there! All delightfully fresh 
and sweet, most of it in enormous rolls—from 
fifteen to forty pounds—which, in this season 
of the year, housekeepers buy in large provis- 
ions and have boiled for cooking purposes; 
some prettily shaped in molds, and weighing 
half or a pound. ‘This is used on the table, 
and never kept long. A Swiss palate could not 
accommodate itself with our month’s-old butter. 
On the cheese-stands, a funny little green thing, 
hard and fragrant, in the shape of a loaf of 
sugar, attracts our attention. It is the green 
cheese, made with a great variety of mountain 
plants, and quite a specialty of this part of 
Switzerland. We remember having seen on 
the table of the Westphalia, where no delicacy 
was lacking, saucerfuls of this pulverized cheese, 
which the gentlemen seemed to enjoy very 
much on their buttered bread. We can’t leave 
the market without noticing this row of bright- 
eyed and ruddy-cheeked boys and girls, inviting 
us pleasantly, from behind their little bas- 
kets, to buy some of their fine blueberries and 
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raspberries. Those children belong decidedly to 
the poor of this world. No patch of land have 
they to cultivate ; no vegetable, no orchard fruit 
have they to bring to market. But Nature is 
good to all her children, and, on bright Summer 
days, those little ones who have nothing take 
possession of the mountains; and they have, 
you may be sure, a nice time picking up in com- 
pany the wild fruits which grow for all. And 
when market-day comes, they have also some- 
thing to sell, and some sous to bring home. 
Ziirich is one of the principal manufacturing 
towns in Switzerland. Its cotton and silk fac- 
tories are very important, and, as if to prove 
that science and practical undertaking go hand 
in hand, it is also quite a literary center. To its 
library, then, we go. It contains (says our 
Bedacker) some of Jane Grey’s and the reformer 
Zwingli’s autographs, which we shall be glad 
tosee. But the “unexpected” is generally the 
best in traveling, as perhaps in life, and the 
little living man—a true type of the German 
Swiss—who shows us the library, is worth him- 
self all the autographs in the world. He is 
good, he is slow, he is clever, he is modest, he 


_is a true patriot, and a fond librarian, and, in 


short, he perfectly delights us. He accuses 
himself humbly, not being able to speak En- 
glish. But he speaks French—with circumspec- 
tion, it is true, but well—treading on the foreign 
tongue as mountaineers do on dangerous paths, 
carefully and safely. He shows us the busts of 
Pestalozzi, one representing him young and the 
other old. Much might be said of those two 
lovely faces, so different and yet so alike, both 
the limpid mirrors of the same unselfish, good, 
human soul! Another bust of Lavater, a great 
worker ; for, says our little man, he has written 
about five hundred volumes. That seems almost 
incredible. We ask to see one of the big books 
which cover the walls of the dark, cave-like 
room. Our guide wisely chooses a Bible of 
the sixteenth century, in perfect preservation. 
It is printed in seven languages, Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, Latin, Greek, etc., all of which the scholar 
can see at once on the same page. The print 
is so perfectly neat and distinct that it does not 
seem to us as if the typograph’s art had made 
wonderful progress in the three last centuries. 
Our admiration increases still when we turn 
the page and see the beautiful engravings which 
adorn the text. As to the famous autographs, 


we won’t insist on the subject, and that for a’ 


good reason, The letters that Jane Grey wrote 
to the learned Bullinger are in Latin; and, alas! 
though we are graduates of good American 
colleges, Jane Grey’s Latin is to us worse than 
Hebrew. Her epistles are beautifully written, 





though—perfect models of penmanship. What 
a pity that we can’t understand them! Her 
portrait, an engraving given by herself to her 
friend Bullinger, is more intelligible to us. What 
a bright, intelligent face! How readyand willing 
to take hold of life, as of a great and beautiful 
boon! Whata queen she would have been, and 
how little discernible is on this open forehead the 
name of a martyr, which fate had already writ- 
ten there! Zwingli’s autograph is in German, 
and, with the help of our guide, we can make it 
out better than the Latin ones. ‘he great 
man’s wife had blessed him with a child; and 
he, then absent from home, wrote to her his 
congratulations, and his hopes that they would 
be able to raise that child in the fear of God. 

From the library we linger in the streets. 
Delightful and profitable occupation in a foreign 
town! Our friend Lizzie, who is thoroughly 
American in her love for shopping, wants to buy 
every thing, from the silvery white grebe-furs to 
the photographs and the little masterpieces 
carved by mountaineers during Winter. She is 
apt to go into the stores and have the merchants. 
display their goods to her. While she looks at 
those treasures wonderingly, she makes some 
mental calculations, the result of which is, that 
she won’t buy any thing for the present; after 
which, she smiles on the clerk, and leaves him 
with a graceful “Thank you,” which, in her 
German, sounds prodigiously like “ donkey !” 
Fine compensation to kind clerk for the trouble 
of putting your store all topsy-turvy for our 
benefit! We sit some time in the Stadt-garten 
which faces the pretty lake of Ziirich, then ad- 
mire the baths on the lake—there are others on 
the Limmat. How much do girls and boys, 
even little children as well as grown-up people, 
enjoy their sports in the pure cold water! 
There are large rooms for those who know how 
to swim, and many private ones, as comfortable 
as possible, for the less adventurous. Useless 
to say, as we recommend those baths, that the 
persons most sensitive as to propriety would 
never find there any occasion for being shocked. 
We wish our American cities would have such 
accommodations, that we could have, on Summer 
evenings, some way of shaking off the dust of 
the day, besides our drives in the country. In 
another shady garden, from which we see nice 
little steamers leave and arrive, we give a party 
which we might call, I suppose, a “ matinée,” 
as it is in the morning, and our guests give us 
some music. Those guests first come rather 
slowly to our invitation; but as they see it is 
no ostentatious affair—on the contrary, a simple, 
easy little sociable, with “plenty to eat” (we 
had two French rolls to distribute to them)— 
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they call their friends to do us the honor of 
their company, and we soon have to treat about 
thirty little sparrows, which amuse us and our 
fellow-loungers by their cheerful quarreling, 
chirping, pecking, and flutter ng. 

The Botanical Garden next attracts us. It is 
a pleasant place, delight of children and nurses. 
Trees, flowers, dry graveled alleys, ponds filled 
with bright red fish,—babies don’t need to be 
* born of wealthy parents to have those luxuries ; 
their motherly native town supplies them even 
with the superfluities of life. In a scientific 
point of view, the greatest attraction of the 
garden is a collection of eight hundred Alpine 
plants. Only a few, of course, are now in 
bloom; but we can at least admire the variety 
of their foliage. Bounteous nature! What 
feast she does spread all Summer on _ those 
grand mountains! Intrepid walkers, who have 
in yourselves something of the spirit of con- 
querors, here are snowy peaks to climb. Lovers 
of solitude, come to these pastures leaning on 
the rocks, high above the plain, where no sound 


is heard but the harmonious tinkling of the | 


bells as the cows slowly move on the embalmed 
grass. And you who delight in the beauty of a 
flower, and wisely admire in it the power and 
wisdom of the Creator,—here, from early Spring 
to late Autumn, you will find a rich harvest! 
We know a remarkably clever, refined Swiss 
lady, now seventy-three years of age—for she 
was born with the century—whose chief happi- 
ness in life has been found in nature. The first 
suns of February always see her in the nooks 
where the snow-drop sliakes its pretty bells; 
May and June never call her in vain on the 
rocks carpeted with the innumerable varieties 
of the saxifrage, orchis, antilis, and hundreds 


of others; and the following months, on the 


heights where the rhododendron and blue-eyed 
gentian display their beauty to any one who 
braves for them the fatigue of painful ascents. 
Our old lady, even this very year, remains faith- 
ful to the love of her youth; her parlor con- 





tinues to be decorated with those delicate Al- | 
pine flowers gathered with her own hands, and | 
the more precious because they can not be 


bought. 
her devoted child with unusual strength ; for the 
dear lady, in spite of her delicate frame and 
advanced age, is as eager and as able to climb 
mountains as she was thirty years ago. To re- 
turn to the Botanical Garden. Another of its 


And it seems that kind nature repays | 





the other shore of the Limmat. We walk 
slowly there. Wherever distances ate not so 
great as to make a carriage necessary, it is bet- 
ter to walk; one sees so much more. We 
reach, through some steep street, the High 
Promenade—a single avenue of fine trees, from 
which the scenery is magnificent. We visit 
also a cemetery, which strikes us, as many other 
things in Europe, by its character of simplicity 
and intimacy,—no showy monuments, no noisy 
drives, only a flower-garden scattered with un- 
ostentatious memorial- stones; quiet, shady 
alleys, where carriages have no permission or 
possibility to pass: in short, a resting-place 
where the living can go and think of their dead 
in undisturbed peace. 

Along the smooth, green-hedged road which 
leads to the Polytechnicum, we notice several 
handsome buildings, an asylum for the blind 
and dumb, a cantonal hospital, and a district 
school, in front of which stand, under large, old 
trees, several gymnastic apparels, used just 


then by strong and nimble-looking boys. We 
glance at some of the school-rooms. They are 


spacious, airy, and inferior to ours only by their 
wooden tables and plain benches without backs, 
instead of our nice independent desks. ‘The 
building is grand, strong, made to last, as are 
in Europe all constructions of any importance, 
from the barn to the court-house. ‘There are 
also fine porticoes, which seem to our friend 
Lizzie a useless luxury of columns and walls, 
until the woman who has kindly opened for us the 
school-rooms reminds us that, in bad weather, 
those porticoes make splendid play-rooms for the 
boys. We enter, also, a very complete labora- 
tory, where we are soon surprised by the en- 
trance of a gentleman, who seems there quite 
athome. Indeed, he is the professor of chemis- 
try, and very likely a star in the branch he pro- 
fesses; for here every one, in science and in 
industry, has a specialty, and, if he wants to 
do well, is bound to excel in it—the immense 
competition of those overcrowded countries 
making perfection the essential condition of 
success. 

At last we reach the height where rises the 
Polytechnicum. What a fine piece of archilec- 


| ture, and what a position !—facing the Alps, the 


attractions is the beautiful view which one enjoys | 
| What if, besides the temple, he has, as it is the 


from an eminence in the center. 
But our pen would go too Slowly if we allowed 
it to linger every-where as we did ourselves. 


The beautiful Polytechnicum beckons us on | 


town, and the lake. He must feel grand, the 
boy who, having just left the high-schools, be- 
comes an inmate of that palace of science! To 
judge his pursuits worthy of such a temple is 
enough to give a new dignity to the student. 


case here, professors who have all made to them- 
selves a name in the branch they teach? O, 
little Swiss Confederation, thou art called poor; 
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but thou canst be proud of it, since in spite of 
thy poverty thou givest to thy sons such schools 
as other nations are happy to come and have 
their share in that feast! One opens for us a 
charmingly frescoed hall, where the distributions 
of diplomas take place. Used as we are to 
our pompous Commencements in our largest 
churches, we wonder at the smaliness of the 
university hall; but it is easily explained to us 
by the fact that, in Europe, one waits until 
the students have dune something really greater 
than to pass good examinations before one 
makes a public show of them, and also be- 
cause there are only a few of the scholars in 
the Polytechnicum who are natives of Ziirich, 
and whose parents can be present at the close 
of the university. A much larger hall is de- 
voted to casts of the most celebrated works of 
sculpture. The copies are good, and arranged 
with perfect taste. We had no idea of finding 
there such a beautiful gallery, and we lingered, 
in consequence, a long time in its precincts. 
Only one word more, about the Cathedral of 
Zirich. It is there that Zwingli, though still a 
Roman Catholic, preached, during several years, 
the purest evangelical doctrines. It is there 
that more than once, he, a Catholic, tried, with 
all the power of his eloquence and convictions, 
to turn his country people from answering the 
call of Rome, by sending thousands of their 
sons under the banners of the Papacy. In this, 
he was doing that which was common enough 
in the Swiss Republic; to remain a good Cath- 
olic, faithful to the Church in-the limits of his 
conscience, and to be at the same time a good 
citizen, ready to oppose any power, even that 
of the Pope, if against the interest of the coun- 
try. Zwingli, it is true, broke with Rome and 
became a Protestant; but many after him and 
before him, the very founders of the Swiss 
Confederation, have been, though the name 
was not yet invented, Liberal Catholics, like 
Pére Hyacinthe and those whom he draws 
around him now in Geneva. They had main- 
tained their rights of free men, even against the 
Pope; they had even seen sometimes among 
them a good, pious priest surrounded with a 
wife and children, and they had continued lov- 
ing and respecting him in spite of the excom- 
munication of Rome; with all that, their Cath- 
olicism was intact, their zeal for the spiritual 
interests of the Church fervent. Pére Hya- 
cinthe was then right when he said lately, that 
“without denying the share which Protestant 
elements had in the prosperity of the two only 
true republics in the world—United States and 
Switzerland—it is only just to recognize that 
the latter owed its existence to Catholics, not 





‘liberticide’ Ultramontanes, but Liberal Cath- 
olics.” Speaking of Catholicism, let us not 
forget, however, that Ziirich is a Reformed city, 
with deep roots, it is true,,in the past; but one 
of the little estates which yielded most rapidly 
and thoroughly to the voice of a Reformer who 
had taken a strong hold of the public mind, by 
his talents and faithful ministry, long before it 
was a question of breaking with Rome. 

Enough now of the Swiss city. We don’t 
pretend to have described, in this short sketch, 
all that would be worthy of attention there. 
But if, besides the market, rich library, large 
factories, promenades, schools, and university, 
we mention the fine new houses which they are 
building now in the neighborhood of the depot, 
and the villas which cover the shores of the 
lake, it will be enough to show what a complete 
and active existence has a little Swiss city— 
how wide awake, how self-sufficient, and, at the 
same time, of what a far-spreading influence, in 
the industrial world, by its almost unequaled 
manufactures, and, in the intellectual one, by 
the hundreds of foreigners who share the ben- 
efits of ils university, and take back to their 
respective countries their newly acquired store 
of science and wisdom. 

Early in the morning, we take one of the 
many light little steamers which go constantly 
from one end of the lake to the other. One 
half of the boat is for the first-class passengers, 
and the other half for the second-class. The 
first are invariably well-dressed tourists, chiefly 
English ; sometimes they are pleasant and so- 
ciable, most of the time dignified and, to us, un- 
interesting. Now, why do we take first-class 
tickets? Is it for the pleasure of seeing people 
for whom we don’t care a straw, or is it be- 
cause it is more genteel to pay a big price than 
a small one? We want to see the people of 
the country when we travel, and we always go 
where we are sure never to meet them! Is 
this consistent? No, indeed; that’s silliness 
consecrated by custom, nothing else. Come, 
come, Lizzie, to the second-class half of the 
boat; let us sit by those queer and good-look- 
ing country men and women, who make room 
for us and smile upon us in the most friendly 
way. The old women wear the costume which 
their great-grandmothers used to wear—a plain, 
short, blue serge dress, and a little pointed 
black silk cap on the back part of their head. 
Dear old creatures! a life devoted to patient 
and honest labor, to piety and strong family 
affections, is written on their quiet, gentle, wrink- 
led faces. The girls, for being dressed in more 
modern attire, have not a less modest de- 
meanor. Many stop at the different stations 
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on the shore; or, rather, from the station walk 
up on the hills, a great distance often, before 
they reach their homes. A few are pilgrims, 
who go, as we do, to Einsiedlen and whom we’ll 
meet again, more than once, on the way. 

The shores of the lake are charming,—vil- 
lages, nice country-houses, and pretty hills 
above, rising into gentle slopes, covered with 
fiuit-trees, the shadow of which dances lightly 
on the rich, smooth grass. We leave the boat 
at Richterswyl, where we take the stage-coach 
to Einsiedlen. O, the charm of the old stage- 
coach in a country seen for the first time! 
This drive, and another from Einsiedlen to 
Brunnen, are among the most pleasant remem- 
brances of our journey. We have the front 
seats; but our friend Lizzie, not contented with 
those, and aspiring to a higher position, asks, 
by gestures, of our driver the permission of 
sharing his box with him. The little rustic, 
with a pretty innocent face, is very quick in an- 
swering the American lady’s pantomine; he 
makes room for her by his side with evident 
pleasure, and is as complimentary by his looks 
as another might be by the most graceful 
speeches. As we ascend the hills, the lake is 
more and more lovely. We play with it at hide- 
and-seek, as the road frequently turns. When we 
thought it lost for good, it was delightful to see 
again, all of a sudden, the blue sheet of water, 
the cathedral, the city at its feet, and the Alps 
towering in the distance. Then, it is charming 
also to witness what enthusiasm can do between 
loving people, to make up for the lack of words. 
Lizzie’s littke companion does not speak En- 
glish; she does not speak German ; but she fre- 
quently turns to him, pointing to the lake, and 
saying, “Beautiful, beautiful!’ He turns to 
her, pointing to the Alps, and saying, “ Schén, 
schén!” and they look at each other, and they 
repeat the scene over and over again, looking 
all the time a perfect image of happiness and 
mutual understanding. 

At last we decidedly turn our backs to the lake, 
and find ourselves high on the mountain—the 
Etzel. Little by little, we lose the gardens and 
orchards, and see nothing but fir-trees, straight 
and tall; little cows of a pretty dead-leaf color 
grazing in fragrant pastures; here and there a 
little patch of wheat, conquest of man on the 
hard-hearted mountain; a saw-mill, where the 
gigantic fir-trees are prepared for building pur- 
poses ; some lonely houses, the inhabitants of 
which are at once shepherds and weavers. 
Now the chain of mountains of Glaris, termi- 
nating in the pyramidal Képfenstock, appears 
in all its somber beauty. The scenery is wild, 
the air pure and elating; no noise of engine, no 





carriage, no passers-by, excepting a few pil- 
grims who take sometimes the shorter paths, 
come out again on the road, and, after all, wil] 
reach Einsiedlen as soon as the stage-coach, 
No steam, we said; but all at once we notice a 
high stone wall, strong, as one builds them in 
Europe, “The railroad!” or rather “ Die Eisen. 
bahn !” says our little driver, proudly. .So, had 
we waited one year more to come to Europe, 
we would not have had the pleasure of this 
drive; instead, we would rush at full speed 
through this romantic country, taking only a 
glimpse of what we enjoy now so thoroughly, 
After nearly three hours’ ride, the wild site 
where Ejinsiedlen is built, opens before us, 
Here is the Mythen, an imposing mountain 
which keeps watch over the valley; here is the 
village—a long, narrow street; and there, in 
front of us, the celebrated Church and Abbey of 
Maria Einsiedlen, or Notre Dame des Ermites, 





BLANCHE AND ISABEL. 
A TALE OF SICILY, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LEGOUVE. 





Il. 


ENRY, seated on the throne of Sicily, of 

which he had despoiled the lawful heir, 
reigned a prey to all those fears which 
pursue usurpers. He knew that the Sicilians 
murmured against his authority, and regretted 
the family of ‘Tancred. It was in vain that he 
seized and punished all who manifested their 
discontent. Such severity only increased the 
hatred of the people, and strengthened the con- 
spirators. At this juncture, emissaries which 
he had employed to seek out all the secrets 
which were connected with his power, arrived 
with the intelligence that they had ascertained 
that the sister of William was concealed with 
the Chevalier de Toredo. The escape of that 
princess had caused him much uneasiness, and, 
to deprive of all hope those who might think 
of opposing to him a branch of the royal family, 
he had spread a report of herdeath. That this 
was false, was to him a matter of indifference ; 
but it was necessary for him to have the prin- 
cess in his power, that he might have nothing 
to fear from the sentiments of the Sicilians. 
Accordingly, he dispatched a troop of soldiers 
to the Chateau of Toredo, with orders to arrest 
Eliza, of whom he gave them a description. 

Of this the chevalier was apprised before they 
arrived ; but before she could leave the chateau, 
the soldiers of Henry had surrounded it. He 
was able only to place her in a subterranean 
apartment which was difficult to detect. This 
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was but just accomplished when the guards ap- 
peared, and demanded that Eliza de Tancred 
should be delivered to them. Blanche was 
present; they took her for the princess, and 
arrested her. The chevalier told them that she 
was his daughter. The soldiers, thinking it was 
a stratagem, threatened to set fire to the chateau. 
At the word fire, Blanche and her father feared 
for the safety of Eliza. 

The generous Blanche then embraced the 
only means of saving her. She took advantage 
of the mistake of the agents of Henry; and, 
happy in sacrificing herself for her friend, she 
said: “It is not proper to deceive you longer. 
I am indeed Eliza; my fate is in your hands.” 
The chevalier, being sincerely attached to the 
house of Tancred, and fearing to jeopardize its 
last scion, had courage enough to equal the 
noble devotion of his daughter, and did not 
contradict her. The soldiers, being persuaded 
that they were masters of the princess, con- 
ducted Blanche and Toredo to Palermo, where 
they were thrown into the same prison which 
William had occupied. 

What was Eliza’s grief when she heard that 
the chevalier and his daughter were prisoners ! 
She was distressed that the hospitality she re- 
ceived should expose her benefactors. As she 
was ignorant of the generous falsehood of 
Blanche, and believed the cause of the deten- 
tion of her friends was the asylum which they 
had extended to her, she was perplexed in de- 
termining what she ought to do for their safety. 
Her first thought was to make a discovery of 
herself to Henry, and to offer her life as the 
price of their liberty; but had she not reason 
to fear that, far from aiding them, that confes- 
sion would only hasten their ruin? So long as 
she maintained silence, they were only sus- 
pected of having received her. From the mo- 
ment that she spoke, they would find themselves 
convicted. 

During the indecision into which that appre- 
hension had thrown her, she determined to go 
to Palermo. She could there inquire into all 
the rumors, and be governed by what she 
learned, as to the course she should adopt. in 
order to be useful to Blanche and the chevalier 
witheut compromising their safety. She ac- 
cordingly departed, with one of the domestics 
of Toredo. 

No sooner had she arrived at Palermo than 
she heard rumors about a sister of William, 
who was in prison and about to be condemned. 
This intelligence revealed all. She flew to the 
palace of Henry, and that access might be 
opened to her, she requested a moment for con- 
versation with him, on a subject connected with 





— 





the interests of his kingdom. She was admit- 
ted ; and, addressing Henry, she said: 

“They have deceived you. You suppose that 
you have in your power Eliza de Tancred; you 
have only the daughter of the Chevalier de 
Toredo, who assumed her name with the hope 
of dying in her place. It is I alone who remain 
of that illustrious blood. If the question only 
regarded the throne, which you have ravished 
from me, I could willingly resign it to Blanche; 
but, as it regards the scaffold, 1 come to claim 
my rights! Restore, then, liberty to your mag- 
nanimous prisoner, and strike your enemy. I 
await her pardon, and my death !” 

Henry remained confounded with astonish- 
ment. He comprehended a contention for 
power, but not for an ignominious death! He 
was ignorant whether he was deceived by 
Blanche or Eliza, but he perceived in both an 
equal grandeur of soul. However, fearing a 
snare, he commanded his prisoners to be 
brought before him. They hastened to the 
tower, but how surprised were they! Blanche 
and her father had disappeared. Enraged by 
the report, he committed Eliza to the strictest 
custody, and dispatched soldiers in all direc- 
tions, with instructions to seize the two fugitives. 

The attempt was useless. The chevalier and 
his daughter were already at Messine, with So- 
dorini, their deliverer. That Sicilian nobleman, 
an enemy to the Germans, had long meditated 
their expulsion. In that project he had united 
with some of the citizens of Messine, who were 
influential by birth, wealth, or talent; aid the 
hatred of the people for the Germans assured him 
of a numerous party. As a skillful conspira- 
tor, and to avert suspicion, he repaired to 
Palermo, was presented at court, and, as nature 
had endowed him with insinuating qualities, he 
knew how to please the sovereign. It was at 
the time he was in favor that Blanche had been 
conducted to Messine, under the name of Eliza 
de Tancred. Soderini, judging how useful that 
name would be to his enterprise, had, by bribery, 
gained admission to her, disclosed his project, 
and proposed for her to follow him. Blanche 
had consented, without reveating her secret; 
and Sodorini, having found means to effect her 
escape, carried her to Messine. The conspira- 
tors, at the sight of her whom they believed to 
be Eliza de Tancred, were much encouraged, 
and perceived how important it was that it 
should be known. Mingling with the people, 
they distributed among them arms, and the 
emissaries of Henry arrived only to witness a 
a general insurrection. 

We know with what rapidity a fire, when 
kindled, communicates to all-parts of a building, 
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and how quickly it is reduced to a mass of ruins 
and ashes. Not less promptly did enthusiasm 
penetrate the hearts of the people. They rushed 
with fury to the citadel which treason had sur- 
rendered, and they massacred the whole garri- 
son. The remainder of Germans are slaugh- 
tered in the streets, in their houses, in the 
temples. They are overtaken while in the arms 
of their Sicilian wives. They do not even spare 
the infants, who perish, sacrificed while in their 
cradles, or on the breast which nourishes them. 
Amid this carnage the name of Eliza flies in 
every direction. She is proclaimed Queen of 
Sicily. She is borne along in triumph, and they 
aim with ardor to defend her. Blanche, herself 
dressed in armor, determined, by braving dan- 
ger, to give an example of courage to a people 
ready to die for her. 

Amid such important events she was not un- 
mindful of Pierre, and of what Eliza had told 
her concerning him. She sent a secret courier 
to Aix, to the Court of Provence, to inform the 
prince of all that had transpired, and to engage 
him to take arms for his mistress. 

Henry did not grant to Blanche time to await 
the return of this emissary. At the first report 
of the rising at Messine, he advanced with the 
greatest rapidity, followed by a formidable army. 
He sent before him a proclamation, in which he 
asserted that the new queen was not Eliza de 
Tancred, and declared that the princess was in 
his power; but the people of Messine saw in 
this only an artifice, which excited still more 
their fury. 

Soderini, their general, thought he ought to 
profit by their indignation, and hastened to meet 
Henry. The two armies encountered some 
miles from Messine. The battle commenced 
with the greatest fury on both sides, and victory 
was for a considerable time undecided. Blauche, 
who fought heroically by the side of her father, 
desired to turn the scale by a brilliant exploit. 
She perceived in the ranks of the enemy the 
son of Henry, and, spurring her courser, rushed 
upon him, swordin hand. The prince permitted 
her to approach, and, when near, raised his 
hand to strike. She parried the blow, and re- 
turned one so powerful that he was struck from 
his horse. She sprang from hers, renewed the 
combat, and slew him. At that spectacle, the 
troops of Henry were panic-stricken ; and those 
of Blanche rushing upon them with new fury, 
the Germans turned and fled in disorder. it 
was in vain that Henry attempted to rally them. 
He was drawn along in the rout, and hastened 
with his shattered army to conceal his disgrace 
in Palermo. 





We may suppose that Blanche, now victorious, 


was still more dear to her soldiers. Her beauty, 
her youth, her valor, made her the idol of the 
army. At that moment the confidant whom 
she had sent to Pierre of Provence, returned 
with his answer. That prince, always passion- 
ately attached to Eliza, explained his silence, 
A shipwreck had thrown him on the African 
coast, where he was retained in slavery, with. 
out the power to write. He had just arrived in 
his father’s dominions, having escaped through 
many perils, which he promised to relate to 
Eliza. He thought himself happy in fighting 
for a mistress whose name he had so often 
made the deserts repeat. He finished in these 
words : 

“ My charming Eliza, my father consents to 
our marriage, and approves my enterprise. The 
order for embarkation is already given to the 
troops. As soon as my forces are ready, | 
shall cross the sea, land at Messiue, and there 
I desire to revenge you, or perish.” 

Having read his message, Blanche dispatched 
a vessel to instruct the prince to conduct his fleet 
to Palermo, where she awaited him. She had, 
in fact, profited by the first moments of panic 
in the enemy’s army, to take possession of sev- 
eral important places, and arrived at the gates 
of Palermo, after securing all the cities in her 
route, 

Henry prepared to avenge his defeat. He 
saw with grief that he must only think of de- 
fense. Blanche, learning that Pierre of Prov- 
ence, in pursuance of her instructions, had 
appeared before Palermo, and was blockading 
the port, gave the order for the assault. The 
city, pressed by sea and land, was unable to 
make a long resistance; and Henry, seeing 
himself deserted, escaped with a small escort. 
Blanche, commanding the carnage to cease, and 
pardon to be proclaimed, entered amid a people 
in a transport of joy in being rescued from the 
yoke of the Germans, and at liberty to obey the 
laws of the family they had so much regretted. 

Meanwhile Pierre, having forced the port, 
and palpitating with joy, pride, and love, sprang 
on shore, and sought to join the mistress for 
whose sake he had conquered. He is informed 
that she is in the royal palace. He hastens 
thither. He is ushered into a saloon where 
Blanche is waiting alone. He perceives her, 
and, deceived by the resemblance, falls at her 
feet. But can a lover be long mistaken? He 
gazes, but does not recognize Eliza, and searches 
in vain for his mistress in the person who bears 
her name. He is uncertain. He can not de- 
cide. Has Eliza deceived him in calling her- 
self the sister of William, or does the woman 
before him deceive in assuming her name? 
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Blanche perceived his trouble, and did not wish 
to prolong it. Addressing him, she said: 
“Pierre, your heart does not deceive you. I 
am not your Eliza, though nature has adorned 
me with her features. You merit, by your con- 
stancy and valor, to find her faithful. Henry 
held her in chains; but they are broken, and 
you shall see her again.” 

“Eliza,” crie | Pierre, “let me but see her. 
If she still loves me, I shall have dowry prefer- 
able to all the diadems in the universe.” 

“Love and a diadem she brings you, both at 
the same time. She is Queen of Sicily. 1 
have conquered in her name, only to restore to 
her her name and heritage. To-morrow I will 
assemble the nobles, to reveal to them the secret 
which is known only to my father and you.” 

Surprise, admiration, and tenderness at once 
filled the soul of Pierre. He could not find 
language to express the sentiments with which 
he was penetrated. He broke the silence only 
to ulter a cry of grief. At that moment the 
officer, directed by Blanche to restore Eliza to 
liberty, informed them that she was no longer 
at Palermo. “When,” he continued, “1 pre- 
sented myself to liberate the princess, the jailer 
told me that the king had removed her from 
the city some days previous; that perhaps the 
barbarous man had sacrificed her to his hate.” 

This intelligence overwhelmed Blanche and 
Pierre. Love and friendship, in equal distress, 
groaned at once. Blanche interrogated the 
German prisoners concerning the fate of Eliza. 
One of them informed her that Henry had 
transferred her to a neighboring chateau, which 
was guarded by a numerous garrison. “Sol- 
dier,” cried Pierre, “guide me to that chateau. 
My Provengals are sufficient to put it in my 
power; and who but the lover of Eliza ought to 
be her deliverer?” Blanche did not wish to 
ravish from Pierre the happiness of freeing 
Eliza. She was content to support the Proven- 
gals by a detachment of Sicilians, who followed. 
Pierre precipitated his march, and, after several 
hours, arrived at the foot of the castle. He 
immediately ordered ladders to be erected 
against the wall, and was the first to mount, 
battle-ax in hand. A billet was thrown to him 
from the rampart. The governor said that Eliza 
would perish if he did not retire ; that already 
the sword was raised. That menace only re- 
doubled the ardor of Pierre. He approaches 
the drawbridge, cuts with his battle-ax one of 
the chains which hold it. The bridge falls; 
Pierre springs forward; his army follows. ‘They 
enter the castle. ‘They behold a scaffold erected, 
and Eliza about to receive the murderous stroke. 
Pierre rushes upon the executioner, disarms 











him, and bears off in his arms Eliza, who is 
unconscious. 

What was the astonishment and joy of the 
princess when, recovering from her swoon and 
opening her beautiful eyes, she found herself 
in the arms of the lover whom she believed 
dead or unfaithful! She again fainted, still 
doubting, though pressing Pierre to her heart. 
It was necessary that she should repeatedly 
hear that voice which’ had so many times 
charmed her soul; ‘hat she should recall those 
looks in which she had read so much love. 
Being at last assured, she abandoned herself to 
the most delightful emotions. She tasted the 
happiness of finding the prince whom she 
adored, the pleasure of owing her life to him, 
and the assurance that his love was undimin- 
ished. She listened with avidity to the recital 
of his misfortunes, his return, his arrival in pur- 
suance of the directions of Blanche, their vic- 
tories, and all they had accomplished for her; 
and, to crown-all, she entertained no doubt of 
the consummation of her happiness by a union 
with the prince. 

Meanwhile, the prince contrived another sur- 
prise for her. In relating to her the courage 
and success of Blanche, he had not disclosed 
the generous surrender of herself. Occupied 
with thoughts concerning her lover, his passion, 
constancy, and promises, she returned to Pa- 
lermo, without once fixing her thoughts on the 
throne which had been conquered for her. 
Pierre conducted her to the grand square of 
the city. Blanche, in the presence of the no- 
bles, the army, and the citizens, lays down the 
diadem, advances toward her, and cries aloud: 

“Citizens, soldiers, behold your sovereign. I 
am only the daughter of the Chevalier de To- 
redo. 1 am but her subject. I ventured to use 
her name, in order to secure her from death. I 
restore it to her when the scaffold becomes for 
her a throne. Eliza de Tancred, ascend the 
throne of your ancestors, and receive, as the 
first homage, the submission of Blanche.” 

The assembled multitude broke out in loud 
applause. Eliza, much affected, wished to de- 
cline the honor; but ‘Toredo and the nobles bore 
her to the throne. Before taking her seat, she 
called to her arms her generous benefactress. 
That sight filled many hearts with emotion, and 
all eyes with tears. 

The first care of Eliza was to unite Blanche 
to Soderini, whom she raised to the rank of 
first minister. She bestowed high dignities on 
Toredo, and rewarded all who had combated 
for her. 

When she had satisfied her gratitude, she 
thought of her own happiness and that of the 
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prince. She married Pierre. Their nuptials | Niger. Again they have learned from his own 


were celebrated with the greatest pomp, at 
Palermo. Eliza, thus happy, did not forget her 
faithful Blanche. That friend became her coun- 
selor. She carried to her the complaints of 
the unfortunate, the wishes of her people ; and 
the court of Eliza was the only one where 
reigned at the same time love, friendship, and 
justice. 





THE HEART OF AFRICA. 


BY PKOFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 


HE outer shell of the African Continent 
has become pretty well known to naviga- 
tors and explorers; but its heart is yet, to 

a large extent, covered with the ¢erra incognita— 
the “Great Unknown.” 

It has been of late years the special pride of 
several noted German travelers to penetrate 
these mysterious recesses; and some of these 
heroic men have laid down their lives in the 
noble effort to reveal the secrets of Interior 
Africa. But the latest explorer, and one who 
is just now the idol of Germany, has been, by 
the smiles of Providence, and his own skill and 
powers of endurance, enabled to learn a great 
deal that is new and interesting, and to return 
in health and vigor of body and mind to tell his 
charming story to delighted crowds of his coun- 
trymen. And, while he is thus living with his 
friends, the hero of Africa, on the platform in 
speech, and in the press with his pen, an ad- 
mirer and geographical colaborer has given us 
an interesting biography of his idol, while Ger- 
hard Rohlfs himself speaks to us directly con- 
cerning some of the most interesting events of 
his daring explorations. And from these sources 
we weave our story. 

Very few German travelers have succeeded 
in making themselves so beloved by the great 
public; but in most of the towns and cities of 
the country—few of which he has left unvisited-- 
his fresh and animated account of his adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, his modest de- 
meanor, and his remarkable social qualities, have 
made him a general favorite. Thousands have 
listened to his adventures at the Court of Mo- 
rocco, to his daring passage over the lofty Atlas 
chain, to the murderous attack on him in the 
desert, and his visit to the Oasis of Tawat, the 
first European to tread this spot. And again 
they have listened to the account of his journey 
directly across Africa to Bornou, on a visit to 
the Sultan of that territory, and to his reap- 
pearance on the west coast of Africa, after an 
absence of two years on the waves of the river 





mouth of his pilgrimage across the burning sands 
of the Lybian desert to the world-renowned 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, whose oracle was first 
consulted by Alexander the Great; and of his 
services as Prussian attaché to the English 
army in its expedition to Abyssinia, when the 
haughty Emperor Theodore and his Fortress 
of Magdala fell into the hands of his English 
foes. 

These few incidents prove that Rohlfs has 
had a very eventful career, which will justify us 
in tarrying for a time to learn more of his early 
life. Heis yet quitea young man—ouly forty— 
and in his sixteenth year he entered the army, 
in the German war with Denmark about Schles- 
wig-Holstein ; and he fought with so much valor 
that he received an officer’s commission. At 
the close of the war, he began the study of 
medicine, which he pursued at several of the 
principal universities of Germany. But his 
restless spirit of adventure would not permit 
him to settle quietly down. He undertook an 
adventurous journey to Austria, Italy, Switzer. 
land, and, finally, to Algiers. Here his money 
ran out, and he found himself obliged to enlist 
in the French foreign legion, then fighting the 
Arabs. He suffered all the hardships of these 
contests against the Kabyles, fighting in cav- 
erns and mountain fastnesses; and here again 
soon rose to the highest position in the army to 
which a foreigner could attain, and was deco- 
rated for his bravery and enterprise with sev- 
eral orders. 

This wild, adventurous life among the Arabs 
was a capital school for what was to be his fu- 
ture career. He steeled his body to fatigue, 
and learned to look the fiercest dangers in the 
face, and, at the same time, he became ac- 
quainted with the Arabic language, and the 
manners of the natives of these Algerian mount- 
ains. Without these providential preparations, 
he would never have been able so successfully 
to have performed his later deeds. With them, 
he was just the man to explore the Empire of 
Morocco, whose people were then so hostile to 
all Europeans. He determined to undertake 
this task, notwithstanding its dangers. But he 
could only do so in disguise, and therefore as- 
sumed that of a traveling Mohammedan physi- 
cian; for to appear among them as a Christian 
would have been certain destruction. He made 
his way at first to the Grand Sherif of Ufan— 
the Mohammedan Pope—and there found quite 
a hospitable reception, mainly because this in- 
dividual was quite fond of Europeans, and, in 
reality, toa certain extent, affected foreign man- 
ners. He gave his German guest a mule and 
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a letter of recommendation to the Governor of 
the capital city, Fez. Here he was kindly re- 
ceived by the commanding general, and induced 
to join the army as military surgeon. The sul- 
tan was, at that time, holding a review of his 
forces, andl was pleased, on examining Rohifs 
and perceiving his medical skill, to make him 
chief surgeon of the entire army, with a salary 
that would give him a comfortable support. 

This gave him a chance to travel; and he 
followed the army to Mequinez, where he es- 
tablished himself as a physician, having ob- 
tained some salve, oil of camphor, emetics, and 
a little flour for pills. Over his shop. he hung 
out his sign, on which was displayed in large 
Arabic letters: “ Mustapha, the German Phy- 
sician and Surgeon.” ‘This was the first doc- 
tor’s shingle ever put up in Morocco, and it 
excited immense curiosity. From early morn- 
ing to late evening crowds of young and old, 
rich and poor, stood before his door, spelling 
out the mystical letters of his sign. He wasa 
brilliant and immediate success, was called to 
some of the highest persons and positions of 
the Government, and thus soon acquired an in- 
timate knowledge of the affairs of this previ- 
ously unknown state. 

Thus prepared, he, after a while, began his 
first journey of discovery by exploring one of 
the rivers of the land, from west to east, in its 
whole extent; and this brought him to the 
Oasis of Tafilet, where, faint and tired, he, one 
day, lay down to sleep in a mosque; for he was 
there a perfect stranger. Scarcely had he fallen 
asleep, when he was roused by a kick from an 
officer, who inquired who he was and what he 
wanted. Rohlfs answered, as usual, “A Ger- 
man follower of the Prophet, by the name of 
Mustapha.” But this was not satisfactory to 
the crowd that gathered around him. They 
considered him a spy from Algiers, and, on 
searching him, found an old passport, which 
confirmed their suspicions. The fanatical crowd 
dragged him to the judge, continually howling, 
“He isa spy, and emissary of the Christian Sul- 
tan!” meaning Napoleon III. Rohlfs thought 
his last hour had come; but the timely arrival 
of a native prince, who had some conception of 
the nature of a passport, released him from the 
hands of the crowd, and his preserver also took 
him to his house, and finally forwarded him on 
his journey by a letter to the sheik of the next 
Oasis. 

Here he remained ten days, and ate out of 
the same bow] with the ruler, which ought to have 
made his person sacred. But Mohammedan 
hospitality is only good as long as it lasts. 
When the guest has departed, he is a stranger ; 





and this faithless sheik determined to possess 
himself of Rohlfs’ money and arms. The even- 
ing for his departure had come; for in Sahara 
one travels only at night, to avoid the heat of the 
burning sun and the tortures of thirst. Rohlfs 
parted from his host with a blessing and a single 
servant, in order to cross the mountains and 
reach Algiers, where he again hoped to enjoy 
the comforts of civilized life among his old 
friends. After a few hours’ travel, he lay down 
by a stream to rest, and soon fell into a deep 
sleep. His waking he relates in these words: 

“ How long I slept, I do not know. When I 
awoke, the sheik stood over me with the smok- 
ing muzzle of his gun pointing to my breast. 
He had not hit my heart, as he wished, but had 
broken my left arm. As I tried with my right 
one to seize my pistol, the sheik cut my right 
arm almost in two with his saber. I sank down 
from the loss of blood, and my servant saved 
himself by flight. The next morning I came 
to myself only to find that I had nine wounds ; 
for this wretch must have struck me after I was 
senseless, to be sure of my death. Every thing 
was gone but my blood-drenched clothes. Al- 
though the water was not far from me, I could 
not reach it; I sought to roll to it, but in vain. 
I suffered terribly from burning thirst.” 

Thus he lay two days an! nights half faint- 
ing, and tortured with the fearful anxiety that 
the hyenas of the forest might devour him alive. 
At last he saw men approaching with picks and 
shovels, who had evidently come to bury the 
murdered man. His cry for water told of the 
little life still left, and they proved to be good 
Samaritans. They bring him water, and then 
obtain a mule with which to bear him to the 
miserable dwelling of the sheik of the oasis. 
They care for him, bind up his wounds, put 
splints, by his direction, on his wounded arm, 
and bed it for rest in the soft sand. The 
people of this oasis were miserably poor; but 
at the public cost they send away for wheat to 
another oasis, and the young girls bring him 
the tender sprouts of the young barley, while 
the women kneel at his painful couch, and fairly 
suffocate him with the food which they would 
force into his mouth. 

Such unexpected and tender care in a barbar- 
ous land surprised and restored him; so that, 
in a few months, he was able to pursue his jour- 
ney, as a helpless beggar, over the barren sand 
to the first French garrison of Algiers, whose 
commandant received him kindly, and cared for 
him in the hospital until letters and means 
arrived from his home. 

This journey through Southern Morocco 
made of Rohlfs an African explorer at a bound. 
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He had demonstrated his rare capacity as a 
bold pioneer of science, and henceforth his call- 
ing was marked out for him. Africa became his 
domain; and a long series of travels led him 
through the most distant portions of this land, 
from the Mediterranean shore to the Niger 
and the Atlantic coast, through the deserts of 
Lybia, and again to the snow-crowned summits 
of Abyssinia. A second journey through Mo- 
rocco was of great importance to science in 
the discovery of new lands never before visited 
by European travelers, whence he passed on to 
Timbuctoo and Southern Africa. The inhab- 
itants of those regions often declared to him 
that they would kill any Christian who should 
come among them. But Rohilfs, under the guise 
of a Mohammedan, safely pursued his way. But 
he had to endure all kinds of suffering and priva- 
tions. Scorpions bit him, his money failed him, 
faithless men embarrassed him; but he passed 
courageously through every thing. Where it 
was necessary, he stopped awhile and performed 
some important cures, which brought him money 
and fame. Wherever he went, the story of his 
marvelous revolver preceded him; for neither 
Arab nor Berber had seen so miraculous a 
weapon. Crowds gathered around him as soon 
as he arrived in a new place, desirous of seeing 
a pistol that was always loaded. At the close of 
the year 1864, he returned to his home, after an 
absence of ten years; but could scarcely remain 
long enough to tell his story and receive the 
congratulations of. his friends. The following 
year he commenced that famous exploration 
which led him straight through Africa, from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic coast. He went 
from Tripoli to Moorzook, and thence across 
the desert to Kouka, the capital of Bornou, 
where he arrived in July, 1866, and received 
the most friendly reception from the Sultan 
Omar. He then safely reached the Atlantic at 
the mouth of the Niger, and returned home by 
an English steamer, vza Liverpool. 

King William of Prussia, who took a great 
interest in him, then sent him on the famous 
expedition to Abyssinia, and on his return he 
brought the great silver seal of the unfortunate 
Emperor Theodore, which is now preserved in 
the museum of Berlin. He had scarcely rested, 
when the king again requested him to bear royal 
presents to the Sultan of Bornou, as a grateful 
acknowledgment for the kind treatment of that 
monarch toward the German travelers who had 
visited his realm—Rohlfs included. For the 
last four years the Nestor of travelers has re- 
mained at home, among his admiring country- 
men. He is in the prime of life, and an active 
assistant in the preparations of all new expedi- 





tions, which he can greatly aid by his counsels 
and experience. His strange adventures he js 
giving to the world in the form of books, essays, 
and public lectures, and this last mode of enter. 
tainment and instruction he is actually making 
popular in Germany among the people, where 
it has hitherto been confined mainly to scholars, 
But the special field for his activity is the soil 
of Africa; and it is hardly probable that he 
will remain long away from it, where his pe- 
culiar power and knowledge can throw light on 
many dark places that no other living man can 
illumine. 

He tells no better story than that of his fa- 
mous visit to the negro Sultan of Bornou, the 
ruler of Soudan, in Central Africa. Sultan 
Umar had very xindly received and treated the 
noted travelers from Germany, Beurmann and 
Barth; and Rohlfs was therefore much pleased 
to be permitted to visit his dominions and see 
him face to face ; and, to retain all the life and 
verve of the narrative, we will be his mouth- 
piece, and give it as does he, in the first person: 

“T was now to see this noble prince, face to 
face. The evening before, a eunuch had brought 
me the command to hold myself in readiness, 
for the sultan was willing to receive me. On 
the appointed morning it rained so violently 
that there was no thought of going out. But, 
as usual, the weather cleared up about noon, and 
Mohammed Tittani, a court-officer of the sul- 
tan, appeared on horseback, and slaves brougitt 
another saddled horse of the sultan for me. 
Every body rides in the capital city of Kouka; 
it would be disgraceful for a man of any dis- 
tinction to walk. And as, among us, princes 
send for their distinguished visitors in court- 
carriages, so, in Bornou, the sultan sends a 
‘court-horse’ to his guests. 

“It was a long distance from my dwelling to 
the sultan’s palace ; and I, as the first European 
in European costume—or, as they say there, in 
Christian dress—was naturally the object of con- 
tinual curiosity. At last I arrived at head- 
quarters, and was first presented to the ‘digma,’ 
the prime minister of the sultan. He led me 
then, through various ante-courts, to an open 
space between two buildings, and which was 
full of courtiers and civil officers. A few young 
princes—sons of the sultan—were also there; 
but as they were scarcely yet released from the 
harem, not much attention was paid to them, 
and they were less regarded than the splendidly 
dressed eunuchs. 

“Here I was obliged to remain for a long 
time ; and this seemed to be the course of cere- 
monies in Bornou, for the digma informed me 
that this is the custom ai our courts. That our 
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princes in Europe consider punctuality the first 
duty of true politeness, is not yet known in 
Bornou. During this time, those present, and 
especially the eunuchs, perpetrated the most 
stupid jokes at my expense. They supposed 
that I did not understand Kanouri, the language 
of the people of Bornou; but by long inter- 
course with my servants, who were Bornous, 
and by the aid of Barth’s Vocabulary, I had 
been enabled to learn enough of Kanouri to 
understand their stupid witticisms concerning 
me: ‘ The Christians are heathen, and do not 
know that a God exists. Why do the dogs come 
here? Would that our gracious sultan would 
kill them, as does the Sultan of Waday !’ 

“In the mean while, digma had entered the 
palace to announce my presence to the sultan. 
After a long pause, he returned to release me 
from the agreeable company of this antecham- 
ber. But now arose a new embarrassment! 
Another court-officer asked me to take off my 
shoes. I was dressed in European costume—a 
Summer dress of gray linen, a Turkish fez on 
my head, and low boots on my feet. In Bornou, 
all who appear before the sultan must come with 
head and feet bare, although the ruler and the 
whole court are Mohammedans; and these, as 
is well known, are opposed to the uncovering of 
the head. This national custom is practiced in 
Bornou because all who come into the presence 
of the sovereign must prostrate themselves on 
the ground, press their face to the floor, and 
cast handfuls of sand on the back of their heads, 
Every one, even those who stand nearest to the 
throne, must accomplish this salutation. 

“It was clear that the courtiers wished to force 
me into this humiliating ceremony ; but, seeing 
their object, I declared that, in case they in- 
sisted on the removal of my shoes, it would 
be necessary for me first to return to my lodg- 
ings, as my shoes were fastened with locks, 
They examined them, and found them locked 
around my ankles by gum-elastic bands. They 
then returned to the sultan, and came imme- 
diately back with the command that I should 
enter just as I was. 

“I found Sultan Omar ina large apartment 
resting on strong columns. It was entirely des- 
titute of furniture; but the floor was covered 
with a thick layer of sand, clearly in order that 
it might be used in the ceremony of salutation. 
The ruler was sitting in the rear of the hall, on 
a platform which was covered with a Persian 
carpet. He was in the costume of a wealthy 
Tripolitan merchant; his head was covered 
with a white turban, and his body with a white 
silk sack, and over this a black cloth burnoose, 


or cloak; and before him were some yellow 
Vor. XXXIV.—13 





slippers. As the sultan was sitting, nothing else 
could be seen of his dress but a sort of red 
gown. Before him lay a saber in a silver 
sheath, a present from Queen Victoria, and two 
richly mounted pistols. The wall behind him 
was adorned with a few pictures, mostly paper 
sheets containing soldiers, such as are given to 
little children to teach them to cut the figures 
from the paper. At the left of the sultan stood 
the only article of furniture in the spacious 
apartment—the throne of Bornou—an old arm- 
chair like that of the Westphalian peasants! 

“T greeted the sultan in Oriental style, bow- 
ing very low and laying my hand on my breast, 
Sultan Omar immediately bade me sit down ; that 
is, I was obliged to squat opposite to him, on the 
sand-floor. And now our interview fairly com- 
menced. We mutually inquired after each other’s 
health and condition, and especially after our 
skin ; for the inhabitants of Bornou, so sensitive 
to cold, make great account of the healthy con- 
dition of the skin. And all these phrases were 
interspersed with ‘God be praised!’ ‘God be 
thanked !’ and I slipped in besides, occasionally, 
such phrases as, ‘ May God lengthen the exist- 
ence of the Sultan!’ ‘May God bless the gra- 
cious Sovereign ! 

““ Finally, Omar inquired afier the health of 
the Prussian and the Turkish Sultans, and asked 
whether I had brought !etters from these 
princes, to which I gave a negative reply. He 
then inquired after the health of Abd-el-Kerim ; 
this was the name assumed by the great German 
traveler, Henry Barth, while in Africa, 

“* Abd-el-Kerim was a great friend of mine,’ 
said the sultan; but added, ‘He was an En- 
glishman.’ 

“*He is, unfortunately, dead,’ I answered; 
‘but he was not an Englishman ; he was a Ger- 
man, like Abd-el-Uhed [Vogel], like Ibrahim 
Bey [Beurmann], and like myself.’ 

“* Impossible! we knew him here only as an 
Englishman. When did he die? May God 
have mercy on him!’ ; 

“*As 1 was passing through Moorzook, on 
my journey hither, a messenger brought me. a 
letter from him; but the very next messenger 
brought me a letter from my brother, with the 
news of the death of Abd-el-Kerim, which was 
some eight months ago.’ 

“The sultan then inquired after the political 


condition of Europe, and very especially whether 


the Sultan of Turkey was at peace with the 
Christians ; or not again at war with Mosgou 
(Russia). I satisfied him regarding this point, 
and concerning my projected but interrupted | 
journey to Waday, where Vogel and Beurmann 
were both murdered. The sultan gave me the 
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best of hopes; but which were, alas! never to 
be fulfilled. 

“*We will do for you every thing that you 
wish. You are welcome here !’ 

“And therewith Sultan Omar dismissed me 
with as graceful a motion of the hand as could 
have been made by a king of France. 

“T subsequently had frequent audiences with 
him, and one a few days afterward with a view 
of delivering my presents ; for no one goes to 
Africa without presents. The meanest servant 
demands his gratuity, and even the sovereign of 
the land is accustomed to look for and accept 
costly presents. For this reason, I had bought 
in Tripoli all sorts of objects, such as I saw the 
Arabian dealers buying for the wants of the 
negro population—cloth burnooses, silk stuffs, 
genuine and imitation coral, glass beads, pow- 
der, paper, tea, sugar, etc. But when I had 
laid all these things at his feet, I soon perceived 
that the sultan was not entirely satisfied, and 
his Arabian major-domo had already hinted to me 
that the sovereign decidedly desired something 
of European, or rather Christian, manufacture. 
But I had not thought of this, and was not able 
to make such costly presents as Barth and 
Vogel. I tame happily on the idea of giving him 
my aneroid barometer, which was out of order, 
and practically useless to me, but which would 
still move. 

“] first tried to explain to lim the use of the 
instrument, and said: ‘ If the needle moves thus, 
it rains; and if it points thus, it storms,’ etc. 
Sultan Omar was delighted with it; and as this 
happened to be the period of the rainy season 
and great changes in the weather, my aneroid 
needle made its last desperate vacillations, and 
these, fortunately, coincided with my predic- 
tions regarding the weather. Then his enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds, and he exclaimed: 

“Christians alone can invent such an instru- 
ment!’ And a few days later he observed, 
‘What a pity that you have not the true faith ; 
how perfect you would then be !’ 

“ But as it is not very advisable to dispute 
with theologians about religion, and especially 
about faith, and as Sultan Omar has the de- 
gree of a fakir (that is, of doctor of theology), I 
was careful not to enter into any discussion of 
this kind. 

“ At another audience, the sultan managed 
to have his claims genuinely regarded, so far as- 
European presents were concerned. My friend 
Edward Mohr had given me, on my departure, a 
beautiful Spencer repeating-rifle. At the Lake 
of Tchad, my good luck favored me in granting 
me a shot at a hippopotamus, which I killed at 
the first shot, and to which, to make the matter 








sure, I gave a few extra balls from this ‘perpet- 
ually loaded gun.’ The sultan had heard of 
this famous weapon, and desired to see it ; and 
when a prince in this country asks to see any 
thing, it means as much as ‘Give it to me! 
And thus my famous American rifle found its 
way into the possession of the sultan. 

“Indeed, I one day thought that the sultan 
would annex my faithful and very watchful Spitz 
dog. He had heard of this wonderful animal, 
the like never before seen in Kouka, and he 
wished to see it. Sad and dejected, my little 
negro boy and I led Moorzook, the dog, into 
the presence of the king and council; but the 
animal barked so violently in the august assem: — 
bly, that the ministers and eunuchs, counselors 
and courtiers, all fled in disgust. Sultan Omar 
remained cool in all the unusual flurry, but com- 
manded us to take the dog away again. 

“Omar always remunerated me for my gifts 
in the most generous manner, and at my fre- 
quent audiences I was ever the recipient of 
favors. He is the second ruler of this dynasty, 
and has been on the throne of Bornou since 
1835, and is now about sixty-five years old. He 
is perfectly black, and, even among negroes, one 
would call him ugly, were it not that in his feat 
ures one perceives native goodness and genuine 
kindness. In 1866, his beard was gray, leaning 
to white. Barth accuses.him of great weakness 
in earlier life; but afler assuming the throne, 
he held the reins with a firm hand; and as liis 
eldest son, the heir presumptive, is a very ener- 
getic man, the fate of Bornou will probably re- 
main for some time in the hands of his family. 
But age is making its inroads on this ruler, and 
according to the last letters to my friend Nach- 
tigal, Sultan Omar is gradually becoming a 
good-natured child.” 

This allusion of Rohlfs to Nachtigal, reminds 
us that the King of Prussia was so gratified 
with the kindness of Sultan Omar to the Ger- 
man explorers, that he resolved to send him 
some gorgeous presents,—a magnificent chair 
for a throne, swords, pistols, rifles, the portraits 
of the royal family, etc. Rohlfs was commis- 
sioned to repeat the journey, with these treas- 
ures, to the negro sultan. But on arriving in 
Africa, he felt that he could scarcely spare time 
to make the same journey twice, and he en- 
gaged, in his place, Dr. Nachtigal, who very 
successfully performed his trust; while Rohlfs 
engaged in the exploration of the whole north- 
ern coast of Africa, east of Tripoli, with a view 
of finding a suitable place for the establishment 
of a German colony, and the best point for 
starting a road that might eventually be used as 
a means of communication to inner Africa, and 
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a highway of communication between the Ger- 
mans and this friendly African prince. 

Nachtigal was so warmly received by the Sul- 
tan of Soudan, that the latter allowed him to 
fluat his national flag over his dwelling in 
Kouka—the first Christian flag everpgiven to 
the breeze in the heart of Africa—and ackuowl- 
edged as a Christian flag, primarily, because all 
European standards are so regarded. Thus, 
the Germans, through such men as Rohlfs and 
Nachtigal, are ‘penetrating into the interior of 
Africa, and making friendly conquests that may 
finally insure a national reciprocity on the part 
of some of the most powerful sovereigns of this 
benighted land. 

And while German explorers are just now 
entering from the West in a new expedition, 
another is in contemplation from the valley of 
the Nile that shall penetrate from the East. 
This whole Soudan territory, under different 
chiefs, is. said to be marvelously rich, and capa- 
ble of large development; and while German 
explorers are trying to penetrate it, the German 
nation is looking toward it with curious eyes, 
and listening to the stories of its travelers with 
eager ears. And such gifted men as Rohlfs 
have something of interest for every class and 
every age, and, we believe, are doing a good 
work for humanity, and eventually for God. 





A LIVE QUESTION SETTLED. 





BY REV. R. H. HOWARD. 





“WV HILE the philosophers of late have been 
sagely discussing the question whether, 
indeed, the prayer of faith will heal the 

sick, it would seem that God himself has taken 

the matter in hand, and is affording us sensible 
and ocular demonstration of the present truth 
of this ancient apostolic doctrine. Some very 
interesting and remarkable instances of answers 
to prayer, resulting in the instantaneous and 
complete healing of the otherwise hopelessly 
sick, have recently occurred. I propose to group 

a few of these, note some of their points of re- 

semblance, and conclude with a few practical 

reflections. 
Rev. R. W. Travis, of Illinois, contributes the 

following to the Central Christian Advocate: . 

“T will furnish for your readers a case, which 
is certainly a miracle of mercy, in answer to the 
prayer of faith. This case came under my own 
observation, and I am well acquainted with the 
parties, and all the circumstances. To save the 
feelings of the family, I withhold both the name 
and location. But I will give both to you for 
your own eyes. 





“The brother is, I think, about fifty-seven 
years old, and is an M. D. by profession. He 
has for many years been a faithful Christian, 
and a local preacher in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He has a praying wife and two daugh- 
ters; both good, religious girls. For fifteen or 
sixteen years, the doctor had been much afflicted 
with sore eyes, and sometimes he was com- 
pelled to shut himself up in a darkened room 
for weeks, so painful was the light to his eyes. 

“Two years ago, the first of November, his 
eyes being worsej he went to the city for med- 
ical counsel ; ud al said, ‘ Doctor, there is no 
hope for you, for you will become quite blind 
within three months.’ He returned to his home 
with a sad heart, and his wife and daughters 
deeply sympathized with him, and shared his 
sufferings. 

“A few evenings after his getting home, all, 
as was his custom, retired for their secret or 
private prayers, and all felt deeply impressed to 
make the matter an object of special prayer. 
The doctor said: ‘O blessed Jesus, I come to 
thee for help; T want both to suffer and do thy 
will. If it is for my good and thy glory that 
I should go blind, thy will be done. But if I 
can do more good, and glorify thee more per- 
fectly with sight, then let me see. But thy will 
be done, and not mine.’ 

“Said he to me: ‘It appeared as if Jesus 
touched my eyes, for in one moment I was per- 
fectly cured. I rose to tell my family the good 
news, and my wife met me at the door, and 
said, “ Doctor, I do believe that Jesus will give 
you sight ;” but before I had time to answer, 
my daughters came running to me, both saying, 
“Pa, I know Jesus will hear us pray for your 
sight.”’ Said he: ‘1 told theni that he had 
already cured my eyes. It was then too dark 
for them to see; but as soon as a light was 
struck, all saw that my eyes were perfectly 
cured. And they stay cured.’ 

“ Now here is a miracle of mercy in answer 
to the prayer of faith. Jesus, while upon earth, 
did many things for poor suffering humanity. 
] judge a large majority of his miracles were 
of this kind. 

“ The people looked in wonder at his almighty 
power in feeding the multitudes; while the 
woman of Canaan, almost alone, received his 
attention and blessing, when she fell at his feet 
and prayed, ‘Lord, help me.’ 

“| refer (o the above case to show the efficacy 
of prayer; and I think there is very mucli iv 
store for us if we will but ask, in faith, for 
those blessings which are both spiritual and 
temporal.” 

The above bears date March 7, 1873. 
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Mrs. Sarah F. Stevens, wife of a minister 
resident in Topeka, Kansas, publishes, or is re- 
sponsible for, the following remarkable narra- 
tive, recently published in the Chicago Advance : 

“In one of the issues of the Advance last 
Autumn—some time in November, I think— 
was given an account of the instantaneous heal- 
ing of a iady by the prayer of faith. Many of 
your readers will readily recall the circum- 
stance, for it attracted much attention and com- 
ment at the time ; and in many hearts sank deep 
the question, ‘Can J, too, have such faith?’ 
But, at least in one case, that short recital 
proved indeed the little ‘grain of mustard- 
seed,’ which soon sprang up, increased a hun- 
dred-fold, and brought forth wonderful fruitage. 

“In one of our little Kansas villages there 
lives, at present, a humble, faithful missionary 
pastor. His wife, of like character with him- 
self, devotes her time to her little family; striv- 
ing by example, as well as by precept, to teach 
them, above al! other lessons, that trust in and 
love for the One whose eye ever watches over 
them, whose hand ever gently leads and guards 
them, which shall prove in all their afler years 
more precious than silver and gold, more com- 
forting than any earthly honors or pleasures. 

“The oldest child, a little girl of twelve, was, 
at the time of the publication of the article 
above referred to, a helpless, hopeless invalid. 
For three years she had suffered from the effects 
of chronic rheumatism, which had settled in one 
of her limbs, and had defied all the skill of the 
physicians who had been called. The leg was 
shrunken, stiff at the knee, shorter by some two 
inches than the other; and the hip-joint was be- 
ing gradually drawn from its socket, till the little 
one had become unable to move except with the 
severest pain, and her friends had been forced 
to resign themselves to the unwelcome truth 
that she must be a sufferer for life. 

“To that little home came the beloved Ad- 
vance, to comfort and cheer, as it cheers and 
comforts so many others ; and to her little suf- 
fering child the mother read its contents week 
by week. She read of this wonderful cure. 
The child’s interest was instantly awakened, 
and she could think and speak of nothing else. 
‘Mother, do you believe that Jesus could cure 
me if we had faith enough?’ She sought for 
all the sweet promises,—‘ Whatsoever ye ask in 
faith, believing, ye shall receive ;’ ‘The prayer 
of faith shall save the sick,’ and all the pre- 
cious company of Christ’s assuring words ; and 
again and again she asked her mother, ‘ Don’t 
Jesus mean what he says, and isn’t it just as 
true now as then ?’ 

“What could the mother say but ‘Yes’ to 





her innocent child; while her own heart faltered 
to come up to the full measure of faith in her 
own case. The little one persisted: ‘I do be. 
lieve Jesus will cure me, as he did that lady, if 
we can only have faith enough. She had been 
sick forty years, and I only three; so it will be 
easier to cure me than it was her. Mother, I 
have got the faith; haven’t you?’ Can not 
every mother feel for that dear mother, whose 
every nerve thrilled in sympathy with her suffer- 
ing child? But to have such faith—could it be 
possible ? 

“She strove to reason with her child, to tell 
her, perhaps her sickness was a cross the 
loving Savior saw it best for her to Carry; that 
her sweet submission to his will might be far 
more to his glory than her recovery. But the 
little girl persisted all day: ‘Mother, I have 
the faith; Jesus will cure me, if we will ask him, 
believing. Won't you, dear mother, have the 
faith too? 

“The next day was the same, only she seemed 
more urgent in her appeals. During the fore- 
noon, a physician who had attended her some- 
What, and was much interested in her case, 
came in to visit her, ‘bringing with him a new 
application, which he felt quite sure would re- 
lieve her, and perhaps benefit her permanently. 
He gave the mother explicit directions, talked 
hopefully to the little girl, and left, promising 
to come again in a few days, and note the effect 
of his prescription. After his departure, little 
Mary looked up solemnly in her mother’s face, 
and said: ‘ Mother, I can not have that plaster 
puton.’ ‘Why, dear?’ ‘ Because, mother, Jesus 
is going to cure me, and he must have all the 
glory. Dr. does n’t believe in God. If we 
put that plaster on, he will'say it was that which 
helped me, and it will be all Jesus.’ So earnest 
was she that her mother at length placed the 
package, just as she had received it, on a shelf, 
and said no more about it. 

“The little girl and her mother were alone 
that day, the father being absent from home. 
When the household duties were done, she 
called her mother to her. ‘Mother, will you 
pray now to Jesus to cure me? I have got the 
faith; I know he will, if you will ask him.’ The 
mother, overcome, yielded to her daughter’s re- 
quest. As she sank upon her knees, she re- 
members glancing involuntarily at the clock, 
and noticing the time. Then she commenced 
praying; and there came over her a feeling 
such as she never before experienced—as of the 
very presence of God—as though she had his 
hand in hers, pleading for her little child. This 
is the last she remembers till she was roused 
by her daughter, who had her hand on her 
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shoulder, and was joyfully exclaiming: ‘ Mother, 
dear mother, wake up! Don’t you see Jesus 
has cured me? O,1 am well! 1 am all well!’ 
And she was dancing about the room, literally 
healed. The mother looked at the clock, and 
found she had been on her knees over an hour, 
in what state she can not tell; but that her 
child has been whole from that hour is her 
blissful experience. 

“One week from that day, when my informant 
first saw the girl, she was out sliding on the 
ice with her companions. From that day to this, 
she has had no further trouble. The limb is full, 
round, and perfect; there is no difference be- 
tween it and the other. To every question 
asked, she replies, with the overflowing gratitude 
of a loving heart, ‘Jesus cured me!’ 

“Is such faith too great for any of us to at- 
tain? *Whosoeve# shall not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein.’ ” 

Acorrespondent of the Methodist Home Four- 
nal—G. W. Brindell—in the issue bearing date 
October 3, 1873; gives the following interesting 
narrative : 

“During the past Summer, our Charles City 
Tabernacle has been in constant use in the 
north-western charges of Upper lowa. The 
wonderful series of meetings culminated in the 
camp-meeting at Nashua. On my return from 
my brief vacation, I paused there, and can re- 
port, from eye and ear witnesses, a most remark- 
able illustration. 

“Rev. L. S. Boyce, a Methodist minister of 
some twenty years’ service in Northern Indiana, 
had been suddenly superannuated by what physi- 
cians called paralysis of the vocal organs. He 
had been examined by eminent physicians, in 
Chicago and elsewhere, and pronounced incur- 
able. For several months he had not been able 
to preach, or to speak above a low whisper. In- 
deed, even whispering was difficult, and articu- 
lation indistinct. Having been an earnest and 
successful laborer, it was no small trial for him 
to be thus silenced. Being a devout man, he 
attended this Nashua camp-meeting, hoping for 
special grace to suffer, if need be, as a Christian. 

“When requests for prayer were in order, he, 
too, had a special request to present; so he pen- 
ciled the request, that, if in the order of a gra- 
cious providence, this embargo on his voice 
must continue, a special blessing might be 
imparted, so that he could really glorify God as 
much by his silence as by the living voice- 
Several minutes in silent prayer followed this 
request. The hearers bent propitiously; the 
people felt that verily God was giving ‘gracious 
audience to the petitions of these scores of 





devout souls bowed before him. Suddenly the 
Holy Spirit filled his soul; he turned to whisper, 
as aforetime, to the brother near him, when he 
felt conscious of physical relief, as he found 
himself speaking with his full voice, saying: 
‘Surely this prayer is heard; praise God, I am 
wonderfully blessed;’ then to another and 
another. And now, with joyful lips and a full 
voice, like Zachariah of old, he proclaimed to 
the awe-inspired company the wonderful works 
of God. This occurred some two months ago, 
and his good voice has continued ever since. 
He spoke in our conference love-feast, and has 
now gone to his field of labor, with renewed 
health and zeal.” 

But perhaps as remarkable a case of healing, 
in answer to prayer, as has occurred in modern 
times, seems to have been wrought quite recently 
in Piermont, New Hampshire, upon the person 
of Mrs. Ellen C. Sherman, wife of the Rev. 
Moses Sherman, of Piermont, where her hus- 
hand is pastor of the Methodist Church. 

The Manchester (New Hampshire) Mirror 
says Mrs. Sherman is a woman thirty-five 
years old, of education, of strong mind, and of 
religious convictions. There would seem to be 
no doubt that she is firmly convinced that the 
same Master, at whose touch the lame walked 
upon the shores of Galilee, has in these latter 
days given an equally miraculous manifestation 
of his Divine power. The town itself is a 
small place, and of the usual character of our 
New England country towns. Nowhere else 
does the cause of religion receive so warm sup- 
port; and the strictness of their morals has 
become proverbial. Opinions are there divided 
as to the way in which the alleged miracle 
should be received. It is said that the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church are believers in 
it as a Divine manifestation, while those of 
other Churches are skeptically inclined. How- 
ever this may be, the facts have been the source 
of much excitement, and all other material for 
town talk has faded into insignificance. 

All accounts represent her integrity as un- 
questionable; and, while one can with ease 
create from the religious broodings of a sick 
woman an apparition of supernatural appear- 
ance, the fact of the cure seems to be well es- 
tablished, and unexplained, excepi upon the 
supernatural basis. When the Mirror's in- 
formant saw her, but a few days before the oc- 
currence of the cure, she was then able to do 
little more than lift her hand to her mouth. 
And with all this incapacity for action, which 
of itself renders life a wearying burden, was 
joined intense pain, which, at times, was so 
severe as to render the helpless woman insane. 
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But her faculties, as far as eye-witnesses could 
perceive, were clear, and unharmed by the siege 
of disease. Her statements are as follows: 

“In brief, I have been a great sufferer for 
fifteen years, my sufferings increasing with the 
years. For years I have been a confirmed in- 
valid; but not wholly, though mostly, confined 
to my bed for a great part of the time for sev- 
eral years, till September 10, 1872. From that 
time up to August 28, 1873, I was wholly con- 
fined, not able to stand on my feet, or to be 
raised to a standing posture, or get on or off the 
bed alone, or help myself much in any way. 1 
was growing more helpless, and was especially 
so fora few weeks previous to my great change. 
Much of the time it required two persons to 
move me. I had become discouraged about 
ever getting up again, and on that night, being 
in unusual pain and suffering, the prospect 
looked dark and dreary. I looked forward to 
years of suffering in a bedridden state, and I 
felt that I must have more help from God to 
enable me to bear this life-burden with perfect 
submission and patience. I therefore tried, and 
was Divinely helped, anew and fully and for- 
ever to surrender myself and all my being and 
interests into his hands; to lie there in passive 
subjection to all God’s will. When I felt that the 
consecration was complete, it was easy to grasp 
, Jesus as my Savior—O, so easy! My faith 
reached out to take him as my all; and, as | 
did so, I began to be conscious of a Presence, 
his Presence, in my room, and a voice whispered 
to my inner ear, “I will come unto you, and 
will manifest myself unto you.” It seemed as 
if 1 might, if able to get up, grasp him with my 
hand and feel his form, so manifest was his 
presence. *I felt I knew him as my Savior. 
He seemed to fill the room and my whole being 
with his loving smile. But I can never tell how 
much of bliss entered into that hour. I said to 
myself, ‘Truly, this is the gate of heaven!’ 
But I was not satisfied. My heart (I did not 
move or speak with my lips. It was a spiritual 
manifestation, but as real as though pertaining 
to the body) cried out, ‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.’ Immediately that voice 
replied, so lovingly and sweetly, ‘I will; be thou 
clean? “And with the words came the cleansing 
power of Christ’s most precious blood. I felt, 
‘It cleanseth me! It cleanseth me!’ 

“I was too happy and too full to speak or 
move. I was overpowered—-struck dumb by 
such a Presence. I felt that I could not lose 
such a Presence and be left alone. -I remem- 
bered, ‘Ask what ye will;’ and I said, ‘Lord, 
send me the Comforter, that he may abide with 
me forever.’ I knew he could do it, and it was 





instantly given—going through my whole frame 
like an electric shock. I felt it, and the words, 
‘Refining fire go through my heart,’ etc., passed 
through my mind, and were true in my experi- 
ence. ‘The voice of Jesus whispered, ‘And 
when he is come, he will take of the things 
of God, and show them unto you;’ and for a 
few moments, truly, he did show me wonderful 
and marvelous things out of God’s law. Prom. 
ise after promise came before my spirit’s eye as 
vividly as if written in letters of light; and 
since then it has been constantly verified. 

“J lay there overpowered by the presence of 
Jesus, who still remained, though I saw not his 
form at all—only his presence and the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. While 


‘ Lost in wonder, love, and praise,’ 


I said to myself, ‘This poor, sick, worn-out 
body is a poor offering to make him for his 
dwelling, in return for such wonderful love? 
The Spirit whispered to me—-the first intima- 
tion I had of the design of the Great Physi- 
cian—‘ He is able to restore and fit it up for his 
own temple.’ Instantly Jesus passed near my 
bed and spoke, ‘Believest thou that I am able 
to do this?’ and it was repeated many times 
while I moaned, ‘ He is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,’ ‘ All power is given him,’ etc, 
He did heal the sick, and my judgment was 
convinced. J knew he was willing. He had 
come because he was willing; yes, and anxious 
to doit. Power to yield and believe was given. 
I said—my whole being, it seems to me, said— 
‘Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief” He 
saw me, and knew my whole heart believed. 
Then he came still nearer, and I heard the 
words, ‘And he breathed on them and _ said, 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost,”’ and they were 
accompanied by a breathing, and I felt it on my 
face. A warming, invigorating influence was 
breathed upon me. It passed down my body, 
relieving my pain instantly; and all through my 
frame | felt returning strength and life. It was 
as if a current from a galvanic battery was pass- 
ing through me. After a time I was told to 
move, then to turn in bed; I did so without 
effort. Before, it had taken two persons, and 
caused great suffering. Then, ‘Call your hus- 
band.’ I waked him, and told him the Savior 
was present at work on me; and, while telling 
him, there came the command, ‘That the peo- 
ple may know the Son of man hath power 
on earth still to forgive sins, arise and walk!’ 
And as I finished telling what he was doing, I 
arose without help and without effort, and 
walked across the room several times, and 
gained strength while so doing. 
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“In a week I went to the Weirs, and gained 
while there. I have been to church half the 
day for three Sabbaths, and yesterday to prayer- 
meeting besides. I am a new creature in_all 
respects, physically, mentally, and morally. I 
have awaked to newness of life. I am free 
from pain, unless I get tired, and though still 
weak, I am gaining rapidly. My diseases (and 
they were many, and pronounced incurable) are 
gone. My head is apparently well, and I have 
faith that the sick headaches are removed, if I 
obey God in all his laws. I am trying to obey 
the slightest whisper of his Spirit, and J would 
rather die than doubt the work he has performed 
on me. I pronounce tt a miraculous work to 
all, believers and unbelievers. Jesus saved me, 
and made me well. After I had walked about 
the room and gone back to rest, Jesus again 
stood and conversed with me. He sail I would 
now have a chance to be called a fool for the 
sake of Christ. ‘Would I confess it to be a 
miracle, and be called a fool?’ I said, ‘Yes, 
any thing. I am willing to die, if need be, for 
the Lord Jesus.’ I feel that I have given all 
for Christ, and he is my all to-day. He bade 
me tell the people how great things the Lord 
had done for me. I am trying to do so as-far 
as I have opportunity. 


“(Signed,) ELLEN C. SHERMAN.” 


REMARKS. 


1. The Christian’s faith in prayer, it will be 
seen, does not rest altogether on the evidence 
of the past, but on evidence that is daily being 
brought before his understanding. 

2. Are we not too ready to admit that the age 
of miracles is past? Where, in the New Testa- 
ment, is there the slightest intimation that, un- 
der the proper and necessary conditions, certain 
miracles of mercy may not continue in all ages 
to be wrought in the Church? Have we not 
made unnecessar; concessions to the material- 
istic tendencies and spirit of the age in admit- 
ting, as we have practically done, that the state- 
ment of St. James, as to the efficacy of prayer 
in the healing of the sick, is not intended to 
apply to these modern and “scientific” times? 
“And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve.” What were those signs? Among others, 
this: “ They shall lay hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover.” When was that promise 
ever abrogated or repealed? On what grounds 
has the Church voted it obsolete? No wonder 
the signs spoken of no longer follow us. 

3. It is to be observed that the faith on which 
these remarkable and apparently miraculous re- 
sults are conditioned, is not altogether volun- 





tary. It seems, in a great measure, to spring 
from an impression, a conviction, a persuasion, 
borne in upon the mind, as it were, like an in- 
Spiration, to the effect that, in answer to the 
“fervent and effectual prayer of the righteous,” 
God will raise up the sick. In Winchendon, 
Mass., many years ago, a worthy Christian 
sister, Nancy Warner by name, after having 
been sadly bedridden for a long period, became 
thus fully persuaded that, in case certain godly 
persons would come and pray by her bedside, 
God would completely restore her to health. 
The parties were apprised of her desires, They 
came. There was mighty, prevailing prayer. 
And while prayer was yet being offered, this 
woman leaped from her bed and walked the 
room, as she had not been able to do for years. 
As it regards this.“ prayer of faith,” as Paul 
said of the elect, it is uot altogether of him 
that willeth or runneth, to offer it. It is not 
so much to be summoned as waited for. ‘The 
will has but little to do with it; sovereign grace, 
much. 

4. It will also be observed that instances of 
healing, in answer to prayer, have sometimes 
occurred though this result was hardly antici- 
pated, or only very blindly comprehended, by 
the faith either of the supplicant or subject. 
Indeed, instances of cures are recorded, wrought 
quite independently of the faith of the patient. 
Rev. Asa Kent, for many years an able and hon- 
ored member of the New England Conference, 
relates that, upon the occasion of one of his quar- 
terly-meeting love-feasts, and at a time when 
there prevailed in the community a great de- 
gree of religious interest and feeling, a cer- 
tain brother C. was in great agony on account 
of his daughter Fanny having recently utterly 
lost her sight. He said, “1 can not bear the 
thought of my daughter being blind for life, and 
it seems to me, if we would all kneel down, and 
our presiding elder (brother Kent) should pray 
for her, the Lord would answer prayer.” They 
all kneeled accordingly, and Father Kent prayed. 
A gracious influence rested on them, The sup- 
plicant found great liberty in coming before the 
mercy-seat, and freedom and power to ask that 
the girl’s sight might be restored. A shower 
of salvation came upon them all; and, on his 
return home, to his great joy, brother C, found 
that Fanny’s eyes were, indeed, completely 
healed. “I saw this person,” writes Father 
Kent, “thirty years after, and her eyes still re- 
mained sound and healthy. I think,” he adds, 
“it was in answer to prayer.” 

5. In one important respect, it will be seen 
that there is a sweet agreement between all 
these recorded experiences. These alleged 
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manifestations of supernal power are all condi- 
tioned expressly upon entire self-renunciation 
and submission to the wil! of God. Father 
Kent, iu his record of the aforesaid instance of 
answer to prayer, says: “i felt the Spirit of 
God present, helping my infirmities, teaching 
me what to pray for, and making intercession 
according to the will of God.” It will be ob- 
served that this element of self-renunciation 
and full submission to the will of God distinct- 
ively characterizes all the experiences herein 


reported. Let this feature of these remarkable, 


exercises be specially noted. 

_ Finally: the Church needs not be specially 
anxious to furnish new or additional tests of the 
power of prayer to produce physical effects, 
until infidelity has disposed of those already 
afforded. And, by the way, what more amusing, 
and yet suggestive, than the adroit though 
fruitless attempts on the part of infidels to ac- 
count for these phenomena? Acknowledging 
the facts, they assume, of course, to explain 
them upon natural principles. The imagination, 
they say, is an important factor in the process ; 
and then they conceive that there is some 
strange, mysterious, magnetizing or vitalizing 
energy resulting from that interior or subjective 
process we call faith, self-renunciation, submis- 
sion. And so they contend that the whole 
thing is adequately explained. In response to 
the foregoing, it will quite suffice to say: Why, 
upon the grounds just indicated, can not these 
unbelievers, as well as certain Christian people, 
also work these results? If these cures are 
wrought solely through the operation of what 
are known as “natural laws ;” if these instan- 
taneous and astonishing results are brought to 
pass simply through the agency of certain 
subtile psychic forces,—then, why can not, and 
why do not, these unbelieving scientists them- 
selves bring them to pass? It is a remarkable 
fact that they are never wrought save in answer 
to prayer — believing prayer-— prayer, that is 
offered to a personal and present God, and in 
the name and for the sake of his Son Jesus 
Christ. In the mean time, let one of these 
modern wiseacres, who is fully convinced that 
no prayer ever goes higher than the top of his 
head, and that the sole benefit of prayer arises 
from its power of self-excitation, go down be- 
fore his no-god, and set up his appeal thereto, 
wrestle and supplicate the same through all the 
possible changes of mockery and pretense, and 
see what results will follow. Has any one of 
them ever tried it? Men, whatever the ab- 
surdity of their theories, seldom, if ever, thus 
in practical matters deliberately write them- 
selves down fools. 


‘judging. 








Infidels must acknowledge that, touching the 
matter under consideration, Christians have a 
very decided advantage over themselves. Here 
are certain important and beneficent results, 
Infidels can not produce them, Christians can, 
Ignorant indeed, superstitious and pitifully de- 
luded, he may be, yet, according to the infidel’s 
own acknowledgment, 

**The weakest saint upon his knees” 

may wield certain occult, incomparably recu- 
perative forces which the unbeliever, with all 
his boasted wisdom, must sigh in vain to grasp; 
certain mysterious yet strangely vitalizing en- 
ergies, working complete, and often instanta- 
neous, Cures in cases that have baffled the largest 
experience and the very highest scientific skill, 
When the skeptic shall give evidence of being 
able to lay his own unbelieving fingers upon 
these mystic pulses touched by the “ prayer of 
faith,” then, and not until then, may he affect to 
treat this subject with contempt. 





ECCENTRIC MORALS. 





BY FRED. MYRON COLBY, 


HE natural feelings are subject to many 
strange aberrations and depravities. The 
negro of Soudan would probably pro- 

nounce the most beautiful lady at Saratoga or 
Newport a fright, and point for the true stand- 
ard of loveliness to some overgrown black 
Venus, the result of ten years of maternal cram- 
mings. The African gentleman’s taste would be 
held, by some, to imply that the ideas of men 
on these points are all matter of habit or preju- 
dice; but this would be rather a rash way of 
The wonder may, we think, be ac- 
counted for by supposing that the faculty giving 
the sense of the beautiful has been in him dor- 
mant, for lack of all that could excite or train it, 
and that habit and prejudice have only recon- 
ciled him to an object absolutely not calculated 
to be agreeable to this feeling in most men. In 
the same way, we conceive some men become 
accustomed to swallow, with a kind of relish, 
potions which to the bulk of mankind appear, 
and therefore really are, bitter and nauseous. 
The tale told of a king of antiquity, who, by 
taking poison in little but gradually increasing 
quantities, came at last to be a mass diffusing 
death all around, while himself remained in 
good health, is, though evidently an exaggerated 
case, yet one generally consonant with what we 
know to be possible; otherwise, how should 
Coleridge have been able to take a pint of lau- 
danum ina day? There have even been appe- 
tites so depraved that the mud of the streets 
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became a treat; though probably, in such cases, 
it is not the perversion of habit so much as the 
derangement of disease. It would not, perhaps, 
be more absurd to conclude, from such instances, 
‘that man had no natural election between a good 
joint and a lump of soil, than to suppose, be- 
cause the negroes admire ugiy objects, that 
there is no fo £a/on, or absolute beautiful ! 

So it is with almost all the finer feelings of 
our nature. To observe the conduct of a mother 
in this country, one would suppose that the pro- 
tection of the infant was a principle in no in- 
stance to be broken through. She seems to 
experience the bitterest agonies of alarm and 
distress if the least danger of any kjnd threaten 
the helpless innocent that lies in her bosom. 
Here at least, we would think, isa feeling which 
nothing on earth would corrupt or pervert. Yet, 
unfortunately, we know that the Spartans ex- 
posed deformed or sickly children, and that 
Roman parents, by their laws, had a right to do 
so; that the Mingrelians, a people who pro- 
fessed Christianity, were accustomed to bury 
their offspring alive, with the view perhaps of 
repressing population; and that the Chinese 
practice infanticide on a large scale. Such 
things, however, do not argue that there is no 
natural feeling dictating a !ove of, and care for, 
the young, and that all these things are only 
matters of custom. They only, in our opinion, 
show that the feeling may be weak and compar- 
atively dormant in some nations—as we know it 
to be in some individuals among ourselves—or 
else may be overpowered by some principle 
temporarily stronger. The Mingrelians and 
Chinese may be among those nations who have 
no great endowment of the faculty which gives 
the love of children; and, in the case of the 
Spartans, we all know that their regard to the 
public interest was sufficient in them to subdue 
the natural feeling, even on the supposition of 
its being of average strength and activity. It 
is worthy of remark, that the vivacity of this 
feeling does not absolutely depend on civiliza- 
tion. While the Chinese murder their infants, 
the Esquimaux, a much less enlightened people, 
are remarkable for an extreme tenderness to- 
ward them. Nor does this feeling always rise 
in proportion with the respectability of the lower 
animals; the felinz and apes are perhaps the 
most philoprogenitive of all creatures. 

Parental and filial affection are recognized as 
strong feelings among us ; and it is difficult to 
imagine how a son could ever become an indif- 
ferent object to a father, or how a mother could 
ever regard the death of one of her stately 
Striplings as even a tolerable, much less a pleas- 
ing, event. Yet a Roman magistrate would 








coolly condemn his son to death for a State of- 
fense; and a Grecian mother was delighted to 
receive home, stretched on his shield, the lifeless 
body of the youth who had fallen fighting for 
his country. Aksoukor Bourshi, the Dispenser 
of Fortune, as he was called—a gallant prince of 
Massul—fell a victim to the daggers of a fanat- 
ical sect, whose creed recognized assassination 
as the most meritorious of all acts. The popu- 
lace seized the murderers, whom, with one ex- 
ception, they tore in pieces. The mother of the 
assassin who was spared, hearing of the catas- 
trophe, expressed the greatest joy, and dressed 
herself in her finest attire, believing her son to 
have been killed in what she regarded as the 
best of causes. When she learned that the 
young man still lived, she blackened her face 
and cut off her long, flowing hair, the Eastern 
signs of extreme woe. In all these cases, we 
see one principle overpowering another; the 
latter, however, being probably, in some of these 
nations, the weaker of the two naturally. 

There can, we think, be no other rational 
way of accounting for those eccentricities as to 
morals for which some nations have been re- 
markable. Lycurgus, as is generally known, 
legalized theft, and only punished it when a 
blundering rogue was caught in the act. He 
was so eager to make his people intellectually 
sharp, that this license did not seem too dear a 
way of effecting the object. So also the Gre- 
cian philosophers, in their anxiety to advance 
their national interests, not only sanctioned pi- 
racy, but held it to be laudable.. The whole 
history of Greece is a remarkable illustration 
of the power of a sentiment, akin to what we 
call public spirit, to extinguish the natural emo- 
tions of the individual bosom, 

Even the instinct of self-preservation, so uni- 
versally active, the main-spring of human ac- 
tion, has been, as we well know, overpowered 
by other feelings. The Hindoo devotee pros- 
trates himself under the car of Juggernaut. ina 
most contented and cheerful state of mind. 
The widow of the same nation, if left to her 
choice, in general would rather burn with her 
deceased husband than not. They think they 
are making a good bargain in so doing, and, 
firm in their faith, no qualm comes over them. 
The Highlander of old would gladly take the 
death-blow aimed at his chief, so that he could 
save that venerable person. Here the sacrifice 
~as dictated by merely a habit of reverence, 
which made the chief’s life seem preferable to 
ais own. He contemplated no selfish advan- 
tage, but, on the contrary, made a pure sacrifice 
of self. Yet it was only/one feeling, after all, 
overpowering another. 
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Our common notions respecting the destruc- 
tion of a fellow-creature, in other circumstances 
than those of conflict or for the purpose of 
self-defense, represent it as an act from which 
man instinctively revolts, and which, if it be 
unfortunately committed, is ever after a source 
of the most bitter uneasiness of feeling. We 
think of the murderer as haunted through life 
with horrible recollections, harassed by remorse, 
and suffering an expiatory death every day, until 
true death at last comes, amid unspeakable hor- 
rors, to close a scene which no one can look on 
without shuddering. It is nevertheless true 
that there are large bodies of people who prac- 
tice murder without the experience of the slight- 
est uneasiness, either at the moment or after- 
ward. Such are the Thugs of India, of whom 
various well-authenticated accounts have been 
presented to the public within the last few years. 
They are a kind of sect, or set of religionists, 
who waylay and kill travelers for the sake of 
booty. “There is not a Thug,” says Captain 
Sleeman—in his Journal, published thirty years 
ago—“ who feels the slightest remorse for the 
murders which he may, in the course of his 
vocation, have perpetrated or assisted in perpe- 
trating. A Thug considers the persons murdered 
precisely in the light of victims offered up to 
the goddess Kali; and he remembers them asa 
priest of Jupiter remembered the oxen, and a 
priest of Saturn the children, sacrificed upon 
their altars. He meditates his murders without 
any misgivings, he perpetrates them without 
any emotion of pity, and he remembers them 
without any feeling of remorse. They trouble 
not his dreams, nor does their recollection ever 
cause him any inquietude in darkness, in soli- 
tude, or in the hour of death.” How are we to 
reconcile the rule, in this case, with so large 
and, in every way, so remarkable an exception ? 
It is also to be remembered that there has been 
sach a thing as a nation of assassins somewhat 
nearer to our doors than the Thugs ; and that, 
within Christendom, religion has often been 
brought to bear either for the prompting of sui- 
cide or its justification. When Louis d’Orleans 
assassinated Jean Sans Peur, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, in 1407, Jean Petite, a Norman Cordelier 
monk and doctor of laws, undertook to justify 
the act by twelve arguments in honor of the 
twelve apostles! The Smithfield fires were 
lighted, and the bell of St. Germain Auxerrois 
was rung, for the supposed glory of God. John 
Knox spoke merrily of the murder of Cardinal 
Beaton, and united himself to the murderers, al- 
though of the general character of that preacher 
there can not be a doubt that it included many 
noble points. We would have to write volumes, 








instead of paragraphs, if we were to dip deeper 
into the annals of religious persecution. Suffice 
it to say that, from beginning to end, they show 
the natural feelings of humanity obscured by 
a predominance of other and depraved feelings, 

The aberrations of the religious feeling it. 
self are most extraordinary, and such as in- 
vestigation would, perhaps, never exhaust. The 
first element of this feeling is unquestionably 
the principle of worship. And to what objects 
has worship been paid—from the ugly cari- 
catures of humanity, which some Asiatic na- 
tions set up as idols, to the Grecian Jupiter and 
Apollo, respective emblems of majesty and 
beauty; from the Sacred Cow of Egypt to the 
Lama of Thibet! Worship implies an object 
presumedly superior to the worshiper; but 
these objects could never be rationally held 
superior to those who pay, or have paid, them 
reverence. Yet they were, and are, sincerely, 
devoutly worshiped. Between the true object, 
an almighty, unseen Deity, and these substi- 
tutes of ignorance and delusion, what an in- 
terval! Yet still there can be no doubt that 
the veneration of men has been, and is, excited 
by: such objects. 

The sense of justice and truth is not less 
liable to depravation. Of truth, barbarous na- 
tions have scarcely a trace; of justice, they 
have very little. Some semi-enlightened na- 
tions—as, for example, the Chinese—are scarcely 
any better in either respect. And even among 
the most enlightened nations we find some odd 
ideas and practices. It is not assuming at all, 
but only stating a recognized fact, that there 
are scores of voters, at almost every election, 
who can not see the least impropriety in selling 
their votes for a sum of money, and would be 
prepared to defend the act as one perfectly in- 
different in all respects, except with a regard to 
their own interest. Classes pursue their own 
interests, not only without the least regard to 
the interests of other classes, but in open de- 
fiance of them. We find each profession and 
set of men looking to some code of its own, 
which habit places above the Decalogue in their 
estimation. A lawyer will use every effort to 
save from conviction the wretch who can not be 
allowed to continue in his career without the 
greatest danger to society. And a statesman 
will denounce a minister as a traitor to his 
country and an enemy to the laws, yet be ready 
next minute to protest that he only meant the 
charge in a parliamentary sense, and entertains 
not a thouglit injurious to the personal character 
of his opponent. 

On attempting to analyze the various causes 
which produce aberrations of the natural feelings, 
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we find reason to think that the following 
are the chief: There is, first, that condition of 
feeling which we find in utterly savage tribes— 
a state in which it is either so small in positive 
endowment, or so ill developed, that it scarcely 
can be said to exist at all. Hence the African’s 
admiration of fat, black females, the unscru- 
pulous destruction of children by some savage 
tribes, the veneration which many other bar- 
barous nations pay to ugly blocks of wood 
or stone, as supposing them to he gods. In 
these cases, we only see the blundering of a 
faculty as weak and aimless as the movements 
of anewly born animal, There is, next, a con- 
dition of a faculty little superior to the above, 
which is sometimes found in partially civilized 
nations ; for example, the feeble state of con- 
scientiousness among the Chinese. Here we 
may remark, that because a nation has made 
some progress, it is not to be supposed that all 
the mental faculties are, in it, to spring forward 
into one uniform degree of activity. There is 
not one partially enlightened race which does 
not show some striking deficiencies. A great 
deal of the shortcomings which we wonder at 
in certain races are to be attributed to this 
cause. Next, we behold, in civilized nations, 
one feeling overpowered by another—as the 
family affections of the Greeks by public spirit, 
and their sense of justice by an anxiety to cul- 
tivate intellectual sharpness, The monstrous 
practices of Thugs, assassins, and persecutors, 
are to be explained by a consideration of the 
blinding effect of erroneous religious views. 
Absorbed in some delusive notions, these per- 
sons come to sink al! considerations of justice 
and humanity, and are willing to commit any 
species of wickedness that a contemplated 
greater good may be attained. It is a great 
though common mistake, to speak of such men 
as: unacquainted with mercy. Philip Second 
of Spain, While conducting his atrocious per- 
secutions in the Netherlands, sent bread and 
clothing to the people of Brussels, suffering 
under a famine. The feelings are, in their case, 
only overcome by an extreme of fanaticism, 
against which judgment makes no appeal. 
Next, there are many aberrations, which arise 
from interested and selfish views, entertained 
by a great body of men. In that case, prob- 
ably, a consideration that the object sought is 
for the benefit of many others, besides one’s 
self, reconciles many to the error, or is what 
makes it appear passable. Every one, too, feels 
his share of the responsibility so light, and is 
so supported in his error by multitudes around 
him, that he is encouraged to stand out in the 
bad cause. Finally: the peculiar arrangements 





which society takes, and the effects of laws and 
institutions, occasion many anomalous morali- 
ties, to which custom easily reconciles all the 
parties concerned. 

But while every one of the feelings is thus 
liable to appear, under various circumstances, 
dull, dormant, vanquished, or depraved, we are 
assured that such feelings, nevertheless, exist, 
by finding them all acting with vigor in some 
one or another of the children of men, ‘That 
there is a feeling for the beautiful, Greece and 
Italy have amply proved. ‘There is a funda- 
mental feeling to pronounce thieving wrong, 
because most nations, in the least removed 
from the savage condition, pronounce it to be 
so. There is a feeling to protect the young, 
because, though some few kill them, the great 
mass consent in acting quile otherwise. There 
is a right humanity, because, while a few have 
been found to act mercilessly, and without re- 
morse, the bulk of mankind are inclined quite 
the contrary-way. All the peculiar morals, then, 
of which instances have here been given, are 
only eccentricities, or departures from a right 
code. The practical good to be deduced from 
the argument, is its giving us a light to detect 
the moral faliacies into which custom and preju- 
dice are apt to lead us. It prompts us to look 
out beyond the narrow circle of local, tempo- 
rary, and class morals, to see the operation 
of just principles in the great world. It is 
a common resource of the unjust and merciless 
to sneer at all standards of right and wrong, 
and take refuge from blame in the many ex- 
amples of the aberrant and depraved. The 
more clearly that these can be established in 
their true character, as only exceptions from 
rules which the Creator has himself written in 
the human heart, the less influence, it may be 
presumed, will they have in seducing the easy 
and weak from the right path. 


THE GIRLS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY GRACE GILDERSLEEVE, 


C4 LMOST imperceptibly pass the years, from 
rosy childhood, checkered with tears and 
smiles, through the mischievous school- 

girl age, full of frolic and sentimentalism, down 

through young ladyhood, well versed in eti- 
quette and fashionable art, and, at last, merging 
into lovely womanhood, beautiful in sacrifice 
and loving impulses. All these phases of 

woman-life are interesting, and occupy an im- 

portant position in the world’s great drama; 

but none, perhaps, excite as much attention as 
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that of young ladyhood. And our thought to- 
day shall be given to it as it exists in connection 
with the girl of the period. 

To the young lady, in all ages, has the most 
delicate attention been paid, and the sweetest 
homage addressed. In her praise songs have 
been chanted, romances weaved, and passionate 
orations uttered. In olden times, gallant knights 
sacrificed their lives to the renown of their 
heroines ; troubadours, in pathetic strains, sang 
of the undying devotion of the fair ones of that 
day; and their deeds of heroism and beautiful 
constancy have been chronicled with an enthu- 
siastic fervor. In this matter-of-fact age, how- 
ever, the young lady differs decidedly from the 
belle of ancient times; and the girl of the pe- 
riod stands out in bold and striking relief from 
the background of the past, with its castled 
dames and tender-hearted maidens. And it is 
not to be wondered at. The age of chivalry is 
o’er; the knight lies in his grave; his sword, so 
often unsheathed in the defense of his lady love, 
is rusting on some old castle-wall. ‘The undying 
devotion, the beautiful constancy, the heroic 
deeds, are things of the past, and live only in 
the pages of some novel, to draw tears from the 
eyes of the beauties of the nineteenth century. 

The young ladies of the present age are di- 
vided into three classes. The first is composed 
of the strong-minded girls—those who have 
learned to think and act for themselves, who 
seek the pulpit and the platform, and burn with 
a desire to elevate their country-women to a 
loftier standard; the second is formed from 
the belles of fashionable society, idle, senti- 
mental, and luxurious ; and the third embraces 
the true maidens, fair and lovely, cultivated in 
mind and heart, who, “in that stillness which 
most becomes a woman, calm and holy, sit by 
the fireside of the heart, feeding its flame.” The 
second class is by far the largest, and to it, 
chiefly, shall our attention be turned. The rep- 
resentative of this class does not, as a general 
thing, compare favorably with one of the oppo- 
sitesex. She has amore beautiful exterior, hea 
nobler character; she cultivates and decorates 
her person, he his mind; she is an imitation of 
a precious stone, he the stone itself, rude and 
unpolished, it is true, but precious in itself. 
She is often artifice and concealment, he open- 
ness and frankness. What the reason is, I can 
not tell. Her early discipline is, perhaps, de- 
fective; and much is due, probably, to the faulty 
ideas of the age. We all know the young girl 
leaves school when her mind is immature, and 
her inteliect unawakened to the importance of 
its powers; but such is her vanity that she 
comes before society with the idea that she 





knows as much, if not more, than any of her 
associates. When she is leaving school at 
eighteen, a youth of the same age is about to 
enter college. For the next seven years he 
goes on increasing his knowledge, she gaining 
nothing. At the age of twenty-five they meef— 
he the rising young man of his profession, she 
the woman of fashion. At thirty they meet 
again. She then feels lier vast inferiority to the 
rough school-boy of earlier years. At thirty. 
five he is far above her, and is only attracted by 
her lovely appearance and winning address. 

The young ladies of this class having but 
made the entry to the Temple of Science, and 
knowing but little of its beauty, have no reluct- 
ance in bidding farewell to their studies to min- 
gle in the joys of the dance. If they are able 
to utter a few French phrases, dance with grace 
and ease the German, or display their jeweled 
fingers to advantage on the keys of the piano, 
they are satisfied. If they hear themselves 
complimented on their taste in dress, they feel 
more highly gratified than to know the highest 
encomiums were being bestowed on their intel- 
lect or amiability. They throw aside books of 
wisdom for novels, and turn from science and 
its wonders to bow at fashion’s shrine. And 
well they think this plan rewards them; for, 
aided by their woman’s tact, with their personal 
charms enhanced by the mysteries of the toilet, 
their success is unparalleled. What, indeed, 
can be a sweeter. vision to the careworn man, 
in the midst of the entrancing music of the ball- 
room, than a lovely belle, robed in gossamer 
and lace, her face irradiated by an exquisite 
smile, her rosy, parted lips displaying pearly 
teeth, her dark eyes dispensing gay glances, 
and her golden hair falling in luxuriance over a 
faultlessly formed and snowy neck! What can 
be more interesting than to watch the delicate 
feet lightly weaving in and out the dance, and 
to hear the softly modulated voice whispering 
sentiment ! 

If the gentleman, however, should see that 
enchanting creature the next morning, perhaps 
the charm of fascination would be broken. If 
he could see her with the rouge and enamel 
washed from her face, her lovely tresses care- 
fully deposited in box or drawer, the glowing 
smile changed to a look of fretful discontent, 
the bright eye-glances into a heavy, haggard 
gaze; in short, the angel of the night before 
transformed into a dispirited girl, fretting over 
a late breakfast, too inactive to do any thing 
but gossip or go to the dressmaker’s,—if he 
should see her thus, would he not sneer at the 
efforts of poets that would make him believe of 
“how divine a thing a woman may be made?” 
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All this is not seen. If he calls during the 
morning hours, she is “not at home,” or waits 
till her most becoming morning-dress is donned, 
and her hair arranged with tasteful seglig¢, be- 
fore she appears in his presence. The poor 
man goes away yet more entangled in the 
net of fascination, and the charm is complete. 
Evening after evening follows it up, till the end 
of the season pronounces “the most eloquent 
advocate at the bar,” or “the most polished 
man of letters of the period,” or “the most cel- 
ebrated physician of the city,” the accepted or 
rejected suitor of a trifling, artificial belle. 

Such are girls of the second class—thought- 
Jess and superficial. Should they once glance 
at the history of the world, and consider the 
influence woman in all ages has wielded, and 
remember the power she has exerted over kings 
and statesmen, nations and thrones, would they 
not ponder over the course they are pursuing? 
Should they consider the influence of the woman 
who removed from her king’s territories the 
most powerful religious ’sect that the world ever 
knew ; should they read the histories of Mary de 
Medicis, Maintenon, and others of wonderful 
power; should they call to mind the deeds of 
Maria Theresa, Elizabeth of Thuringia, Martha 
Washington, and many more besides,—would 
they not spend more time in the cultivation of 
mind and heart than in the exterior decoration 
which pleases only the eye? Would there not be 
happier homes and brighter. firesides? O, if 
those who are trifling away youth would only 
watch the brother who is being drawn from 
their circle, disgusted with the frivolity there 
exhibited; if they would only gaze upon the 
care-worn father, weary with toiling for their 
happiness, paid only by fretful looks and quick 
words; if they would only watch his feeble 
step, his wrinkled brow, and his silver-veiled 
hair,—would they not aim at a truer, nobler life? 

We have said there is another class. To the 
young girls of this last is due the praise given 
to all. These are they who accomplish the 
good that stands a monument to the praise of 
womankind. These are they who train the 
mighty men of ages, who buckle on their armor 
with dimming eyes, yet strong hearts, and send 
them out in the cause of truth and justice. 
These are they who rock the cradles of the 
world’s greatest heroes. These are they who 
rest the weary hearts and comfort the oppressed. 
These were they, in years past, in whose 
memory statesmen spoke, with overflowing 
hearts, in crowded halls and senate chambers. 
These were they over whose graves conquerors 
bent in tears of gratitude and love. These 
were they whose lives influenced the destiny of 





the world, and were productive of efforts grand 
and beautiful and mighty. Would that their 
number were increased by all! What an effect 
might be produced upon the welfare of nations 
and the world! O girls, girls! learn your in- 
fluence before it is too late; and by the culti- 
vation of your minds and hearts, live so that 
future ages may sing with truth of the glorious 
power exerted by the women of the nineteenth 
century. 
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FROM THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL, 





CHAPTER III. 
IN THE SORB VILLAGE. 

J PON the road to the Sorb village the riders 
encamped for the night. The horses were 
secured within a safe inclosure. Ingram 

and Gottfried reclined beneath the branches of 


‘a tree, while, at a large fire, Wolfram, the serv- 


ant, was engaged in preparing the evening meal. 
He approached the other two, carrying a leath- 
ern flask, resembling, in shape, a water-hose. 
“The beer has been cooled at the spring; I 
hope you may relish it.” 

Gottfried deciined the proffered flask with 
thanks, but Ingram said to him, cordially: 
“You have shown yourself a gallant traveling 
companion; do not disdain to accept of our 
fare, even though we are not of your faith. I 
have observed that men wrangle concerning 
many things, but all honor meat and drink.” 

“Do not become angered, my comrade; I 
am unaccustomed to strong drink, and the flesh 
of leaping animals. But, since you desire it, I 
will share -your meal with you.” And he laid 
aside his coarse cake, and ate a little of the 
meat, and drank of the beer. 

“Tell me, if you will,” continued Ingram, 
“do you also practice the customs of those 
whom you call brethren ?” 

“It is as you say,” answered Gottfried. 

“By my sword,” said Ingram, in a jeering 
tone, “you have queer customs.. Man gladly 
enjoys life. We are like the birds which sing 
cheerfully, and build their nests; but you are 
like a gray screech-owl, which sits in the hollow 
of a tree, and all the birds shriek at him.” 

“Happiness is not wanting in my life,” re- 
plied Gottfried, smiling. “I rejoice that I am 
permitted to travel with you, even though you 
but lightly esteem me ; for I would gladly assist 
you in a good work.” 

“What will it benefit you if we succeed in 
freeing the captives ?”’ 

“T obey the commands of God, the omnip- 
otent Lord of heaven.” 
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“If your God is omnipotent, as you say, and 
commands you to free the captives, I wonder 
that he does not rather prevent the others from 
carrying them off.” 

“God has created man free, so that he can 
work out his own destiny; but just as you see 
all the beads upon a string at a glance, so does 
the great Ruler perceive all the acts, yes, all 
the thoughts, of every earth-born being, and he 
accordingly values the ability of the man, and 
decides whether, in the future life, he shall ele- 
vate him to a position among his chosen asso- 
ciates, or cast him down into the death-kingdom 
of the evil dragon. Man, therefore, must un- 
ceasingly strive to act in accordance with the 
laws of his God.” 

“ Truly,” cried Ingram, “that is a hard serv- 
ice; and you live like servants, in coercion. I 
honor the man who gives the celestial powers 
their due, but who first asks, when about to 
begin an enterprise, whether it will bring him 
advantage and honor.” 

“Ts it not an honor if the women of your 
countrymen thank you for releasing them from 
the mills of the Sorbs, and if you free the in- 
nocent children from the lash, from hunger, and 
from servitude to that filthy people ?” 

Ingram reflected: “They are the children 
of our neighbors beyond the mountains, and 
many of them, perhaps, have I borne upon my 
arm ; but to you they are strangers. Nota year 
passes in which large numbers of them are not 
driven to the market in every country.” 

“Had I gold and silver,” cried Gottfried, “1 
would free them all. Were I a great warrior, 
all should be saved by my arm!” 

“Well do I perceive that you Christians act 
toward each other like neighbors and friends.” 

“ My father has commanded me, that we also 
lead back the heathen women and their children, 
if we are successful,” said Gottfried. 

“Then others will be taken captive,” rejoived 
Ingram. 

“We were sent into the world to proclaim 
the commands of the Heavenly King, who is so 
compassionate that he wishes to prepare hap- 
piness and salvation for all, in heaven and on 
man’s earth. When all obey his behests, then 
none will treat the other as though he were a 
calf or a bullock, but consider him as it is 
written: Man is created in the image of God ; 
and he shall walk upright among the beasts 
which bear the yoke or submit to servilude with 
bowed heads.” 

Ingram remained silent for a moment. “All 
the red gold of the dwarfs, which, it is said, 
can not be measured, would not suffice to free 
ali those who are in bondage; and will you, 





who are unwarlike and frail of body, neverthe 
less undertake such a task ?” 

“Tam a warrior, though you do not perceive 
it,” returned Gottfried; “humble before my 
Lord and Master, but more powerful than you 
think. Pardon me, if I vaunt myself in your 
presence,” he added. 

Ingram measured him with his eyes; the 
lithe, youthful form, and the mild expression of 
his enthusiastic countenance, touched his heart, 
and he said, softly: “ Much secret wisdom— 
and so, too, thought Bubbo, the bear-leader— 
has fallen to your lot. I fear that you may use 
it either to the advantage or injury of others.” 

“‘To be charitable toward all, and harmful 
toward none, is the command of my Lord,” said 
Gottfried, solemnly. 

“Such a command may well beseem a God 
who dwells in light,” interposed Wolfram, who 
had been most assiduous in his attentions to 
the venison and beer, and who now lay con- 
tentedly stretched out before the fire; “but 
upon man’s earth it is difficult to journey 
through the forest with such doctrines. In this 
country, believe me, stranger, there are also 
superhuman beings, who harbor the same opin- 
ions which you extol in your God. Dv you 
see yon jutting rock by the mountain path? 
There,” said he, sofily, “dwells a race of good 
dwarfs—friendly little people. They have never 
been known to injure any person; but good 
fortune attends whoever gives them from his 
traveling store, while on his mountain journeys. 
They have beckoned to many travelers, and 
offered them dry leaves and nuts, which were 
transformed into gold during the night. If he 
whom you serve is a dwarf, he may be one of 
these good ones ; for there are others who have 
an evil disposition.” 

“Your speech is mixed with much that is im- 
proper, Wolfram,” replied the monk. “The 
God of the Christians does not distribute leaves 
and nuts, nor does he give gifts which preserve 
good fortune in the home of the possessor.” 

“ Nevertheless, there is such a protection 
upon earth,” said Ingram. “1 know a man tw 
whose race the Women of Fate gave such a 
gift. 1 know the spot where it lies hidden, and 
I know that it has brought blessings upon many 
generations.” 

“QO, do not trust the charm,” admonished 
Gottfried, earnestly. “ Delusive is every gift 
of the evil ones! It makes the man haughty, 
arrogant, and immoderate, until the day arrives 
when his hopes proved vain, and the Lord 
humbles him in his pride.” 

Ingram smiled. “Let each bury that which 
makes him courageous in a silent heart. As 
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good companions, neither of us will seek to 
discover where the other hides his treasure. 
The dew is falling, and to-morrow we ride upon 
wild paths; take the cover and enwrap your 
limbs, that they may not be stiffened by the 
night-air of the mountains. Waken me, Wolf- 
ram, after midnight.” 

On the next afternoon, the travelers saw a 
treeless country before them. ‘The trunks had 
been felled but recently, and were piled up as a 
bulwark on the edge of the forest; for the 
stumps were yet standing on the greensward, 
surrounded by young shoots and wild shrubs, 
and a thick underbrush covered the whole 
ground. When the riders had, one after the 
other, pressed through a small opening in the 
bulwark, they perceived a number of riders, who 
first set the signal pile ablaze, which sent a high 
column of smoke toward the sky, and then rode 
rapidly down upon them from a hillock, yelling 
and brandishing their weapons. They were 
men clothed in long gray coats woven of hemp, 
and bordered with fur, although it was Summer, 
thick fur caps upon their heads, and armed with 
clubs and horn-bows ; their bodies were small 
and active; they had broad faces, heavy mus- 
taches, and straight brown hair. Fierce were 
their yells and threats. Wolfram rode for- 
ward to meet them, and gave answer in their 
language: 

“We are from Thuringia, and we come in 
peace— Ingram the warrior, and I, his man; 
the third is Gottfried, a messenger of Winfried, 
the bishop.” 

The riders consulted together with violent 
gesticulations, until one of them who wore a 
bunch of eagle’s feathers in his fur cap—it was 
Slavnik, called the Nightingale because he 
sang at the drinking carousals of Ratiz—rode 
up to Ingram, and politely greeted him in the 
language of the Sorbs. 

When the Thuringian answered him in the 
same tongue, the Sorb bowed in a still more 
friendly manner, and spoke in a voice as high 
and soft as a maiden’s. The servant interpreted 

-his speech thus: 

“He was very much pleased to meet them ; 
but the travelers must wait for the escort, in 
accordance with the custom of the border.” 

They halted, and the Sorbs closed the bul- 
wark behind them. 

“ They are like children,” said Ingram ; “and 
like a child’s toy is their wall. A horse might 
leap it with ease.” 

But the Sorb understood him, and answered, 
somewhat brokenly, in the German tongue: 

“1, however, remember a day when the raven 
from the land of the Tiuringians did not fly 





over the hedge which the iron of the Sorbs 
formed around him.” 

“You are right,” laughingly responded. In- 
gram; “I fell into the hedge, and my body was 
scratched by the thorns.” 

And the men greeted each other by a motion 
of the hand. About an hour the travelers waited 
thus, when, like a dark cloud, a larger body of 
horsemen appeared upon the hill, galloping and 
skurrying hither and thither, on small fiery 
horses, upon which the warriors sat with ele- 
vated knees. From all sides they whirled 
around the strangers; the Nightingale gave a 
signal, and away they flew over the greensward, 
the strangers in their midst. Before them 
stretched a broad valley, with isolated, aged 
trees, beneath which the Sorb warriors and their 
horses sought the cool shade in Summer-time. 
In the valley was a mound, thrown up of earth 
and sod, which surrounded the circular village 
of straw huts, whose roofs nearly reached the 
ground. It had the appearance of the encamp- 
ment of an army. In the center of the village 
arose a hillock, surmounted with another cir- 
cular earth-wall, within which were the hall of 
Ratiz and the huts of his court. From a high 
pole fluttered the banner of the chieftain, 

“ By my head!” cried Ingram to Gottfried, 
with flushed face; “if I do not lead her, whom 
we seek, unharmed from here, I will not rest 
until I see burning tow upon my arrow, and the 
arrow finds a lodging-place in this mouse-nest.” 

“ Do not give way to anger at this hour, my 
comrade; but pray that the Lord may be 
gracious to us,” 

The village-gate was opened, the riders gal- 
loped through the streets and across the circu- 
lar place at the foot of the hill; there, at the 
village-pond, sat a number of half-nude women 
and children, with pale faces and tangled hair. 
Ingram clapped spurs to his horse, left the cav- 
alcade, and rode in the, direction of the pond, 
but the’ Sorb horsemen hedged his way with 
angry scowls, and grasped their weapons. 

“ Remember, sir, he who seizes the wares be- 
fore he has purchased them, pays a dear price,” 
admonished Wolfram, in an undertone. And 
onward they galloped upon the ascent. Again 
a heavy gate-bar was thrown back, and thre 
horses stamped and whinnied in the broad court- 
yard, The strangers were led within the hall, 
and into the presence of Ratiz. 

Surrounded by his chosen ones sat the Sclave, 
like a prince, in a chair with high back and 
arms. Around the table, seated on stools, were 
the leaders of his hordes; wild faces were 
among them, many with large scars. The 
chieftain was a powerful warrior, broad-shoul- 
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dered and short-necked. His eyes were set ob- 
liquely in a broad face, the beard was thin and 
matted. The strangers bowed, but Ratiz re- 
mained seated with his retainers, and slightly 
nodded his head. 

“Ask the cat,” cried Ingram, angrily, “whether 
it is the custom of his race to greet strangers 
thus ?” 

The Sorb beckoned to a man with a long 
white beard, who sat among the rest, who 
stepped forward, and began in the German 
tongue: 

“ My lord Ratiz greets the mighty strangers, 
and asks them this question: He has been in- 
formed that one of them comes from the far-off 
country where the great lord of the Franks sits 
upon the chair of gold. If one among you has 
been sent from this country, let him make him- 
self known.” 

The monk answered: “I am he, the messen- 
ger of Winfried, the bishop.” 

The Sclaves gazed in astonishment upon the 
youth in his plain, unadorned garb ; with dark- 
ling brow, Ratiz exchanged a few words with 
his spokesman, who said: 

“My lord thinks the rulers of the Franks 
show him but slight respect in sending to hima 
messenger who is so young and so humbly clad !” 

“T am a Christian, and consecrated to the 
great God of heaven. It would be a sin for me 
to wear another garment upon my body than 
this made of hair. I come, although young, 
because my master reposes confidence in me.” 

Again the Sclave spoke excitedly to one of 
his followers, who immediately left the hall: 

“ My lord asks you,” continued the speaker, 
“if you are one of those wise men who possess 
the secret of reading men’s thoughts from the 
skins of animals, and whether you are one of 
those who understand the strange language 
they call Latin?” 

“It is so,” repl'ed Gottfried. 

Upon this being interpreted by the Speaker, 
the dark cloud on the face of the Sorb gave 
place to a look of intense astonishment. The 
messenger returned, bringing with him a wrink- 
led and stained piece of parchment. 

“It is difficult for my lord to believe that a 
youth like you should be capable of such great 
things, and he wishes that you give him an evi- 
dence of your skill, and make known to the 
men the thoughts which the wise men may 
Jearn from this skin.” 

Gottfried unfolded the parchment. 

“First tell us why that which is inscribed 
upon the skin is unintelligible to us.” 

“It is Latin,” replied Gottfried,.““and one 
must be able to read it.” 





Ratiz struck the table a blow with his hand, 
and violently nodded his confirmation. 

“You have answered correctly,” replied the 
man ; “if it please you, now explain us the 
Latin.” 

Gottfried scanned the leaf; it was the torn 
record of an old Frankish king which the 
Sclaves, perhaps, had stolen on one of their 
plundering forays. The monk began: 

“In nomine domint, sancta et individue trin- 
ttatis. Amen.” 

At the holy words Gottfried bowed ; and Ratiz 
again struck the table, and spoke with grave so- 
lemnity to his companions ; whereupon the old 
man declared : 

“ My lord is satisfied that you confirm what 
he already knows. Itis the letter which the great 
lord of the Franks has written to my master, as 
one prince to another, that he does not counte- 
nance, and will put a stop to, the injustice of his 
border counts, and that your master offers friend- 
ship to my master. We knew that this was 
contained in it, and therefore we are glad of 
your words.” 

Thus the sly robber boasted in order to de- 
ceive his companions. Ere Gottfried could 
recover from his astonishment, Ratiz came to 
him, stroked his cheeks as though he would 
kiss him, and commanded the servants to place 
a chair beside his own, so that the monk might 
be seated. 

‘“* My master extends you greeting as the mes- 
senger of your master, and prays you that you 
make known to him the message from the great 
lord of the Franks.” 

“TI have but little to say by command of my 
master, Winfried, the bishop, and that, perhaps, 
is only for the ear of Lord Ratiz,” replied the 
monk, discreetly. 

“You speak wisely, Master Gottfried ; the se- 
crets of lords are not intended for the ear of 
every man, Be pleased to wait until the proper 
time arrives.” 

The old man offered a chair to Gottfried, 
when Ingram approached the table, seized a 
vacant stool, and placing it with a crash near 
Ratiz, seated himself upon it. The Sorbs bore 
this display of willfulness in silence. Now, how- 
ever, Ratiz turned toward him, and the speaker 
interpreted the proud words : 

“T am surprised, Ingraban, that you take a 
place beside my table without being invited, and 
without bearing any relationship with my people. 
Do you need a seat because the wounds, cut 
upon your body by the knives of my warriors, 
pain you ?” 

“‘ The scratches are healed, and no one longer 
mentions them,” retorted Ingram, “ The host 
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js not praised who compels the stranger to place 
his own stool.” 

“You have long been an enemy of my people, 
and none know what has now brought you to 
our halls; for you do not drive the cattle which 
the Sorbs have levied as a tribute upon your 
people !” 

“It is in vain that you seek to offend me with 
words. Peace has been concluded between the 
Thuringians and your people, and I come peace- 
ably, as the trader comes, to barter for and pur- 
chase the captives whom you drove away with 
you in your last foray.” 

“Are you sent by the man whom they call 
Winfried, the bishop? and have you, in your 
distress, bowed your head beneath the play of 
their fingers when they make the sign of the 
cross ?” 

“T have not renounced the faith of my fathers. 
As a traveling companion, I led the man of the 
strange bishop to you.” 

The Sorb beckoned to his companions. All 
were desirous of soon closing the bargain, and 
preferred a ransom from the country of the 
Franks ; for if the spoils were rebought, they 
had less to fear from the hatred and revenge of 
the Franks. 

“My warriors are in no hurry to sell the 
gains of their foray; the camp is filled with 
corn and cattle from the villages of the Franks, 
and we can easily support the captives until the 
arrival of the traders from the south.” And 
turning to Gottfried, he continued: “ Does the 
bishop who sent you desire to purchase a con- 
gregation from the crowd of captive women 
and children ?” 

“ My father asks it as a favor that you permit 
me to see the prisoners, and to greet those who 
are of our faith.” 

“Do you carry with you what will ransom 
captives? Your baggage is but small, it appears 
to me.” 

“ We expect to offer that which will redeem 
captives according to the custom of the border,” 
replied Ingram. ‘ But he who purchases, first 
desires to see the wares. Show us, if it please 
you, the band of captives.” 

The Sorb reflected, and spoke to his com- 
rades. He turned to Gottfried. 

“Gladly will I give your master an evidence 
that I value his message of friendship. You 
shall have permission to see the captives. Go, 
Strangers ; my sage will accompany you.” 

They bowed, and left the hall; behind them 
they heard the boisterous mirth of the Sorbs. 
Outside the door, the white-beard became con- 
fidential, like one-who was relieved of con- 
Straint. He removed his fur cap from his head, 

Vor. XXXIV.—14 





bowed low, and said, in a supplicating tone of 
voice : 

“When the ravens hunt, the crows, too, re- 
ceive their share. If the masters succeed in 
ransoming the captives, I trust they will also 
give the old man a small reward, for toilsome is 
my office to speak in two languages; and I may 
yet be able to do you a good service.” 

Gottfried looked inquiringly upon his com- 
panion. } 

“ Such is their custom !” said he. 

He took from his coat the silver spangle, the 
only ornament he wore. 

“ Take this, father, as a token of good-will ; 
and when Bubbo, the bear-trader, again visits 
you, I will send you a piece of red cloth from 


‘the Western country.” 


The old man humbly extended his hand. 

“Will Lord Ingram swear this?” and when 
Ingram laid two of his fingers upon the hilt of 
his sword and said, “I swear it!” the old man 
laughed a chuckling laugh of satisfaction. 

“ Your word, sir, is good as wares, upon the 
border.” 

They crossed the court-yard. At the gate- 
keeper’s lodge, the old man called to some 
lounging warriors, who immediately sprang up 
and followed the steps of the strangers; but 
the old man, to show his zeal, commanded them 
back several spaces. 

From the hill they descended upon the vil- 
lage common, where, at the pond, stood a long, 
barn-like structure—the council chamber of the 
community. The old man threw open the low 
door, and Ingram sprang into the dusky room. 

“ Walburg !” he cried. 

From a corner of the room resounded two 
sorrowful voices : 

“Here!” 

There was a rustling from all sides, in the 
hay with which the floor was covered. Two 
fair-skinned little boys embraced the feet of 
Ingram, sobbing piteously. 

“Where is your sister?” eagerly asked In- 
gram, in hollow tones. 

“She has been led away upon the hill to 
Ratiz.” 

The teeth of the man grated like a rasp; he 
closed his fists, but threw himself upon his 
knees and embraced the little ones, while hot 
tears fell upon their curly hair. From the 
middle of the room, anon, sounded the words 
of peace: “Come unto me, ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, saith the Lord.” The rays 
of light, struggling through the open door, fell 
upon the mild countenance of the youth, which 
glowed like that of an angel with sympathy and 
enthusiasm. 
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The women and children, who lived under 
the sign of the cross, crowded around him; 
many of them fell upon their faces at his feet ; 
others lifted up little children, that he might 
bless them. The heathen women, too, heard 
his words with bowed head, and many folded 
their hands. But Gottfried spoke the holy 
words of the Annunciation, and prayed in a 
loud voice; silence pervaded the room, noth- 
ing being heard save the sighs of the women 
and the low weeping of the children. Then he 
approached each separately with a cheerful 
greeting, blessed each mother with the Chris- 
tian blessing, and repeated, in a low voice, the 
petition which lay nearest her heart. But now 
the old man approached, and, with cap in hand, 
urged : . 

“If it please you, sir, follow me, so that we 
do not incur the anger of Lord Ratiz.” 

Gottfried neared Ingram, and touched his 
shoulder : 

“Where is the woman whom you seek ?” 

“In the huts of the robber,” was the almost 
inaudible reply. 

“Then let us go, that she, too, may receive 
the greeting of my God.” 

Ingram rose with an effort, and shook off the 
weeping boys. Gottfried led them to a Chris- 
tian woman, who was kneeling alone, and said 
to her: 

“Whatsoever you clo unto these, you do unto 
the Lord. Have a care for their welfare.” 

When he turned to leave the house, however, 
the despairing band of captives pressed around 
him, stretched out their arms helplessly toward 
him, and nervously grasped his garments, and 
sought to detain him. The commands of the 
old man, and the blows of the whip which he 
wielded, were of but little avail for a long time. 
With rapid strides the men hurried up the hill. 

“T must address the Christian maiden within 
the hut of Ratiz,” said Gottfried. 

The old man shook his head, and Gottfried 
continued : 

“Do not hinder me, father; for so have I 
been commande.” 

“] risk the wrath of my lord,” urged the 
venerable Sorb. 

“T will double your reward,” said Ingram, 
harshly. “Think you that we will venture to 
steal the woman from the hut ?” 

The old man nodded and smiled, and led 
them along the brow of the hill, where a num- 
ber of ‘low straw huts stood under the pro- 
tection of the wall. 

“My lord Ratiz has twenty wives, and the 
strange woman is with one of them. If he does 
-not tire of her, he may soon build her a new hut.” 





Ingram thrust open the door; but his foot 
hesitated on the threshold. 

“Do you enter first,” said he to the monk. 

But from the room a woman’s voice called: 
“Ingram !’ a youthful woman brushed by the 
priest, and seized the hand of the hesitating one, 

“T had a strange presentiment that I should 
again see you, for your heart was always true 
to our house.” And when she saw his vacant 
stare, and the look of pain upon his counte- 
nance, she cried: “ Foolish one, would I other- 
wise speak with you?” 

Then he attempted to clasp her in his arms, 
but she avoided him. 

“Had you stood beside my father, the withes 
would not have bound us. Even now I see you 
before me in a different position from what I 
expected. Where are the spears of my country- 
men, who demand the restoration of the women 
and children of their kindred? I do not mean 
myself, for I fear my days are numbered; but I 
mean my brothers, and the crowd of weeping 
ones who await upon the straw the slave-dealer, 
who will drive them into a far dista: ¢ country.” 

“T come with this man for the purpose of 
negotiating the ransom,” said Ingram, pointing 
toward the monk. 

With a look of surprise the woman peered 
into the face of the stranger; and when Gott- 
fried raised his hand to make the holy sign, she 
bowed herself slowly, until she kneeled upon the 
ground, and repeated the confession of the 
Christian faith. 

“Bless me,,holy man, and pray for me. O, 
pray for me,” she suddenly cried, in an out- 
burst of bitter grief, “that I may obtain mercy, 
if I do what is displeasing to the Lord. I have 
prayed, and prepared myself, as my mother 
taught me.” 

Gottfried blessed her. “I alone am _ the 
judge, saith the Lord, and all vengeance is 
mine,” he exhorted, in a low tone of voice. 

Silently she arose, and again turned to In- 
gram: “But seldom does my keeper leave me 
alone. Even now she is engaged in wrangling 
with the white-beard before the door. Fare- 
well, Ingram. We will both hope for the ran- 
som, either with your means or mine. You 
have always been a true friend. Think of me 
in the future, and know, what I have concealed 
from you in the past, that your coming was 
always more pleasing than your departure. 
Will you do me one more favor? Without a 
knife, it is difficult to split the wood for the 
hearth. The women have deprived me of every 
thing. They say that a cutting instrument 
should not be given by one friend to another; 
but, if it please you, give me the gift.” 
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Ingram tore his knife from his girdle; she 
hid it in her garment, and kissed him on the 
brow, as one would kiss a beloved child on de- 
parture. He sprang out of the hut, where the 
monk was awaiting him, jostling the wife of 
Ratiz, whom he did not see; nor did he hear 
the torrent of abuse which she shrieked after 
him. The sound of man’s voice now sounded 
to him like the warbling of birds. 

While nearing the hall, in the middle of the 
court-yard, Gottfried touched his arm: “You 
are beside yourself, and do not hear my words ; 
yet it is necessary that we prepare for the pur- 
chase. Reflect, how shall we offer the ransom ?” 

“By my head!” cried Ingram, “I detest to 
hear of any ransom save one--combat with the 
robber, iron against iron.” 

“Yet I have kept the cup for you, for a 
friendly ransom.” 

“The charm of the Christian God will be 
more efficacious in your hands than in mine,” 
rejoined Ingram, darkly ; “for it seems to me 
that it opens the hearts to you, so that they all 
respect you more than a warrior.” 

They entered the hall. Ratiz called out to 
them impatiently: “The task or couuting the 
prisoners was an arduous one. Tlie polecat is 
a troublesome inmate of the hennery. It is 
now time to buy, if you come in truth as traders, 
and not as spies.” 

“I come as a messenger,” replied Gottfried, 
“and you know it; for you yourself asked the 
bishop, through Meginhard the priest, that I 
be sent to you. And my master Winfried said 
to me at parting: ‘It does not become me to 
barter with the warrior Ratiz like a trader, but 
I will offer him a royal gift for the prisoners of 
his last foray, and my good-will, if he desires it, 
for his—a friendly exchange of gifts. And the 
warrior Ingram shall be the bearer of the gift.’ ” 
Gottfried took the wooden case from his wide 
garment, and opened it. 

Ingram had gradually interested himself in 
the conversation. He now stepped to the side 
of the monk, and said hastily: ** Do not give it 
out of your hand. He who sells the bird must 
take care that it does not escape him.” 

He took the goblet and held it toward the 
Sorb: “Look! How will this exquisite thing, 
from the treasures of a king, appear beside 
your mead-jug ?” 

The Sorb could not refrain from giving vent 
to a loud expression of delight, when he saw 
the glittering metal and the tiny figures. His 
companions, too, eagerly pressed around the 
goblet, whispered into each other’s ears, and 
laughed at the diminutive images upon it. 


“ Most venerable is Winfried, the bishop, for 


” 








sending me such a gift,” cried Ratiz. “ Per- 
mit me, Ingram, to test its weight.” 

“My hand remains around it, Sorb,” said In- 
gram. “The goblet is yet mine.” 

“Tt is still yours,” replied Ratiz, in confirma- 
tion, thoughtfully ; and weighed the cup in his 
hand. 

He called the speaker with the white beard. 
He approached, and respectfully doffed his cap 
before the goblet, which he then examined in 
Ingram’s hand, touched it, internally and ex- 
ternally, with his tongue, took his knife and 
made a little incision on the bottom rim; then 
he spoke in an undertone to his master. 

“And these are the conditions of the gift 
of the bishop,” continued Ingram: “ First, you 
must give in our hands, unharmed, Walburg, 
the daughter of Willihalm, the Frank, whom 
you slew, and her two brothers ; secondly, all 
the rest of the captives taken on your last ex- 
pedition, from the eldest to the youngest; and, 
thirdly, Goldfeather, the horse of Willihalm, 
and two good heifers, as food for the ransomed 
on their journey.” 

At the name of Walburg, the Sorb started 
up; but he restrained his resentment, cast a 
searching look upon his companions, and said : 
“Very rare is the silver from the treasury of 
the king, which you have shown us, if it is 
really gold on the inside. If it please you, 
Franks, leave the hall for a short time, that we 
may consult undisturbed.” 

Gottfried observed that he now looked more 
coolly upon the cup, which Ingram held high 
up, in the view of the Sorbs. The Thuringian 
buried the vessel in: its case, and the mes- 
sengers left the hall. 

“Now they are plotting treachery,” said 
Ingram, disdainfully. 

“They fear my master Winfried,” quietly 
responded the monk. “You did well in asking 
for the heifers, for it would be difficult to feed 
one-and-thirty persons in the mountains. But 
why did you demand the horse ?” 

“In truth, you speak like one who is not a 
warrior. ‘Think you that Willihalm will rest in 
the grave you dug for him, ifa Sorb is mounted 
on his favorite horse? Shall he go afoot over 
the cloud-path ; and, when the heroes ride during 
the night, run behind them, like a baggage- 
boy ?” 

Gottfried crossed himself. “In the heaven 
of the Christians there is no need of the phan- 
tom horse.” 

“He was a warrior, although a Christian,” 
replied Ingram, proudly, “But why does the 
Sclave crave the good-will of your bishop ?” 

“Perhaps he wishes to become a border 
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count of the Franks, and build a castle on the 
heights above the Sorb village,” said Gottfried, 
smiling. 

Ingram muttered a curse. “And will you 
aid him to this!” 

“ You know that he has murdered and robbed 
Christians,” answered Gottfried. 

In the hall there was a long discussion, which 
ran to high words. At length the white-beard 
invited the two to re-enter. Ingram again held 
high the cup, but the Sorbs turned their faces 
from it. Ratiz began: 

“The demands of your bishop are exorbi- 
tant; but my nobles are willing to exchange 
gift for gift, without much parley. The cap- 
lives not yet divided among my people you 
may have as a return for the cup; also a three- 
year-old heifer, well fatted, from the meadow. 
We refuse you but two heads—Walburg, and 
Goldfeather, the roan. The maiden is a gift 
of honor, given me by my people, and the horse 
stands in the stable of Slavnik, the hero, second 
to me only in honor and prowess.” 

“With his own hands Bishop Winfried buried 
the body of Willihalm, the Frank, and at the 
grave he vowed to care for his children,” an- 
swered Gottfried. “Consider, my lord, you 
would not show him friendship if you retained 
the Christian maiden.” 

“It was for the sake of the maiden alone 
that I accepted the cup of the bishop, and con- 
sented to accompany his messenger, and I de- 
mand the maiden above all the rest,” said 
Ingram, angrily. 

“It was for this reason that you forced your 
way into the house of my women,” replied the 
Sorb. “Hear, then, my final words. I will 
send the boys to the bishop; the woman re- 
mains with me. If this is not satisfactory, then 
go with the cup. You have remained in our 
camp too long—have a care that you bring the 
cup home in safety. You came without escort ; 
you depart as you came.” 

These words, full of dark significance, were 
readily understood by Ingram. “ You intend to 
surprise us in the forests. Do the Sorbs fear 
the contest in the open fiell?” he cried. “Here 
am I, and challenge you to a contest of arms 
for the woman. Oppose to Ingraban and the 
Raven two of your best warriors, mounted on 
the strongest Sorb steeds, and let the gods 
decide the battle.” 

No sooner had the bold words left the mouth 
of the enraged man than the Sorbs sprang in 
great excitement from their seats ; but the chief- 
tain waved them back with his hand, and re- 
plied: “ Many laud the power of your arm, but 
1 can not praise your speech. It would be folly 








in me to send my warriors into the field to gain, 
with horse and spear, what is already my own; 
and there is but little honor in fighting for a 
crouching slave. I offer you another contest 
more appropriate to times of peace. I have 
heard that you are not unused to the drinking- 
cup, as becomes a man, nor am | easily van- 
quished, by an opponent, in a drinking bout. 
Let us measure our strength—your horse, the 
Raven, against the Frankish maiden ; both shall 
belong to the victor, Is the counsel acceptable ?” 

Loud applause greeted this speech from the 
table. Ingram alone was startled. “The horse, 
like the sword, is part of the man, and the 
greeting of my ancestors will not be a friendly 
one, if I deliver the breed of my horse into the 
village of the Sorbs. This I greatly fear; but I 
will stake two stallions, a four-year old, and a 
five-year old, of nobler pedigree than any of 
your horses. My war-horse, however, which 
has been my truest friend where no human arm 
aided me, I will withhold.” 

“ The stakes you propose are unknown to me, 
and your stable is far from here. The Raven 
and the captive are both in the midst of our 
camp; this is fair competition.” 

Ingram remained sunk in reflection for a long 
time. “So be it, then. By the women of fate 
of my race! bring on the cups, and let the 
contest begin.” 

Again the hilarious shouts of the Sorbs re- 
sounded through the hall, and rung in the ears 
of Gottfried like the yells of demons. “Sucha 
contest for a human life is abominable,” he 
cried, stepping between the contestants. 

Ratiz courteously motioned him back; but 
Ingram testily retorted: “The silver of your 
bishop has brought me little good-fortune; 
leave me, that I may call upon my god to 
discover whether he will help me.” 

The old man brought in a large mead-jug, 
and two wooden goblets of the same size and 
appearance. He showed the full jug and the 
empty cups to the contestants. They looked 
into the jug with earnest mien, and then nar- 
rowly inspected the cups. Thereupon, the 
white-beard filled one of the cups with the mead, 
and emptied it into the other, for the purpose 
of showing that they were of equal size ; which 
done, he placed two stools near the table, and 
stepped back. ‘The contestants took up the 
cups, turned their faces toward the heavens in 
the direction in which they were accustomed to 
pray to their gods, and, in an undertone, mur- 
mured the song that was to bring them success. 
Both unbuckled their weapons from their sides. 
The Sclave gave his sword toa companion ; but 
Ingram said: “I alone am a stranger; ask old 
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man, whether there is one of the Sorb warriors 
who will faithfully guard my sword until this 
contest is decided.” 

Gottfried stepped forward, but Ingram waved 
him back with his hand; the youthful monk re- 
tired with reddened cheek. A young Sorlb of 
proud aspect arose. Ingram scrutinized him 
closely, and said, “On the battle-field we met 
before, hero Miros.” The young warrior vowed 
faithfully to guard the sword, and took his seat 
behind Ingram. The contestants now seated 
themselves on the stools; their deportment and 
movements were calm and quiet, for he who 
gave way to excitement during the game was in 
danger of losing the stakes. All things being 
in readiness, the old man now cried aloud: 

“Let all, save the contestants, now hold their 
peace, that the minds of the drinkers may be 
undisturbed; but let these bear in mind, that 
all wounds made by the tongue in the war of 
words shall be forgotten on the morrow.” Then 
placing a stool between the two, and seating 
himself, he repeated the words of each in the 
language of the other. So soft and judicious 
was the interpretation that it sounded like a song 
between the harsh tones of the coniestants. 
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BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


A CONGRESSIONAL SKETCH. 


S a Washingtonian, we refer with pride to 
Congress as one of our local curiosities ; 
not at all because it is the best thing we 

have in our show—far from it—but because 
it is our special and peculiar feature, our hip- 
popotamus, as it were—the only real, live, full- 
grown animal of this remarkable species at 
present exhibited in this country, imported, 
established, and maintained, at the enormous ex- 
pense of millions of dollars per annum, purely 
in the interests of moral and intellectual science, 
and the gratification of the general public. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing our Congress 
a big thing, and alone worth the price of ad- 
mission. To any one in the possession of a 
free pass, or a currency reserve of the requisite 
elasticity, we say, Come—come and gaze upon 
our Congress, without money and without price. 
The invitation may appear paradoxical, but it is 
none the less hearty. After the “strawberry 
festival” style of entertainment, we charge no 
fee at the door, but on the inside we will mag- 
nanimously relieve you of what you have, ask- 
ing no questions for conscience’ sake. We 
want to keep it before the people. As soon as 
the constituent, with the free pass and currency 





balance arrives, we take him, figuratively, by 
the collar, and, pointing skyward, at the lib- 
erty-ridden dome of the capital—a huge, white, 
glaring bake-oven, broiling in the sun—beg 
him to bear in mind the liberty-ridden gentle- 
men simmering and broiling beneath. Before 
the free and independent mud of a sovereign 
state has dried upon his royal boots, we hustle 
him through the stately corridors, over the tes- 
sellated floors, and up the grand old stairways, 
to the proper elevation; thence into the spa- 
cious gallery provided for such theoretic royally. 
Then we are prepared for his adoration and 
astonishment. ‘Then we invite him to look 
down upon the learned heads; the unlearned 
heads; the bald heads; the hairy heads; the 
soft heads; the hard heads; the full, round, 
level heads; the empty, little, thin heads; the 
good, bad, and indifferent heads, that compose 
our national curiosity. We say: “Mr. Con- 
stituent, your representatives, sir; the Con- 
gress of the United States. Congress of the 
United States, Mr. Constituent.” And the 
ceremony is over. 

We are not disposed to make ourselves re- 
sponsible for any lack of appreciation on the 
part of the party of the first part, nor for the 
possible indifference of the party of the second 
part. We can only observe to the party of the 
first part: “This is our Congress, sir; a re- 
markable body in many respects, though it 
comes high, considering the article—we offer it 
at cost.” To the party of the second part, we 
say, apologetically: ‘‘ This is your constituent, 
gentlemen; a very clever fellow in his way, and 
quite useful at the polls, but a little unsettled 
on the tariff, something of a growler, and rather 
inclined to office.” We put it to them fairly, 
you know. — If they turn up their noses at each 
other, it is not for us to be concerned. 

Now, the constituent is a man of character 
and aims. His character is to consider himself 
one of the pillars of the governmental structure ; 
and his aim is to come to Congress—which, 
unfortunately, conflicts with that body, whose 
character is to consider the constituent a kind 
of ornamental Mansard roof, useless save when 
it rains ; and aims, to keep every body out of Con- 
gress except present company. So the con- 
stituent, like our fair clamorers after suffrage, 
proudly smites his breast, and boasts with dig- 
nity of this natural and inherent right, but is 
dependent upon the tyrannical will of others to 
realize the corporeal enjoyment. But nothing 
can prevent the male or female constituent from 
looking in the window and “choosing ;” and 
that is just what the constituent does. We 
may note his presence in the gallery almost 
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any day of the session, engaged in the satis- 
factory occupation of selecting the seat he will 
possibly honor, and. taking an inventory of the 
heads he is morally conscious are weaker than 
his. 

It is the beginning of a new Congress that 
develops the constituent most effectually. He 
is there in force. On the morning of the first 
day of the session, his fragments are gathered 
together, even from the uttermost parts—as 
it were at the summons of a political Ga- 
briel, trumpeting to some preliminary judgment. 
From hotel and boarding-house, from railroad 
and steamboat, the constituent trickles softly 
and silently down, swelling the thronged ave- 
nues to one irresistible current, flowing capitol- 
ward. Long hours before the appointed time, 
the stream sets in. First, gently dropping and 
pattering with messengers and clerks, with here 
and there an early committee-man or active 
secretary, ominously armed with books and 
packages, who go sauntering by, wreathed in 
smiles or smoke, as if the world were yet asleep, 
and it was their duty to build the fires and put 
the kettle on before the awakening. Then the 
rippling gurgle of the restless and interested 
stranger, with his wife and straggling family ; and 
frequent squads of knowing citizens, overflow- 
ing with hilarious mirth; and loafers of various 
color and respectability, pouring on in steady, 
unbroken measure. And soon the real, living 
tide goes out with unmistakable force, each 
house spouting its public or private contribu- 
tion, each side street emptying its fresh rivulet 
into the great avenue, and mingling with the 
human flow, now surging, jostling, and crowd- 
ing toward the capital. It is still an hour, per- 
haps, before the formality of the gavel; and 
yet the heavy undertow of the returning disap- 
pointed would indicate the fate of the coming 
thousands. The chatting crowds of elegantly 
dressed ladies and trim and anxious gentlemen 
move oh, to find every seat and inch of stair 
monopolized—not even a single glance vouch- 
safed them. The knowing ones have full pos- 
session, with lunch and umbrella, and already 
bear an appearance of having slept in the 
trenches. Hundreds cluster about the door- 
ways, to strain for a single peep within; hun- 
dreds have been turned away by the little, 
fussy, superheated door-keepers ; and hundreds 
more linger about the corridors and nearest 
windows, in the vain hope of some miraculous 
admission. Along the main corridor pace a 
thousand seekers after office ; a thousand pro- 
fessional lobbyists swarm about the floor, gal- 
leries, and cloak-rooms, like bloated flies around 
carrion. Many force their interested way even 








to the sacred floor of the House, and the but- 
tons of the early member are significant with 
tarnish, And there are pages nimbly dashing 
hither and thither, with cards and messages 
and telegrams; and spruce clerks, oiled and 
curled to a hair, laden with packages and po- 
matum, elbowing their way authoritatively ; and 
petty officers of the Senate come over to con- 
gratulate the petty officers of the House—and, 
altogether, a scene of the liveliest confusion, 
There’s the little telegraph-office near the main 
entrance, clattering away with the most vigorous 
self-assertion, while one of the bloated flies 
leans against the rail, with his legs far apart, in 
an intellectual struggle with a three-line mes- 
sage. Opposite is the fancy stand, with Indian 
relics from Niagara, and Swiss relics from 
Pennsylvania, and South American charms from 
New York. Near by is a little lunch-stand, 
presided over by a neat little French woman of 
Irish extraction, at which a hungry Chicagoan 
is bolting an interesting substitute for break- 
fast. ‘To eat at such a moment, and in such a 
scene, would shock the sensitive bearer of great 


thoughts. But your born Chicagoan is the 
living, acting synonym of business, and thinks 


nothing of munching mince-pie from one hand, 
while he taps an honorable member on the 
business button with a fork. He carries his 
nativity on his boots, the back set of his hat, 
and general ale-house swagger, as distinctly as 
in the newspaper that protrudes from his over- 
coat pocket. And now that the honorable mem- 
bers begin to arrive, there is a visible agitation 
among the constituents without, and a percep- 
tible hum within. The honorable member ap- 
proaches with the dignified confidence of a man 
having a reserved seat, and the crowd fall back 
before the stage tread, and exchange individual 
opinions of: “Ah?” “Indeed!” “ Yes—that’s 
him.” “ No?”—and other compliments of sim- 
ilar import, unhampered by the arbitrary rules 
of grammar. On the inside, there is a gorged 
appearance in the galleries, as if the constituent 
had succeeded in getting his head and shoulders 
in, and left his thousand-legged body protrud- 
ing from the doors, and then and there had 
shaken off those inconvenient members, to 
wriggle about the halls. The males are fenced 
off from the females by a little wire wall, with 
no spikes or broken glass on the top—through 
which they glare at and ogle each other for 
hours, by way of variety, from looking at the 
great clock, or with some ill-defined notion of 
rising in a body and demolishing or scaling the 
frail barrier. The ladies’, gallery, waving and 
nodding in bright faces and brighter colors— 
an inclined fiekl of daisies; the gentlemen’s 
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gallery—a clover lot, in which many heads are 
black and gone to seed. 

Our colored man and brother is always well 
represented in the galleries. Having nothing 
else to do in Winter, save draw his govern- 
mental ration or consume his frugal meal in 
some neighboring soup-house, he basks all day 
and care away in the warm glow of the House. 
It lends a charming variety to the door-keeper’s 
life to wake him when he snores, and adds to 
the Congressional bill for cologne. 

There is a little break in the mass of human 
blossoms, by the half-filled diplomatic gallery, 
rimmed in at the bottom with highly seasoned 
ladies, and sprinkled above with a foreign mus- 
tache or two. Another space railed off from 
the common herd is for the exclusive use of the 
wives and families of the honorable members. 
For be it known, though we possibly hazard 
areputation in the assertion, that an honorable 
member’s wife and family could be mistaken, 
in a miscellaneous assembly, for the wife and 
family of a constituent; or, which would be 
still more dreadful, not taken at all. Therefore, 
since the wife and family of the commonest coni- 
stituent is allowed to wear jewels and lace of 
similar pattern and description, and ruffs of 
unexampled heights, there is no recourse save 
to rail off the honorable member’s family, and 
distinguish them by appropriate labels. 

And there is yet another space, wherein the 
gentlemen of the press are confined beyond the 
contamination of respectability. Behind the 
most inhuman desks, rising in a series of stock- 
ades by traverse and rifle-pit, they sit idly whit- 
tling the venomous pencil in anticipation of the 
coming struggle. Among them exists a play- 
ful communion in which the names of great 
men are bandied about with a reckless famil- 
iarity calculated to impress the hearer with the 
singular estimation of political wisdom enter- 
tained by the gentlemen of the quill. The 
Solon denominated “ Flesh-pot,” or “Skinny,” 
or “Brains,” or some other less refined, but 
possible more appropriate, appellation, might 
well hold up his hands at the liberty of the fourth 
estate. 

Here also is to be found, in high feather, that 
constitutional bore of editors and congressmen, 
the newspaper bummer; a fellow of infinite 
cheek and seedy appearance, who gains ad- 
mission without other card or credential—the 
Lord knows how. He is too stupid or clever 
to rebuff. He represents no paper; but is will- 
ing to do the profession a turn at a free lunch 
or theater, in case of urg nt necessity. 

On the floor, the honorable members are con- 
gregating,—some plunging into correspond- 
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ence at the little yellow desks; some walking 
listlessly about, skillfully avoiding the wary eye 
of the cloak-room lobbyist ; others gazing list- 
lessly upward, in speculative contemplation of 
the gilded ceiling with its gorgeous coats-of-arms 
and plate glass—shutting one eye and opening 
the mouth occasionally, to get a more correct 
view. There are others still, sparkling with 
legislative humor, extending the hand of greet- 
ing to political opponents, and jocosely alluding 
to the tilts of last campaign. There are old 
members with piles of documents and ready 
bills on a score of subjects, studying the printed 
lists of members of the house, and figuring up 
in little pencil checks the probable complexion 
on some favorite measure. There are old mem- 
bers who have just gone out, and new members 
who have just come in, and honorable members 
who can’t just yet determine whether they are in 
or out, and a very great number of members who 
were in a long time ago, and have no immediate 
prospect of coming in again. These last have 
joined the noble army of the lobby, and, by virtue 
of former service, hold the courtesy of the floor. 
Nobody will tell you quicker than the member 
with no immediate prospects, how many light 
heads the House contains, and how the times 
have degenerated. And there is the old mem- 
ber of long consecutive service, receiving con- 
gratulations on his re-election, quite as a matter 
of course, to be sure, as in it his constituents 
had little to say. To the new member, whose 
vote is a pleasing contingency, he is quite warm 
and patronizing. There is the honorable mem- 
ber who has come in on a bald head and gen- 
eral aspect of benevolence. There is the solid 
man of means, who has come in on his solid- 
ity; and there is the honorable member of 
huge brain and cadaverous shell; members 
distinguished for legs, for unconscionable bow- ° 
els, and very honorable members indeed, distin- 
guished for nothing particular, and whose be- 
ing there at all must be a constant source of 
surprise to themselves. 

The hum and jabber has gradually increased 
in intensity until the dial of the clock shows 
the hour of twelve. Then the gavel falls, and at 
the warning tap a solemn hush succeeds. The 
clerk announces the opening of the House, and 
the ballot for speaker is taken in silence, broken 
only by the sonorous drawl of the reading-clerk. 
Then the result is given as though not pre- 
viously decided to a vole, and the speaker is 
escorted to his seat by a prominent member fror 
each political party. He takes the oath of office, 
administered by the oldest honorable member, 
and then, after his few remarks, all the other 
honorable members are trotted up in little bat- 
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talions by States, and are sworn in; and a great 
deal of private swearing is indulged in by those 
who can’t get in—and then the house is declared 
formally open. Then the old honorable mem- 
ber, with an eye to business, puts in his little 
bills for the relief of his suffering country, and 
all the other honorable members are on their 
feet howling for an opportunity to put in their 
little bills. And thus legislation is once more 
fairly under way. 





HIRAM POWERS. 


BY BENJAMIN ST. JAMES FRY, D. D. 


IRAM POWERS, son of Stephen and 
Sarah Powers, was born July 29, 1805, 
on the upper of two farms belonging to his 

father, near Woodstock, Vermont. His grand- 
father, Dg Stephen Powers, removed from Mas- 
sachusetis, having built the second house in 
that town in 1762. He was one of the most suc- 
cessful physicians of his day. Hiram’s father 
was well to do in the world, and, like all New 
Englanders, gave his children the best edu- 
cation within their reach. At an early age the 
future artist began to manifest two characteris- 
tics which rendered him popular as a child, and 
faintly indicated the drift of his life. He had 
great skill in mimicry, which showed that he 
possessed a realy perception of character. But 
more noted than this was his aptness in every 
thing that required mechanical ingenuity. From 
letters that he wrote more than twenty years 
ago, it seems that a dim, unintelligible vision 
of his life-work came to him in repeated dreams. 
He says, writing to a relative: “I used then to 
dream of a white figure standing upon a pillar, 
over the river, near your father’s house, which 
I longed to get near to, but could not for the 
water—it was too deep to wade through. This 
dream haunted me for years afterward in Ohio, 
and it ceased when I first began to model in clay.” 

His father became impoverished nearly, by 
going security for a friend, and determined to 
build up his fortune in the West. Three of the 
older sons had already been attracted in that 
direction; and, in 1817, the rest of the family 
left Vermont. The Winter was spent in Western 
New York with the eldest son. In the’Spring 
the father left the wife and one son in their 
Winter quarters, and reached Cincinnati, May 
5, 1818. Mrs. Powers followed in the Fail; 
ind, on reaching the city, was overwhelmed 
with sorrow at finding that her husband had died, 
August 29th. A farm was rented a few miles 
from the city, and the family found a home. 
Here Hiram remained two years or more, and 








then sought employment in the city. He was 
for a time connected with the Cincinnati Hotel, 
on the site of the present Spencer House— 
having charge of the reading-room—and after. 
ward found a situation in a produce store. The 
story of his early struggles will not bear in- 
vestigation. He did quite as well as boys of 
his age expect to do, and was never in want. 

In 1823, he found a place in the clock factory 
of Mr. Inman Watson, a great wooden build- 
ing—so it seems to us now, in looking back- 
ward to our boyhood days—on the north side 
of Seventh Street, east of Main. Mr. Watson 
was a cultivated gentleman, who stood among 
the first in the city, and was not slow in appre- 
ciating the energy, honesty, and skill of the 
young man. Hiram Powers was long remem- 
bered in the legends of Watson’s clock factory, 
as having been generous to the boys who came 
seeking imperfect clock-wheels, for the manu- 
facture of those small wagons upon which so 
many boys have first tested their mechanical ' 
skill. 

Here Mr. Powers began to show the artistic 
skill that has made his name of world-wide 
fame. His mechanical faculties found a wide 
scope; but it soon became evident that there 
was, also, an artistic element in his nature, 
Step by step he advanced, by such opportuni- 
ties as a young man could find in Cincinnati 
over forty years ago. An old Prussian gentle- 
man named Eckstein taught him how to model 
in clay and make plaster casts, which was an 
event in his life, for it opened the path to his 
future vocation. Some have wondered that he 
did not at once devote himself to art. We 
must remember that, at the period of which we 
write, the pursuit of art was synonymous with 
poverty. The young artist accepted a precarious 
profession, at the best, in a new country; and 
Powers was not the man to court starvation for 
the sake of sentiment. So he sought labor 
of an artistic kind, rather than the life of an 
artist, hoping, in time, to procure the means to 
devote himself to better studies. He became 
attached to a museum under the proprietorship 
of a Frenchman named D’Orfeuille, and made 
it the great sensation of the West. In an “In- 
fernal Regions,” he produced, with fearful reality, 
Milton’s and Dante’s conceptions, combined, 
of future punishments. His figures in wax, from 
the first, were noted for their individuality of 
character; and, when he attempted portraiture, 
his ability was confessed. D’Orfeuille was a 
character in his wav, and, once seen, was 
readily recognized afi :rward. Powers made a 
figure of the old gentseman in the character of 
a naturalist, with a toad in his hand, addressing 
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an audience, that we remember as being won- 
derfully life-like. 

While here, he saw, for the first time, a well- 
executed portrait bust in marble, and he de- 
clared that he was no longer in doubt as to the 
work to which his life should be devoted. But 
he found that his position was profitable in a 
pecuniary point of view, and became dissatisfied 
with it. The fact was, he had outgrown it, and 
was pressed, by the force of his own genius, 
jnto a wider sphere. He spent the Winters of 
1835-6 in Washington, and attracted attention 
by the busts of the prominent persons who sat 
to him; among whom were General Jackson, 
Daniel Webster, Chief Justice Marshall, Martin 
Van Beren, and John C. Calhoun. This intro- 
duction into the society of great men, and the 
opportunity it afforded him of a larger acquaint- 
ance with artists and their productions, was not 
long in satisfying him that he ought to go abroad 
for the successful prosecution of his art. We 
are not surprised that he sought, as by instinct, 
the advantages of foreign study. His success 
at Washington, with the generous aid of the 
late Nicholas Longworth, his early patron, fur- 
nished the means to embark for Italy, with a 
number of commissions to reproduce in marble 
the faces he had so well succeeded in pro- 
ducing in clay and plaster. He established 
himself at -Florence in 1837, and made it his 
permanent home, laboring faithfully thirty-eight 
years nearly, and died without making a visit to 
his native land. Yet he remained an American 
to the last, and never imbibed, to any extent, 
the European spirit and culture. In our long 
civil war, his heart was with the Union in all its 
perils, and rejoiced in its final triumph. At 
times it was given out that he was about to sail 
for America; and the people would have de- 
lighted to pay him due honors. But he was no 
idler or pleasure-seeker ; nor did he seek any 
recognition beyond what his works brought 
him, and of which he had no lack. 

Immediately upon establishing his studio in 
Florence, he devoted himself to filling the com- 
missions that he brought from the United States. 
His portrait busts of Jackson, Calhoun, Web- 
ster, and Chief Justice Marshall, that were 
among his first works completed abroad, excited 
the highest expectation. Skilled workers in 
marble were astonished at his mastery of the 
material, and the delicacy and tenderness of his 
finish. His first adventure into the ideal world 
of art was “ Ginevra,” from Rogers’s well-known 
poem, “Italy.” It was sent to his friend Nich- 
olas Longworth, and is still in possession of the 
family. We remember well the impression it 
made upon us when it was first exhibited. A 





world of which we had hitherto known nothing 
was opened, and has never closed. The figure 
is a life-size bust of a young, happy girl, with a 
charming expression of tenderness, and some- 
thing more, not to be described in words, that 
seemed a far-off shadow of the sad fate that 
was to make her story a theme for poetry and 
art. It has always been admired as scarcely 
inferior to his most mature efforts. But he had 
already conceived, and began to put in marble, 
an ideal, full-length, life-size statue, in which 
the highest possibilities of art were attempted, 
with an assurance that showed his strength and 
bokiness. We refer to his “Eve,” which was 
to procure him a world-wide fame. It was com- 
pleted in 1838, and was accepted by the public 
as a masterpiece. Thorwaldsen, who then 
ranked first among European artists, was loud 
in its praise, and asserted that it showed con- 
cealed power, which the author would prove in 
the. future. This statue, or copies of it, have 
been so widely exhibited, it has become so 
familiar by statuettes and engravings, that it 
needs no description. 

Before three years had passed, he challenged 
the world again, producing the statue upon 
which more than any other his renown was 
established, the “Gréek Slave.” It was first 
publicly exhibited at the London Exhibition of 
1851, and was the center of attraction. The 
subject is a beautiful woman, who has not lost 
faith and hope, although placed in the most 
humiliating position. There is no attempt at 
dramatic action. Only the manacles indicate 
her condition and probable fate; but these are 
all-sufficient, exciting in the beholder intense 
interest and sympathy. It inspired one of Mrs. 
Browning’s most characteristic sonnets : 


‘* They say ideal beauty can not enter 
The house of anguish. On the threshold stands 
An alien image with enshackled hands, 
Called the Greek Slave ; as if the artist meant her 
( that passionless perfection which he lent her, 
Shadowed, not darkened, where the sill expands) 
‘Yo so confront man’s crimes in different lands 
With man’s ideal sense; pierce to the center 
Art’s fiery finger; and break up erelong 
The serfdom of this world! Appeal, fair stone, 
From God's pure heights of beauty, against man’s wrong ! 
Catch up, in thy divine face, not alone 
Kast griefs, but West ; and strike and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown.”’ 


Six copies of this famous statue have been 
executed in marble, in Powers’s studio. The 
original is in England, the property of the Duke 
of Cleveland; one, formerly the property of 
Mr. Corcoran, of Washington City, but, by the 
transfer of his gallery, belongs to the Amer- 
ican people; a copy also belongs to Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, of New York City. 
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When an artist has reached the position 
which Mr. Powers had now attained, he can 
never again surprise the world; henceforth, 
the struggle is to maintain his reputation. If 
there is any exception to this, it belongs to the 
chosen few who stand apart, separated, by the 
height and breadth of their genius, from such 
greatness as any of us have ever seen. In the 
case of Mr. Powers, his success had been ina 
path that overshadows all others. The ideal 
world of womanhood was, in a measure, closed to 
him by the success of his “ Eve” and the “Greek 
Slave.” We do not propose to follow his achieve- 
ments as an artist with minuteness of descrip- 
tion. He continued to devote himself to his 
profession with unwearying industry, and by 
his inventive genius put the profession under 
many obligations. His success in this direc- 
tion has been quoted as proof that his skill 
was only mechanical, and his greatness to be 
sought in this direction alone. The charge is 
so unjust that it needs no defense. 

Some of the ideal busts, the product of his 
chisel in his later years, are conceded by all to be 
of the highest excellence. Among these, “ Pros- 
erpine,” “ Psyche,” and “I| Penseroso” have re- 
ceived almost unqualified praise from persons 
whose judgment in art can not be called in 
question. “Clytie,” a work of this class, and 
among the last that he executed, wrought with un- 
usual conscientiousness, is of wonderful beauty. 
The series, “Faith,” “Hope,” and “Charity,” 
give a new emphasis to these sublime virtues. 
A head of Christ is spoken of as combining, in 
an extraordinary degree, the purity and humility 
of the great Teacher and Savior of men. Yet 
this is not in the field to which we would look 
for his greatest success. His religious faith did 
not furnish him the material to embody the 
evangelical conception of “ God manifest in the 
flesh.” 

He continued to work in portraiture, in which 
he never lacked commissions ; and it is doubt- 
ful whether he had an equal among sculptors 
in this sphere of art, one of the most difficult, 
although not reckoned the highest. Besides 
those already mentioned, his busts of Adams, 
Edward Everett, Martin Van Buren, and other 
illustrious Americans, are noted for their strong 
individuality, a quality in which ancient art was 
deficient ; and will be cherished by the nation 
to whom their fame belongs. One of the last 
productions in this line, a grand head of the 
poet Longfellow, is worthy of all praise, and ex- 
hibits his mastership beyond all dispute. His 
full-length statues of Webster, Calhoun, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, and Everett—especially the last, 
which was executed purely as a labor of love — 





are worthy of the great artist ; but it is probable 
that they will add little to his permanent fame. 
He could not master the drapery which this most 
unpoetical and practical age finds convenient for 
its use. But, in this respect, the failure is too 
universal to detract from his claim to genius, 
Hawthorne was captivated with the Webster 
statue—he saw it in Italy, shortly after it was 
cast in bronze—and describes it with evident 
enthusiasm; but his judgment in art was not 
trustworthy. 

But his later ideal statues are, in some in- 
stances, of singular beauty, and never fail to sat- 
isfy, for they are instinct with genius and feel- 
ing. “The Fisher Boy” is ranked among the 
best. It is an exquisite conception, a Striking 
touch of nature, of which he was induced to 
make three repetitions in marble. The last 
ideal figure that he finished, “The Last of the 
Race,” contains more of the dramatic element 
than he was accustomed to exhibit. “It repre. 
sents the lithe and graceful figure of a young 
Indian girl, poised as if fleeing from some im- 
pending evil, one hand raised imploringly for 
help, and in her face the agony of fear and de- 
spair. There is history and prophecy, as well 
as beauty, in this eloquent statue.” 

On the “America,” which he designed with 
the hope of having it selected for the dome of 
the Capitol, he threw his whole soul and skill; 
and the disappointment, when Crawford’s de- 
sign was accepted, was probably the severest 
of his life. The story was (but we can not 
vouch for the truth of it), that President Pierce 
took offense at the broken chains at the feet of 
the figure. Mr. Powers, although he lost the 
coveted commission, completed the figure in 
marble with the greatest care. It was sent to 
New York City, to be exhibited at the close of 
the war, and while in the bonded warehouse, 
the building was burned, and the statue con- 
sumed. Insurance saved him from pecuniary 
loss, but the blow was one from which he did 
not readily recover; for he greatly desired that 
his countrymen should see this production of 
his chisel. The model remained in his studio; 
but, for want of a commission, it was not again 
put in marble. 

Tuckerman, describing it, says: “The face 
though kindled with aspiration, is marked by 
self-control and concentration; it is uplifted as 
if in recognition of supernal aid; the left arm 
is slightly raised, the right rests on a bundle of 
Jasces, overhung with laurel, and her robe, which 
seems unconsciously caught in her hand ; this 
drapery hangs from the left shoulder, expos- 
ing the noble bust; it is lifted somewhat by 
the right-hand from the advanced and firm-set 
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lefi-leg, which tramples on fetters ; it is a statue 
full of expression and character—a grand na- 
tional symbol and memorial, which has, under 
existing circumstances, not only intrinsic but 
prophetical excellence.” 

Powers, aS a man, was not so well under- 
stood as his admirable works were. He was 
not the ideal artist who figures in romance; but 
retained, to the last, traits of the section of the 
country in which he was born, and the pursuits 
of his early days. Not deficient in generous 
enthusiasm, yet singularly free from sentiment 
in all that he said and did, he was not easily ap- 
preciated by those of a different temperament. 
His honesty and simplicity, and perfect assur- 
ance when describing his own productions and 
comparing them with the work of others, even 
the triumphs of ancient art, was a distressing 
enigma to those who did not know him per- 
fectly. He was not proud and ungracious, as 
some thought, but followed the promptings of a 
nature that knew no disguise. Had he risen to 
fame less rapidly after reaching Italy, and through 
a more laborious study of ancient art, this 
peculiarity of his nature might have been cor- 
rected. He saw less worthy artists gain the 
advantage of him by what he considered dis- 
reputable means; and, judging them severely, 
was not careful in speaking of their work and 
methods. The great ability he possessed 
through his mechanical faculties, and a cast 
of mind inevitable from their possession, un- 
fitted him for the highest possibilities of art. 
But it was impossible for him to perceive this; 
and, to the end of his life, he held opinions con- 
cerning the value of the best schools of art that 
can not be defended by his truest friends. His 
residence at Florence was continued more on 
account of the conveniences that it afforded for 
his work than on account of those subtle in- 
fluences that charm and hold more sensitive 
natures. 

Yet he was personally a most attractive man, 
and made enduring friendships among men and 
women of acknowiedged genius and culture. 
Hawthorne, in his Italian Note-book, gives us, 
perhaps, as true a glimpse of the man as we 
shall ever get; for their genius was not dis- 
similar in many respects. The great romance- 
writer found intense delight in his company, 
although he did not pretend to comprehend all 
his theories of art. He says, recording the 
result of their conversations on art, and the 
achievements of its greatest names: 

“I have hardly ever before felt an impulse to 
write down a man’s conversations, as I do that 
of Mr. Powers. The chief reason is, prob- 
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ably, that it is so possible to do it; his ideas: 


being square, solid, and tangible, and, there- 
fore, readily grasped and retained. He is a 
very instructive man, and sweeps one’s emply 
and dead notions out of the way with exceeding 
vigor; but when you have his ultimate thought 
and perception, you feel inclined to think and 
see a little farther for yourself. He sees too 
clearly what is within his range to be aware of 
any mystery beyond.” 

Hawthorne offers an apology for the last sen- 
tence, doubting his own judgment in his love 
for the man. But the greater genius had 
sounded the less to his utmost depth, and we 
accept the result of his analysis. 

Mr. Powers was a man of pure life, but not 
of deep religious impulses. He professed alle- 
giance to the teachings of Swedenborg ; having 
been instructed in his doctrines, we suspect, by 
his early friend, Mr. Watson. Toward the close 
of his life he became a modified believer in 
spiritualism, and was interested in a Mr. Hume, 
who created a furor in Florence and other Eu- 
ropean cities by his necromantic exhibitions. 
He seems to have thought Mr. Hume somewhat 
of a knave, but one, nevertheless, who had been 
selected by the spirits as a medium through 
whom they made communications to this world, 
and that his profession of having such gifis 
was credible. 

If we compare Mr. Powers with other Ameri- 
can artists, who have obtained reputation be- 
yond their own country, we are inclined to place 
him in the same rank with one of our earliest 
painters, Benjamin West; to whom, we think, 
in artistic faculty, he bears a marked resem- 
blance. He certainly was not the equal of Gil- 
bert Stuart in portraiture, nor in any respect of 
the exalted rank of Washington Allston; but, 
as we have said, the time has not come to make 
up a correct judgment. His warm admirers 
would not consent to have any one of modern 
artists placed above him; and those who could 
not understand him are not willing to concede 
his undoubted merit. Yet it can hardly be dis- 
puted that he lived to purpose in his profession, 
and added to the deservedly high reputation of 
American art, as illustrated by its best examples. 


_——_» —____—_ 


CHRISTIAN families have their “evening par- 
ties,” in which there is every thing of the world’s 
show except the dance. They are promiscuous 
gatherings, which close with “devotional exer- 
cises,” aS they are called, but in which there is 
the same frivolity and gossip and silly talk as in 
worldly parties. Coming home from these at 
midnight, the gay gossipers have no time for 
any thing but a verse and a hurried prayer. 
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HEALTH OF WOMEN. 


BY A HOUSEKERPER, 


N the October ReEposirory I read with 
interest the article on the “Health of 
Women.” Most of us are troubled with 

the desire to have our neighbors conform to the 
rule of our own life; but culture is supposed to 
cure that phase of egotism. For the false hair 
I have nothing to say. But the tight lacing and 
paper soles! For twenty years we have been 
bored about them ; and in that time lacing has 
nearly gone out of fashion, and paper-soled 
shoes are not to be found. There will always 
be simpletons in the world; but charity requires 
us to believe the majority of our sisters as wise 
as ourselves. “Clothes hanging from the hips.” 
Well, the sinners in that regard may find a grain 
of comfort in a suggestion in a late magazine: 
“‘Men’s broad shoulders seem by nature to be 
designed for straps; the slender, sloping ones 
of women point to an opposite conclusion.” 
Dr. Draper has argued to the same result from 
ancient modes of dress. It may be unworthy a 
sensible woman to spend a precious half-hour a 
day in making herself pleasant to the eye; but 
so demoralized are we that most of us consider 
it a duty. 

But what shall we say to the implied statement 
that women amount to nothing, feel themselves 
of no consequence, unless they earn money? 
It is not enough that men should stretch every 
nerve to gain wealth—the wife, for whom he 
works, is to stop making the home, and help 
him in the great object. If he is a doctor, she 
is to study medicine, I suppose. But with the 
burden of motherhood and home-care on her, 
how can she be as good a one as he, unless 
she’s a genius? And most physicians would 
not care for the advice of one less wise than 
themselves, even if she have “intuitions.” 

But I forgot. ‘he care of the family is to be 
taken from the wife by a hired servant. Patience 
and tenderness and refinement are to be had 
for the highest wages: If they only were! If 
experience did not prove that money can not 
buy perfect service! Training-schools may help 
the matter, when we get them. At present 
every house is a private one, and the pupils are 
paid excellent wages to learn. If a faithful 
grandma or a devoted maiden aunt will come 
to the rescue, madame may leave home and 
little ones for a greater part of the day. But 
that is shifling the burden on another pair of 
shoulders—“ shirking,” as children say; and, 
besides, the maiden aunt may herself prefer “to 
do the one thing she likes, instead of the fifty 
little things.” She is as apt to dislike as her 
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married sister. Women without children may 
follow Mrs. Willing’s suggestion ; though even 
for them there would seem to be better things, 
Women who are mothers may, often do, work 
at home, and so secure kitchen service, when 
the husband’s means will not afford it. I know 
a half-dozen such cases; and the husband’s 
pride was not in the least hurt thereby. 

Trained brains will not get into the kitchen 
save in the head of the mistress. When the 
maid gets the culture, she takes to something 
else. Service of the mind is, in our country, 
considered more honorable than that of the 
body. The attempt to raise the kitchen-maid, 
in the regard of society, to the level of the 
teacher, may result in the English way of think. 
ing the governess no better than the lady’s- 
maid. In the mean time’it is idle to hope that 
a large degree of “head and conscience” will 
go into the kitchen in the person of one whe 
has no interest in the home. The profession 
will never be taken up as a work of charity. 

I have known one woman who, too inde- 
pendent to be supported by her husband, took 
a place in a store. Her child fell sick. She 
stayed at home a few days to tend her. Then 
her employer sent word that unless she re- 
turned, he must fill her place. She went back, 
leaving the child to an ignorant servant during 
the weary days of convalescence. That she 
earned enough money to pay the girl did not 
clear the score in the eyes of her neighbors. 
If she had been her husband’s clerk, he might 
not have dismissed her, but he would prob- 
ably need more reliable help. 

It takes a deal of brains to keep house, to 
make a home, even if you don’t do the manual 
labor. The woman who makes a perfect one, 
puts into the work, probably, enough talent to 
have made a fortune. But if she prefers the 
latter result, she had best not marry. She may 
be able to do other things better, more profit- 
ably; but very few of us in this world get into 
just the place, or have just the work, we want. 
“There is no tonic better than the conscious- 
ness that one amounts to something.” But we 
are sorry for the woman who thinks she does 
not, because she only keeps house. It is hardly 
worth while to be a woman with the prospect 
of more being asked. 





IF no kind husband will be satisfied with 
less than the warm affections of his wife, how 
superlative must be the folly of those who ex- 
pect to please God by the mere forms of a re- 
ligion whose chief motto is, “Give me thy 
heart!” 
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Ou Forgign Hepartmaut, 


THERE is an unusual effort just now, among the | 


thoughtful and intelligent circles of Germany, to in- 
duce the ladies of court and of the wealthier classes to 
free themselves from the galling fetters of French 
fashions especially. The so-called ‘‘ Mode” has be- 
come of late so relentless a tyrant, that the ladies 
are to it as clay in the hands of the potter, and they 
are absolutely robbed of all liberty of action and 
judgment. The whims of the dressing-maid become 
a law to the mistress, whose hair is to-day to be in- 
terwoven with pearls, and to-morrow with precious 
stones ; who, to-day, is to be adorned with cheerful 
silks and violets and roses, only to exchange them 
on the morrow for the somber velvet and the modest 
veil. ‘Thus a lady of the world is but another appel- 
lation for a slave to the controlling queen of fashion. 
Shortly after the conclusion of the war, there was 
quite an inclination among German women to free 
themselves from this tyranny to Parisian fashion- 
plates; and the movement was largely aided by a 
patriotic feeling to be independent of France in all 
respects, whose example had done so much to poison 
German society and even literature. This, however, 
seems to die away, and again the most tasteless and 
over-adorned robes, and the most fantastic or hideous 
head-dresses, are considered the height of good taste, 
and the supreme necessity to success in the gay 
world. It seems indeed remarkable that women of 
spirit and keen judgment can permit themselves to be 
thus chaperoned, as it were, in society according to the 
dictum of some sister even more frail than fair, who 
may, perhaps, have exhibited her accomplishments 
and jewels to a brilliant audience in a German festi- 
val as the very latest mode of Paris. But then every 
thing that comes from there must be beautiful ; and 
that alone can be so. 

Let German caterers to the fickle goddess try 
to invent something that accords with their own 
taste, and even therein surpass those admired Paris- 
ians in height of hair or boldness of outline, the 
victory is but of short duration; the Teuton dames 
soon leave Germany in the lurch, and deck them- 
selves like their Parisian sisters, whom they pretend 
to despise, but whom they in reality worship. These 
are about the complaints of the solid Germans to 
their women of fashion; and their lamentations 
would suit very well, we fear, to many other latitudes. 
This fearful evil is being severely felt in the aristo- 





cratic and noble circles of Germany, where money is 
by no means so plenty as titles or assumption would 
lead us to believe ; and not a few are the stories of 
total bankruptcy in purse and character of some of 
the most respected families of the land, by the insane 
folly of some one or more of its members in yielding 
to the cruel behests of fashionable life. 

A case in point is just now the subject of gossip 
in court circles. The baron was once rich, and held 
a prominent place at court, as did his wife in society. 
She was handsome and intelligent, and understood 
the art of dressing beautifully ; and, in order to sat- 
isfy the demands of the Parisian modistes, the estates 
of the baron were sacrificed, one after another. In 
the Winter, madame preferred to live in Paris in an 
elegant hotel, and to pass the Summer in Baden- 
Baden or Ems. Her servants, carriages, and horses 
were superb, and her toilet faultless, according to 
the fashionable rules. She, of course, led a gay and 
restless life, which soon brought her husband to the 
brink of ruin, notwithstanding his ceaseless remon- 
strances at her extravagance. At last she seemed to 
have a season of returning sense, in which she was 
reminded of her duties as wife and mother; but this 
did not last long. The sneers and cool indifference 
of the circles in which she moved, and where it was 
her ambition to shine, were too much for her. She 
again rushed wildly into the vortex of fashionable 
extravagance, and soon ruined herself and her family 
also. The sad occurrence is in all mouths ; for the 
fall of an ancient noble house in Germany creates as 
much excitement as does the failure of some great 
money-king; and it is, therefore, quite natural that 
the journals should be filled at present with diatribes 
against this criminal folly. They are appealing to 
the wives and mothers of these circles to return to 
the duties imposed on them by their country and 
their families. 


A RARE book of travels in Asia and India has just 
appeared from the press of Leipsic and the pen of a 
lady whose name is now to be added to the noble 
list of those who have accompanied their husbands 
through the dangers and privations of travel in dis- 
tant lands as guardian angels and sympathetic spirits. 
The story of Lady Baker following her husband in 
his explorations for the sources of the Nile; of the 
Russian savant, in his perilous journeys through 
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Turkistan, accompanied by his wife ; and-of the labors 
of the late lamented Agassiz in the valley of the 
Amazon, as described by Mrs. Agassiz,—are now to 
receive a valuable supplement. In all these it was 
the love which the wife bore her husband that in- 
duced her to undergo sufferings and trials, in order 
to be present in the hour of danger, or at the couch 
of sickness. Dr. Helfer, a young German naturalist, 
had wandered for years, over many lands, in pursuit 
of information in his favorite field of investigation. 
Once, while returning from a convention of natural- 
ists in Hamburg to his home in Prague, he met, in 
the diligence of that day, a young lady whose ac- 
quaintance he could hardly help making, under the 
common trials of a journey in which they were fre- 
quently obliged to leave the vehicle, and make their 
way over precipitous heights, or wade through deep 
and barren sands. Helfer could scarcely touch the 
earth, under the most unauspicious circumstances, 
without being on the watch for some natural object 
to enrich his collection or enlarge his knowledge ; and 
his youthful enthusiasm so pleased his lady compan- 
ion that she insensibly became his assistant in the 
tedious journey, which finally proved to be the begin- 
ning of their mutual life-journey as man and wife; 
and which, begun under circumstances so casual, 
ended by the death of Helfer beside his wife, amid 
the luxuriant verdure of the tropics. 

Even after marriage, Helfer found it impossible to 
settle down in the profession of medicine, under the 
ceaseless urgings of an impulse to be in communion 
with nature in its wildest moods. He resolved to ex- 
plore the unknown regions of India and Asia; and the 
wife said, “‘ Whither thou goest, thither will I go,’ 
though it be in the desert, or among savage men or 
beasts.” The young couple turned their steps to- 
ward the Orient, and were delayed some time in 
Smyrna on account of the pest, where Helfer did 
good service as physician. He resolved to explore 
Afghanistan, about which so little is known. He 
was told that it would be simply impossible for his 
wife to accompany him as a European woman. She 
resolved to dress as a Mameluke, to do which she 
sacrificed a beautiful head of hair, which she cut off 
with her own hands—her friends absolutely declin- 
ing to do it. In her disguise, with dagger and pis- 
tols in her broad belt, no one would suspect that she 
was not a Moslem, in the garb of whom her husband 
was also concealed. Thus they passed over Beyroot 
and Aleppo to the Euphrates, and thence to Afghan- 
istan. Wherever they made themselves known to 
the princes, they were kindly received, and the 
wife was admitted to many of the harems, and en- 
joyed great opportunities to see new and rare sights. 
In India, the Government appointed Helfer official 
explorer of some newly acquired and very extensive 
provinces, which brought him into the wildest forests, 
under the protection of a large caravan of elephants 
and beasts of burden. Even there his wife was at 
his side, and greatly aided him in making just such 
observations as a woman, with her delicate taste and 
organization, can make better than he ; and the chap- 
ter which she has devoted to this journey is the most 








brilliant of her book. In one of the great forests the 
whole party were lost for a time, and some fifty per. 
sons almost reduced to starvation. . While some 
were sinking and others dying, they discovered a 
native village, where they received supplies and in. 
formation which virtually rescued them from death, 
After the successful completion of this expedition, 
Helfer resolved on another to some of the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal. Not counting on hostility from 
the savages, he and his company landed without 
arms. They were attacked by men in covert, and 
he, while in the water, was struck by a poisoned ar- 
row which sent him to the bottom. But the memory 
of a faithful wife has erected a monument to his 
worth, in which she gives a most interesting account 
of ali their journeys, and accords to him a high meed 
of honor without claiming any for her own brave 
deeds. 


THE increase in price of the necessaries of life all 
over Europe is causing wide-spread dissatisfaction. 
A great many are unwilling to attribute it entirely to 
the action of inevitable laws of political economy, 
and the housewives of various cities seem inclined to 
take up the matter with a view to relief. In the town 
of Cassel, the resistance has assumed a regular or- 
ganization, and acquired considerable power, Some 
four hundred women recently assembled in the town- 
hall, and resolved to give certain prices for butter, 
eggs, etc., such as they understood to afford a fair 
profit to the producers and dealers, and no more, 
Among the resolutions we find one of special interest, 
They apply to the butchers of the city, in the name 
of the women’s association, to forward to the daily 
papers their estimates of prices for meat, in case five 
or six hundred families bind themselves to obtain 
their supplies of the cheapest purveyor. And, to 
clinch the matter beyond peradventure, they resolve, 
in case the butchers do not notice their request, to 
have their meat brought from other places. These 
women certainly mean business, and, if they do not 
allow the matter to rest after a short spurt, they will 
be likely to place a barrier in the way of this high- 
tide in prices. And, finally, they issue an aj:peal to 
the women of other cities to follow their example, 
and thus, by mutual aid and combination, to keep 
matters in such a shape that they may not be imposed 
upon. 


A VERY singular semi-centennial festival has just 
been celebrated in Pesth, the capital of Hungary, in 
honor of the fiftieth year of activity of the greatest 
living pianist. Those who were permitted to see 
Liszt, some thirty years ago, in his triumphal marches 
through European capitals, the demi-god of baya- 
deres and the hero of bacchanals, who fairly wor- 
shiped the unique genius and unequaled artist, could 
then scarcely have anticipated that he would cele- 
brate his semi-centennial jubilee as a monk, in his 
black priestly garments. Yet such is the case. He 
tired of this perfumed and sickening adulation; and, 
having drained the cup of pleasure and popular ap- 
plause to the dregs, years ago entered the Church, 
and has since been known only as the Abbé Liszt. 
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This has not prevented him from still exercising his 
rare talents in other spheres on appropriate occasions. 
He condescended, once, to give a private perform- 
ance for the gratification of the Holy Father, the 
Pope. But on the whole, he has lived quite a retired 
life in Pesth, his native city. 
of the capital combined to give him a monster sere- 
nade; and admirers from abroad gathered around 
him with costly presents. The celebration closed 
with a splendid banquet in honor of the occasion, 
fifty years previous, when Beethoven first heard him 
play, and complimented him with the famous words : 
“You understand me; go now and make me intelli- 
gible to others.” 


CERTAIN subjects seem to have their vogue, and 
then disappear, to come forward again suddenly, for 
some not very well defined reason. Such is gypsy 
literature, which is just now commanding consid- 
erable attention in certain parts of the Continent. 
Though scholars have heretofore given attention to it, 
the late war seems to have had something to do, this 
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time, with the revival of this branch of letters. It is 
not generally known that, outside of Hungary and 
Transylvania, the highlands of the Vosges Mount- 
ains in Alsace and Lorraine are the principal seats 
of the non-nomadic gypsy. It was in these regions 
that the German troops made their first conquests 
on entering France, and they, of course, in their fo- 
rays among the mountains, frequently came across 
gypsy settlements of whose existence they had no sus- 
picion. There are very large bands, in the neighbor- 
hood of Bitsch, who have built villages in the clear- 
ings on the mountain-sides, and seem to lead there a 
very contented life, though they still study isolation 
from their neighbors, and only cherish that inter- 
course which is absolutely necessary for the mutual 
understanding of those in the same vicinity. Some 
of the oldest and best known of the nomads are said 
to be now engaged in very extensive tours, even to 
the north of Europe; and certain regions are much 
annoyed at the disappearance of cattle and chil- 
dren, as is supposed, into the hands of these tawny 
wanderers, 





Art Hotes, 


IS IT TRUE? 

A WRITER in the Ad/antic, in noticing the work of 
Mr. Preston Powers (son of Hiram Powers), and of 
Mr. Conkey, of Chicago, complains of the too gen- 
eral lack, in our own natiye sculptors, of imaginative 
analysis. The subject is approached too much from 
the outside; too great painstaking is noticed with 
regard to mere accessories, too little respecting the 
real soul and self-hood of the person to be portrayed. 
We would inquire: Have not American visitors to 
the father’s studio, at Florence, keenly felt the same 
defect? The repetition of the type of beauty in 
Powers’s Greek Slave is painfully evident in other 
of his ideal works. Stripped of symbols and acces- 
sories, it is the same face that meets us here and 
there. It is the failure to pierce to the core of char- 
acter; to feel and know what is the governing, all- 
controlling element that sits upon the throne of the 
soul, and makes all else subject to this; to follow out this 
controlling principle, as it holds subject the muscles 
of expression, the features, the whole /acéa/ contour. 
Then the business of the artist is to note on these 
features—these indices of character—just the varying 
effects of this overpowering element on other and 
opposing elements, and give the final resultant. Yet 
this resultant must be still surcharged with this ele- 
ment that makes the character what it is, that con- 
stitutes its identity, its self-hood. ‘Till there is this 
entering within the soul of the person whose bust or 
whose portrait is to be chiseled or painted, the artist's 
work has not appeared. ‘The results are nothing 
more than mechanical, scarcely equaling in excel- 
lency the photographer’s work, who may press the 





| conceded truth. 


sunlight into his service to fix upon the plate some 
transient soul-flittings over the external features. 
The very highest power brought into requisition by the 
mediocre portrait-painter is fancy; he never knows 
the use of imagination. Hence, the essential differ- 
ences between these two faculties (so clearly pointed 
out by such writers as Leigh Hunt, and others), are 
as manifest in the work of artists, whether poet, 
painter, sculptor, or musician, Hence, we note in 
too many of these works a skipping from point to 
point, a leaping from accessory to accessory, that 
crazes and bewilders us. We become confused, per- 
plexed, angered. We think we have the key to the 
character, but, on turning the eye, our hopes are 
quenched by coming in contact with something as 
powerfully suggestive of some inharmonious trait. 
‘The attempt of the beholder to unify is utterly vain ; 
for there exists no real unity. The lack of unity 
comes from the lack of the exercise of the unifying 
faculty. ‘The restlessness of fancy forbids the quiet 
repose of the imagination. Very closely allied with 
this defect of the artists is the question of its cause 
and cure, 

To say that the education of the great majority of 
American artists is most imperfect, is only uttering a 
How few of those who attempt 
figure-painting or sculpture have thoroughly studied 


| general anatomy, or even the anatomy of the human 


subject! How very few have exhaustive knowledge 
of muscular structure and attachments! How few 
have traced the direct and intimate connections of 
the mysterious circulatory system with the varying 
flesh-tints that mark the flush of health, the languor 
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of disease, or the pallor of death! How few of our 
painters, who attempt landscape, have studied up the 
nature of rock structure, the characteristics of soils, 
the fauna and flora of their neighborhood, the hygro- 
metric conditions of the atmosphere, the laws of op- 
tics, and the necessary yet marvelously varying 
chromatic effects that a shifting meteorology must 
bring! How few are thoroughly read in history! 
How many that have not even studied the great 
fundamental laws of zsthetics! With how many 
are mythology and symbolism unknown terms! By 
how many are the laws and operations of mind— 
without which all mere material nature is mute and 
dead—still unstudied and uncared for! The cure is 
suggested by the cause. High art can not be hoped 
for, as a rule, in connection with untutored powers. 
Our schools of art and design must furnish a wider 
range of instruction. Mere art-technics will not suf- 
fice. Profounder and broader culture must be sought 
by our art-workers. It is not enough to visit mu- 
seums, however extensive. It is not enough to have 
the most exquisite models. All of these are desira- 
ble, and even necessary; but the same kind, range, 
and earnestness of study that enabled the masters to 
give to the world their treasures, must be observed 
by those who would further enrich humanity. 


— We notice, with unmixed pleasure, the discus- 
sions now going on with regard to the unification and 
organization of the musical societies, in order to a 
grand musical entertainment during the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, The necessary prerequisite will be 
an adequate leader, under whose masterly training 
all necessary preparations may be made. Those who 
do not fancy the methods of Boston Gilmore, but 
covet a more sensible and more instructive style of 
musical festival, have nominated Mr. Theodore 
Thomas as a proper person to take this matter in 
hand. Whatever may be done, it seems all-impor- 
tant that the good fruits of such an effort should not 
cease with the exhibition at Philadelphia. Rather 
should there be consummated such an organization, 
and be devised such a plan of operation, as that a 
national band of union should be created and per- 
petuated among the musical societies of the country— 
which band should be available, from time to time, 
in the musical education of the country, 


— The English journals contain very extended and 
very diverse notices of the great work of Holman 
Hunt, “ The Shadow of Death.” The artist is said 
to have studied on this painting for eighteen years 
past. He has visited the Holy Land, been most 
keenly observant of Oriental customs and costume, 
and made a multitude of drawings of familiar objects 
of the household and the trades, that form the acces- 
sories of his picture. Thescene is laid in the interior 
of Joseph’s workshop, at Nazareth, at the hour of 
sunset. The figures are Mary and Christ. The 
former is kneeling beside a chest, wherein she has so 
long treasured up the gifts of the Magi; the latter 
has risen from his work, and is raising his hands in 
prayer. The sudden emotion apparent in the coun- 
tenance of Mary leads the beholder in the direction 








of her anxious gaze, and there, behind Christ, is seen 
upon the wall his shadow, in the shape of one suffer. 
ing on an invisible cross. From this the picture takes 
its name ; yet the wonderfully impressive face of Jesus 
seems unconscious of this “shadow of death.” The 
resultant of the criticism of the journals would lead us 
to regard this a triumph of the realistic school. 


— Anna Bishop has been giving concerts in San 
Francisco, after a very successful tour through Ore- 
gon and British Columbia. 


” 


—‘“Les Trois Amis,” a well-known picture by 
Meissonier, was lost in the wreck of the Ville dy 
Havre. It had been engraved, and the money loss 
was fully covered by insurance. 


— Mendelssohn’s family are said to have offered 
all the composer’s manuscripts to the Royal Library 
of Berlin, on condition that the Government wil 
found two scholarships, of one hundred thalers each, 
for the encouragement of young musicians. 

— The Winter Exhibition of the British Royal 
Academy consists of works by Landseer alone, no 
other artist’s pictures being added. It is understood 
that the sale of Sir Edwin's studies, sketches, and 
remaining pictures, which exist in extraordinary num- 
bers, will take place in the Spring. 


— We notice the death of Richard Austin Artlett, 
at the age of sixty-six. He was very famous as an 
engraver of sculpture; and many of his most attract- 
ive pieces have adorned the Art Yournal during the 
past few years. 


—The Paris Rothschilds have presented to the 
Administration of Fine Arts a series of sculptured 
works, consisting of columns, statues, and bass-reliefs, 
discovered among the-ruins of a temple dedicated to 
Apollo Didymus, in the neighborhood of Mileto, An- 
atolia, These excavations were made several years 
ago at the expense of the Rothschilds, 


— Decidedly flattering accounts reach us of the 
success of two American singers on the other side of 
the sea; namely, Miss Antoinette Sterling, formerly 
a singer in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn ; and Miss 
Emma Abbott, once a soprano of Dr. Chapin’s 
Church, New York. The former is highly compli- 
mented by the musical critics of London, and has re- 
ceived very lucrative offers from several musical di- 
rectors. The latter is pursuing her studies in France 
and Italy ; but while a student, has led captive even 
her most distinguished instructors, such as Delle 
Sedie, Bonaldi, and Wartel. It is said that Miss 
Abbott was found amid the western prairies by Clara 
Kellogg, and encouraged to press on in her profes- 
sional studies, Her singing in the Mozart Memorial, 
at Sydenham Crystal Palace, London, was received 
with “ great and prolonged applause.” 


— Says an English critic of Edouard Frére’s co! 
lection of one hundred and twenty original studies, 
now on exhibition in London: “In all these studies 
we see a simple, sincere, and reverent student of na- 
ture, content to receive her lessons as she sets them, 
by the light of a loving and tender heart. We know 
of no paintings more calculated to exert a widely 
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diffused influence, at once sweet, soothing, and hu- 
manizing, that winds its way without any parade of 
intention, or any sledge-hammer driving home of its 
meanings and its morals.” 


—The French Government has commissioned the 
French sculptor to execute an equestrian statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, the same to stand in the Place des Pyr- 
amids, not far from the Palais Royal. The model 
of the sculptor represents the heroine in full armor, 
with the oriflamme in her hand, and calling on her 
soldiers to follow ner. The statue is to be of bronze, 
and the pedestal to be decorated with bass-reliefs 
representing the principal events in her life—her 
visions at Domrémy; her arrival at Chignon; the 
taking of Orleans ; the consecration at Rheims ; and 
her execution. The place where the statue is to be 
set up is to be hereafter known as the Place Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

— W. H. Hall, Engineer of the Golden Gate Park, 
San Francisco, in his last Report has the following 
capital statement : “Some classes of park scenery 
are fitting settings for works of art, such as statues, 
monuments, and architectural decoration. These, 
carefully selected and executed, can not fail to edu- 
cate the popular taste to a standard of excellence 
otherwise hardly attainable. And, again, what more 
suitable place for the location of studies in natural 


history,—botany, including horticulture, floriculture, 
and arboriculture, exemplified in the conservatory, 
greenhouse, and the grounds at large; zodlogy, in a 
quarter properly designed therefor ; meteorology, for 
the observations required in which study no better 
locality can be selected near a large city than upon its 
park reservation? All here contribute to the enter- 
tainment of the visitor, and sensibly exert a potent 
influence upon his understanding and appreciation 
of nature.” 


—The Overland Monthly has a most encouraging 
account of the progress of the San Francisco Art As- 
sociation. Starting from very small beginnings only 
two years since, with a score or tw6 of members, 
without even a permanent place of assembly, it has 
now a membership of over six hundred, has leased 
commodious quarters, has made its receptions the 
most refined social events of the Pacific Coast, has 
given several fine public exhibitions of the works of 
resident and foreign artists, and intends, in the Spring 
of 1874, to open a School of Design. Suggestions 
are made to connect this with the State University, 
as one of its colleges—thus recognizing the value of 
art as equal to the other members of a tripartite 
education. We only fear that the Government may 
be all too slow to recognize the elevating and refining 
influence of this enterprise. 
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SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR DECEMBER, 
1873.—6th, The Government batteries kept up a 
steady fire on Cartagena.—13th, General Dominiquez 
assumed command of the forces besieging Carta- 
gena. ‘The bombardment was temporarily sus- 
pended. —16th, The Royalists captured Berga.—22d, 
The besiegers of Cartagena were reinforced by fif- 
teen hundred men, to which number four thousand 
more were to be added.—z24th, Ten steamers at San 
Sebastian, embarking Republican troops under Gen- 
eral Moriones, were in imminent danger of capture 
on account of the presence of a large Carlist force. 
—26th, The general, however, made his escape to sea 
with fourteen thousand men, and safely landed them 
at Santona. A desperate conflict between a band 
of Carlists and a Republican force occurred before 
Bacayrente, Province of Valencia, The insurgents 
were defeated, with a heavy loss in killed and wounded. 
The municipal authorities of Madrid were suspended. 
Fort San Julian, one of the strongest defenses of the 
city of Cartagena, was breached on the same day.— 
January 1, 1874, An extensive fire and terrible ex- 
plosion took place at Cartagena.—3d, General Mo- 
riones, with his army, was closely pressed by a force 
of twenty thousand Carlists, Castelar presented his 
message to the Cortes. A vote was taken by that 
body on the question of his re-election, which resulted 

Vou. XXXIV.—15 


History, 


in only one hundred for him, and one hundred and 
twenty against him. As soon as the result was an- 
nounced, General Pavia sent an officer to the Cham- 
ber, with a letter demanding the dissolution of the 
Cortes. Senor Salmeron and others urged Castelar 
to continue in power, but their prayer was refused, 
whereupon a company of the Municipal Guard en- 
tered the Palace of the Cortes and expelled the 
Deputies. General Pavia, with his staff, held a po- 
sition outside, with cannon pointed at the building.— 
4th, A new Ministry was chosen, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Serrano; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Sagasta ; 
Minister of War, Zavala; Minister of Justice, Figu- 
erola; Minister of Agriculture, Becerra ; Minister of 
Finance, Echegarray ; Minister of the Interior, Gar- 
cia Ruiz; Minister of Marine, Topete. 


— The Emperor of Russia has consented to arbi- 
trate in the dispute between the Peruvian and Jap- 
anese Governments as to the coolie ship, Maria Lus. 
The Japanese authorities have readily consented to 
give up the vessel, but they refuse to pay any com- 
pensation for the losses sustained by the Peruvian 
merchants in consequence of the liberation of the 
coolies. 


— An extradition treaty has been signed between 





| Russia and Switzerland. 
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—A famine prevails in five districts of the Rus- 
sian province of Samara. 

— One hundred and thirty-six lives are said to have 
been lost in boring the Hoosac tunnel. 

— The date of the deaths of Professor Agassiz, 
Washington, and Prince Albert was the same,-—De- 
cember 14th, 

— Late advices from Cape Coast Castle report 
that Sir Garnet Wolseley has advanced seventy miles 
into the interior. The Ashantees are flying before 
him. 

— The Old Catholics have now one hundred pa- 
rochial charges in Germany, and sixty thousand 
enrolled members. 

—The Fingoes, in the old Kaffir land, Africa, 
have pledged five thousand dollars toward building 
a seminary for the education of their children. 


—A special dispatch says that as Baron de Reuter 
has not begun the internal improvements in Persia 
within the time fixed, the shah has declared the 
concession void, 


— According to Livingstone, the Victoria Falls, on 
the Zambesi, are six hundred feet wider than the 
combined Falls of Niagara. Their native name is 
Mosioatunva. 

—M. de Lesseps has gone to Bombay, whence, 
with an English civil engineer, he will proceed to the 
interior of Hindostan, to begin the preliminary work 
for the great railroad line which is to unite Russia 
and India. 

—A dispatch from Penang, December 2oth, an- 
nounces that the Dutch troops occupied both banks 
of the river running through Acheen. ‘The sultan, 
seeing defeat inevitable, has given in his submission 
to the Dutch commander. 


—The Virginius sank at Frying-pan Shoals, on 
the North Carolina coast, on the 26th of December. 
She had been in a leaky condition for several days. 
All on board were rescued, and taken on board her 
consort, the Ossifee. The weather had been rough 
for several days, which may account for her founder- 
ing, without supposing that she had been subjected 
to any underhanded process. 

—On the roth of December, Marshal Bazaine was 
declared to be guilty of surrendering Metz and the 
French army without using due efforts-to save them. 
The’ sentence of death, including the payment of 
costs of the trial, degradation from his office previous 
to execution, and expulsion from the Legion of 
IIonor, was pronounced upon him by the unanimous 
decision of the judges. After judgment had been 
rendered, all the members of the Court signed an 
appeal for mercy, which Duke d’Aumale immediately 
conveyed in person to President MacMahon, who 
commuted the sentence of Marshal Bazaine to twenty 
years’ seclusion, also degradation from rank ; but 
provided that he should be spared the humiliating 
ceremony. The island of Sainte Marguerite, off 
Cannes, was named as the place of confinement ; and 
the prisoner was at once sent thither. 








— At Bavais, France, some very vauluable relics 
have just been found. A working-man has dug upa 
vase containing many gold-pieces of the times of the 
Roman Emperors. Other vases have been discoy- 
ered; and it is reported that there are more than 
ten million coins concealed in the neighborhood of 
the ancient city. Nearly one million have already 
been dug up. ‘lhe proprietor of the land claims the 
treasure, as do also the workmen and the State, 


— Louis Jean Rodolphe Agassiz was born in 1807, 
at Motiers, Canton of Freyburg, in Switzerland, 
His ancestors were of French origin, and Protestants 
in their religious faith. His father, who was a min- 
ister, designed that he should be educated for the 
Church; but it was the preference of the son to 
study medicine, which promised him a larger field in 
which to exercise his tastes for natural history, 
With a view to study in this department, he entered 
the Medical School of Zurich, but completed his 
professional studies at Heidelberg. ‘Though a very 
superior anatomist, he gained quite considerable ce- 
lebrity as a lecturer on Natural History; and so ex- 
tensive was his knowledge, and so accurate his judg- 
ment, that he attracted the attention of scientific 
men. After leaving Heidelberg, he entered the 
University of Munich, where he remained four years, 
His rare attainments induced Martius to intrust him 
with the preparation of the ichthyologica! depart- 
ment of the natural history of Brazil, which added 
greatly to his scientific fame. His parents were un- 
willing for him to pursue science so devotedly, and, 
because of his determination in that direction, they 
reduced his regular stipend. This misfortune was 
overcome, however, by Cotta, the great German pub- 
lisher, who advanced such sums of money as he 
required. Having taken the degrees of Doctor of 
Medicine and Philosophy, he went to Vienna, where 
he entered upon the study of fossil fishes. His ac- 
quaintance with both Cuvier and Humboldt was 
quite intimate. After Agassiz returned to Switzer- 
land, he was appointed Professor of Natural History 
in the College of Neufchatel, where he remained 
until 1846, when he came to Boston on a scientific 
mission. One year later, he was induced to accept 
the Professorship of Zodlogy and Geology in the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard University. 
When thirty years of age, he was a member of nearly 
every scientific academy of Europe, and had the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws conferred on him by the Uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Dublin. He first pro- 
mulgated the glacial theory, and, in order to collect 
facts to sustain it, he spent eight Summers upon the 
glaciers of the Aar, eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and twelve miles from any habita- 
tion. In 1854, he declined a professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1865, he went to Bra- 
zil, and discovered in the waters of the Lower Ama- 
zon upward of eighteen hundred new species of fishes. 
His contributions to literature are too numerous to 
mention here. This great man, of whom an Amer- 
ican university can boast as having been one of its 
faculty, died on the evening of December 14, 1873. 
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ARAL AND THE Oxus.—The Sea of Aral lies in a 
shallow depression in the table-lands of Asia; and, 
having no springs, owes its waters entirely to two 
rivers —the Oxus and Jaxartes. It is one hundred 
and seventeen feet above the level of the Caspian, and 
thirty-three above that of the Black Sea. If the 
two rivers mentioned were diverted from their coursé, 
the Aral Sea would give place to dry land. This 
has evidently, as appears from old records, been at 
times the case; its site being sometimes a morass, at 
others an arid plain, over which travelers passed un- 
conscious that salt water had ever covered it. ‘he 
Arab records show that, from the year 600 A. D. to 
1300, the Oxus and Jaxartes flowed into the Sea of 
Aral. During the two centuries immediately follow- 
ing, caravans passed over its beds. An account 
written in 1418, by Shah Rukh, Sultan of Herat, 
stated that in that day the Aral existed no more. 
According to this, the Jaxartes had joined the Oxus, 
and the latter emptied into the Caspian, After 1500, 
it is certain that both resumed their former places, 
and the Aral reappeared. In modern times, plans 
have been proposed to the Russian Government for 
uniting the Jaxartes and Oxus, to form, with the 
Volga, an unbroken water-way from St. Petersburg 
to the mountains of the Hindvo Koosh., 


SLANG IN 1793.—In Butts’s “ Poems,” published 
in 1793, are these lines: 
** We teach old maxims, neither less nor more 

Than Locke or humble Hooker taught before. 

Those fograms, quizzes, treats, and bores, and gigs, 

Were held in some account with ancient prigs,’’ eic. 
And to the last line but one is this note: “ Barba- 
rous terms of the day, adopted by the great vulgar.”— 
English Notes and Queries. 


Tuk PeRsSIAN LANGUAGE.—A Saturday Review 
article on “‘The Persian Language ” says that no such 
thing as an edict, a set of current phrases, or a dis- 
tinct sentence, of the spoken language of Elam has 
come down to us in its original shape. Modern 
Persian is the old tongue greatly modified and im- 
mensely enriched by a copious infusion of Arabic 
words and phrases. Mohammed and his successors 
did for Persia what the Norman Conquest did for 
England. Persian is now the French of the East, as 
the language of social, State, and diplomatic affairs. 
The Arabian lawgiver is credited with the saying 
that it ought to be spoken in paradise. An eminent 
Orientalist has calculated the total of the combined 
forces of the Persian and Arabic at eighty thousand 
words ; but a knowledge of from five to ten thousand 
of these supplies the means of ordinary speech. 


ANTHONY Purver.—Anthony Purver (or Parver, 
as the name is sometimes spelled) was a poor Qua- 
ker ; by trade, a shoemaker. He conceived an idea 





that he was called by the Holy Spirit to make a new 
translation of the Bible; and, accordingly, he re- 
solved to learn the sacred languages, although he 
was then by no means young. He began with He- 
brew, which, with incredible patience, he contrived 
to master. He must have had some assistance, as 
there were then no grammars of the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages in English. Next he applied 
himself to the study of Greek ; and, lastly, of Latin. 
which he learned, probably in order to be able to 
read the works of other learned authors. He then 
began his work of translation, which he at length 
accomplished. He also added notes to explain ob- 
secure passages, and justify his deviations from the 
authorized version. All difficulties respecting the 
publication of his work were removed by the charity 
of Dr. Fothergill, who offered to pay all expenses. 
The translation was published in two volumes, folio, 
at a cost of not less than two hundred pounds, under 
the title of “A New and Literal Translation of ali 
the Books of the Old and New ‘Testaments, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. By Anthony Pur- 
ver. London, 1764.” The work is chiefly remark- 
able for its close adherence to the Hebrew idiom. 
Southey prefers his “I am he who am,” to “Iam that 
Iam.” He calls the Book of Canticles “The Poem 
of Solomon ;” “song,” he says, “being of profane 
use.” 

Wuart Is AN ALBUM?—Charles Lamb thus wittily 
answefs this question in a young lady’s autograph 
book. It is dated September 7, 1830: 

“*'T' is a book kept by modern young ladies for show, 

Of which their plain grandmothers nothing did know ; 
A medley of scraps, half-verse and half-prose, 

And some things not very like cither, God knows. 
The soft first effusions of beaux and of belles, 

Of future Lord Byrons and sweet L. KE. L.’s; 

Where wise folk and simple both equally join, 

And you write your nonsense that I may write mine. 
Stick in a fine landscape, to make a display— 

A flower-piece, a foreground, all tinted so gay— 

As nature herself, could she see them, would strike 
With envy to think that she ne'er did the like ; 

And since some Lavaters, with head-pieces comical, 
Have agreed to pronounce people’s heads physiognomical, 
Be sure that you stuff it with autographs plenty, 

All penned in a fashion so stiff and so dainty, 

‘They no more resemble folks’ ordinary writing 

‘han lines penned with pains do extempore writing, 

(r our ev’ry day countenance (pardon the stricture), 

‘Vhe faces we make when we sit for our picture. 

‘Thus you have, Madelina, an Album complete, 

Which may you live to finish, and I live to see it.”’ 

THE Vatrican.—The word “ Vatican” is often 
used ; but there are many who do not understand its 
import, ‘The term refers to a collection of buildings 
on one of the seven hills of Rome, which covers a 
space of twelve hundred feet in length, and about 
one thousand in breadth. It is built on the spot 
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once occupied by the garden of the cruel Nero. It 
owes its origin to the Bishop of Rome, who, in the 
early part of the sixth century, erected a humble res- 
idence on its site. About the year 1060, Pope Euge- 
nius rebuilt it on a magnificent scale. Innocent II, 
a few years afterward, gave it up as a lodging to 
Peter II, King of Aragon: In 1605, Clement V, at 
the instigation of the King of France, removed the 
Papal See from Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican 
remained in a condition of obscurity and neglect for 
many years. It is now the repository of multitudi- 
nous treasures of art. 


JuLy THE FourtH.—Here is a simple rule for as- 
certaining the day of the week on which July 4th will 
fall for any year. Short rules which can be impressed 
on the memory without effort are very convenient ; 
and, having had my attention directed to the 4th of 
July falling on certain week-days in particular years, I 
excogitated the following simple rule to find them all 
during the present century. From these, with a 
little extra trouble, the week-days corresponding to 
any other dates may be derived. Divide the given 
year of the century by four, and add the remainder 
to five times the quotient, and divide the same by 
seven, noting only the remainder. This remainder 
will be the number of the day of the week, calling 
Saturday one, Sunday two, etc. 


EXAMPLES. 
July 4, 1861. July 4, 1874. 
4) 61 4) 74 
‘ 15 1 remains. 18 2 remains. 
Rs t 
7) 76 7) 92 


13 I remains. 
July 4, 1874, will be 
Saturday. 


10 6 remains. 
July 4, 1861, was 
Thursday. 
Swa.LLows.—The old Greeks observed a beautiful 
festival called the “Welcome to the Swallows.” 
When these birds returned in the early Spring, chil- 
dren went about in procession, with music and gar- 
lands, receiving presents at every door where they 
went to sing a welcome to the swallows. 


SHAKESPEAREAN Lore.—One of the mysteries of 

hakespeare’s life has at length been solved. Some 
time ago, Mr. J. O. Halliwell discovered a remark- 
able series of documents respecting the two theaters 
to which the poet belonged. They included lists of 
the original proprietors and shareholders, but among 
these Shakespeare’s name does not occur. Mr. 
Halliwell has recently furnished the London A/éh- 
enaum with the text of those paSsages in which the 
great dramatist is expressly mentioned—notices far 
more interesting than any thing of the kind yet 
brought to light. The sons of James Burbage are 
speaking in an affidavit. They tell us that, after re- 
linquishing their theatrical speculations in Shore- 
ditch, they “built the Globe with summes of money 
taken up at interest, which Jay heavy on us many 
yeeres, and to ourselves wee joyned those deserving 
men, Shakespeare, Hemings, Condall, Phillips, and 
others, partners in the profittes of what they call the 








House.” As to the Black Friars, they say: “Our 
father purchased it at extreame rates, and made it 


into a playhouse with great charge and trouble, 


which after was leased out to one Evans, that first 
sett up the boyes commonly called the Queene’s 
Majesties Children of the Chappell. In process of 
time, the boyes growing up to bee men, it was con. 
sidered that house would bee as fitt for ourselves, 
and soe purchased the lease remaining from Evans 
with our money, and placed men-players, which were 
Hemings, Condall, Shakespeare, and Richard Bur- 
bage.” These important evidences contradict all 
recent theories and opinions respecting Shakespeare’s 
business connection with the theaters. 


QuERIES.—1. Is John Milton, in his “ Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine” (Volume I, pages 250, 251), to 
be understood as disavowing his belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul? 2. Did Luther class the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality “with other monstrous 
opinions found in the Roman dunghill of decretals,” 
“invented by antichrist to make the Pofe’s pot boil ?” 
If so, what did he mean thereby? (“ Defense,” 
proposition 27; also Audlin’s “Life of Luther.”) 
3. Is that celebrated letter, said to have been ad- 
dressed by Franklin to Thomas Paine, discouraging 
the publication of the “ Age of Reason,” genuine? 

R. H. H. 


NICOTINE.—M. Nicot, a name Latinized into Nic- 
otius, was Embassador at the Court of Lisbon from 
Francis II, and sent or carried the seeds of the to- 
bacco-plant to Catherine de Medicis, soon after 1559. 
At this period it seems settled that the first plant was 
sent into Spain and Portugal from Yucatan, according 
to numerous statements confirmed by Humboldt. 
By the time when Dr. Everhard published his trea- 
tise, ‘‘De Herba Panacea,” in 1587, it had acquired, 
among its very numerous names, that of Nicotiana, 
from Nicot, the Frenchman, who published a book en- 
titled “‘ T'résor de la Langue Francaise,” 1606, in folio, 


RIGHT PRONUNCIATION OF A WorD.—I was 
much pleased with the arguments in the December 
number of the REPosirory on the pronunciation of 
the words etther and neither. Here is another case 
for criticism. As the word nation, from the Latin 
natio, is pronounced nayshun, will you or some of 
your learned correspondents give us any good reason 
for pronuncing national xash-unal, nationalism nash- 
unalism, nationality nash-unality, nationally nash- 
In other words, by what rule can nation 
J. B. 


EPIraPH ON A RESURRECTIONIST. — Blackwood’s 
Magazine is responsible for the following punning 
epitaph: 

“ Here lies an honest man, my brothers, 
Who raised himself by raising others ; 
Anxious his friends from soil to save, 
His converse still was with the grave ; 
To rescue from the tomb his mission, 
He took men off to the physician ; 

And strove that all whom death releases, 
Should rest—if not in peace—in pieces. 
So here he waits his resurrection, 

In hopes his life may bear dissection.” 


unally ? 
ever be pronounced sash-un ? 
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An AMERICAN FosstL SKULL.—A human skull 
was recently found, near Osage Mission (Kansas), im- 
bedded in a solid rock which was broken open by 
blasting. Compared with a modern skull, it was 
found to resemble the latter in general shape, but an 
inch and a quarter larger in diameter, and more de- 
veloped in some other particulars. The rock from 
which it was taken belongs to the conglomerate 
formation of the Tertiary period, found several feet 
beneath the surface. This is the most important 
specimen yet discovered, neither Lyell nor Miller 
nor any geologist having reported any thing so 
remarkable as this discovery. 

Apropos of the above, M. Gabriel de Mavillet, at 
a recent meeting of the French Association, after 
showing that certain flints, found in Tertiary strata, 
bear evidences of human workmanship, endeavors to 
prove that this Tertiary man was not identical in 
species with the man of the present period. He ar- 
gues from the fact of the extinction of species in one 
period which were abundant in the previous period, 
being replaced by species in the same genera, as was 
the case with shells and mammalia, and others. “ If 
the differences,” says he, “‘ between the mammalia of 
Beauc@gjimestone and the mammalia of the present 
period are not only sufficient to characterize distinct 
species, but have appeared sufficient, in the eyes of 
geologists, to warrant classification into special gen- 
era, how could man, who has a more complicated 
organization, alone escape the action of this law?” 


AN ANCIENT Papyrus.—Dr. Ebens has found, at 
Thebes, an Egyptian papyrus which is estimated to 
date from a period as early as 1700 B.C. Itis a 
beautiful yellow papyrus, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, consisting of one hundred and ten columns, 
each eight inches wide, containing twenty-two lines, 
The writing is from right to left, in black ink, except- 
ing the beginnings of chapters, which are in red ink, 
and in bold, distinct, and tasteful characters, showing 
considerable art. On the back is written a double 
calendar, in eight columns. ‘The subject is the Prep- 
aration of Medicine. ‘lhe first chapter treats of the 
original production of the book, which came from 
the temple of On (Heliopolis). Then follow the 
remedies employed in the cure of diseases, extending 
to those of the eye, scalp, and skin generally. A 
chapter is devoted to sanitary and hygienic measures, 
as preventives of disease, which are commonly at- 
tributed to modern science, including advice con- 
cerning the extermination of insects which infest the 
house. Lastly, there is a treatise on the relations of 
the body and soul, with secret methods of studying 
the heart. 

“INQUIRY INTO THE ANTECEDENTS OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC Men.”—Under this title, the Medical Record 
(English) gives the following : “ Mr. Francis, F. A. S., 





following out the line of inquiry suggested by the re- 
cent work of M. Decandelle, has issued a schedule 
of minute and searching questions, as to their per- 
sonal and family antecedents, to about two hundred 
and fifty of the most eminent scientific nen in the 
United Kingdom. ‘The object is to set forth the 
influence through which the dispositions of original 
workers in science have most commonly been formed, 
and have afterward been trained and confirmed.” 
“The inquiry,” says the Popular Science Review, “is 
one of much interest, and a considerable amount of 
curious information is sure to be obtained in this 
way.” ‘This is also a fullowing up of the question 
of hereditary genius mooted, some time since by a 
distinguished English scientist. 

THE WILLow OF SCRIPTURE.—It is now proved 
that the so-called willow upon which the Jewish exiles 
hung their harps, because they could not sing the old 
psalms in the land of their captivity, is not a willow 
at all, but a species of poplar. ‘The willow belongs 
to a colder climate than that of Mesopotamia, and is 
now regarded of Chinese or Japanese origin. 


REMARKABLE CASE OF ‘TarToo.—A most inter- 
esting case of tattooing has been under the examina- 
tion of several German scientists lately. A man 
named Costauh appeared at Berlin, who is marked 
with the tattoo over his entire body, with the excep- 
tion of the nese and such parts as the soles of the 
feet. The color is mainly dark blue, with an occa- 
sional touch of red; and the design, worked out in a 
wonderful manner, embraces figures of animals, flow- 
ers, weapons, and other objects, with written charac- 
ters in some places, particularly in the palms ef the 
hands. . The skin is quite soft and delicate to the 
touch, its feeling unchanged, and sensitiveness to 
cold, if any thing, increased. The instrument em- 
ployed was a metal cylinder, pointed, and split at the 
point like a pen. This is dipped into the liquid, and 
steadily forced into the flesh by the tattooer, The 
operation occupied three hours every day of three 
months. It was probably done in Burma, as punish- 
ment for being a mercenary soldier in a war. 


THe E1icuru PLracut.—Dr. B. A. Gould, in a 
letter to the American Fournal of Science and Arts, 
describes the remarkable appearance of an immense 
swarm of locusts “ over twenty miles in length.” He 
says: “Going out to observe more closely, I saw 
what was apparently a long trail of dense smoke 
drifting from a large conflagration; but a field-glass 
showed me that it was no smoke, but a swarm of - 
locusts. How wide the swarm was, I had no means 
of judging. ‘he insects were evidently transported 
by the wind, which blew from the north with a ve- 
locity of about ten miles an hour, ‘They continued 
to pass until the daylight failed.” This was about 
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the middle of August. On the first of September 
they returned, “and,” says he, “since I began this 
page they have come down upon us in full force, lit- 
erally darkening the sun; and, at this moment of 
writing, there is probably not a square inch of our 
grounds unoccupied by them.” 


Princ Rupert’s Drop.— Some interesting ex- 
periments have been made lately upon Prince Ru- 
pert’s drop, by M. Victor de Luynes., Instead of 
producing rupture by scratching, or any mechanical 
means, he subjects the drop to the action of hydro- 
fluoric acid. The solution of the glass proceeds 
quietly until the point at the origin of the neck is 
reached, when the remainder of the drop is suddenly 
shivered to atoms. 


COLLECTIVE INstINcTt.—A most curious incident, 
illustrating collective instinct, so called, is related in 
Nature, and vouched for there as true. ‘The gentle- 
man who communicates the occurrence was waiting, 
hidden in a tree, to shoot tigers as they came toa 
large lake, skirted by a jungle, to drink. About 
midnight, a large deer emerged from the jungle and 
approached the water’s edge. ‘There it stopped and 
snuffed the air in the direction of the jungle, as if 
suspecting the presence of an enemy; apparently 
satisfied, it began to drink, and continued to do so for 
a longtime. When, literally swollen with water, the 
deer turned to go into the jungle, it was met upon the 
extreme margin thereof by a jackal, who, with a sharp 
yelp, turned it back toward the lake. The deer 
seemed much startled, and ran along the shore some 
distance, when it again attempted to enter the jungle, 
but was again met and driven hack in the same man- 
ner. The process was repeated many times, the 
yelps gfowing fainter and fainter in the distance, until 
they were no longer audible. The jackals had formed 
a line along the narrow shore of the lake for some 
distance, and, concealed within the cover of the jungle, 
had then waited till their prey was water-logged. 
The deer, thus rendered heavy and short-winded, 
would fall an easy victim if induced to run sufficiently 
far; that is, if prevented from entering the jungle 
until wearied out. It was impossible to estimate the 
the number of jackals engaged in the hunt ; for it is 
not unlikely that as soon as one had done duty at one 
place, it outran the deer to await the latter at another. 


Grass CLoru.—A correspondent from the Vienna 
Exposition writes interestingly concerning the manu- 
facture of glass cloth and ornaments. There were 
exhibited, in a glass case, a large number of articles, 
both useful and ornamental, made entirely of glass, 
spun out to the tenuity of silk, and bearing a silky 
appearance. ‘There were feathers, children’s hats, 
cuffs, collars, etc. The machine is described as fol- 
lows: “ A small boy turned a wheel having a broad 
brim of iron, while a girl sat with a few small glass 
rods before an intense jet of flame. ‘Taking up one 
of these rods with one hand, and melting the end in 
the flame with the other, she thrust the point into it 
and threw a thread of glass over the wheel, much as 
the silk of a cocoon is started on a reel. This was 
not always accomplished at one trial ; but when once 








———_. 
started, it would spin off infinitely, as long as the glass 
rod was in the flame. he silk upon the iron ree] 
had the same appearance as that of silk on the co- 
coon, though not so strong. The process, after this, 
to cloth-making is simple enough, and, with proper 
machinery, it may at length be made in quantity,” 


Is rHE EartH SoLip?— According to the latest 
calculations of Professor Dana, the earth is not a 
hollow sphere, nor, as we were taught to believe, a 
sphere with a liquid globe within, but solid through. 
out. He uses, in demonstration of this theory, as. 
tronomical and physical arguments—arguments which 
are independent of direct geological observation, 
According to his reasoning, the solid portion of 
the globe consists of three parts,—the central mass 
consolidated by pressure, the solidification centri- 
fugal, or from the center outward; the crust 
proper, consolidated by cooling, the solidification 
centripetal, or from the center inward; the outer 
upper crust, or superficial coating, made chiefly by 
the working over and elaborating of the material of 
the surface through external agencies, and by the 
lateral force from contraction; and including all 
the terrace formations from the Achzan upward. 


Morva.ity IN INDIA.—One-third of the whole 
number of European children in India die under six 
months old ; eighty-five per cent die before the age 
of two years ; and out of one hfndred infants born, 
only eleven attain maturity. It appears from statistics 
lately published, that out of eleven thousand soldiers’ 
children in India, a very large proportion yere ill 
every day throughout the year 1871. The Indian 
Empire costs Great Britain much every year in the 
sacrifice of soldiers in the trenches and on the battle- 
field; but a far more numerous army are buried in 
children’s graves. 

SraTisrics OF HUMAN LIFE. — Throughout the 
civilized world, the duration of human life has in- 
creased, and is steadily increasing with the advance- 
ment and diffusion of medical science. In the city of 
Geneva, in the sixteenth century, 1 individual in 25 
died annually. For the eighteenth century, 1 in 34; 
at the present time, 1 in 46. With us the mortality 
is greater. It is estimated at 1 in 40, the proportion 
of childhood being larger, and childhood being the 
period of the greatest mortality. In the British navy, 
among adults the mortality is only about 1 in roo. 
Ninety years ago it was I in every 10. In 1808, 
I in 30; 1836, 13 8-10 among 1,000, a diminution 
to less than a seventh of the rate in 1770. In the 
American army, on its peace footing, with a corps of 
medical officers not excelled by that of any other 
country, the mortality has been little over 1 in 300 
per annum. In London the mortality in the middle 
of the last century was I in 32. Inthe year 1838, the 
mortality was 1 in 36, as shown by the annual report 
of the registrar-general. Within the last forty years 
the mortality of Russia has been 1 in 27; Prussia, 1 
in 36; France, 1 in 39.07; Holland, 1 in 39; Bel- 
gium, 1 in 43.01; England, 1 in 53.07 ; Sicily, 1 in 32; 
Greece, 1 in 30; Philadelphia, 1 in 42.03 ; Boston, I 
in 45; New York, including emigrants, 1 in 37.83. 
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Sideboari fox the Boung, 


FAITH. 

“ALLOW me to choose you as a nurse for my poor 
children,” said a butterfly to a quiet caterpillar, who 
was slowly making her way across a_ cabbage-leaf. 
“See these little eggs,” continued the butterfly; “I 
don’t know when they will be hatched, but I feel so 
thoroughly tired and sick. If I should die—O, who 
would care for my poor little ones? Will not you 
take care of them, good, gentle caterpillar? But 
give special attention to their nourishment. They 
surely can not live on your coarse food ; you must 
give them morning dew and honey; and then you 
must let them fly only a moment at first. Do not 
think they can use their wings properly at once. Ah! 
dear friend, what a pity it is that you can not fly with 
them! But I have_no longer any time to look for 
another nurse. I depend upon you—you will do 
your best, won’t you?) Why have I laid my eggs 
upon a cabbage-leaf? What a detestable cradle for a 
butterfly! You will be kind to the poor little things, 
won’tyou? Here, take for your trouble the gold-dust 
from my wings. Ah! how weak Iam. Good cater- 
pillar, take good—care—about—their food—” 

The butterfly breathed out its delicate life, and the 
green caterpillar, who had had no time to say either 
yes or no, remained alone with the eggs. 

“The poor mother has chosen a beautiful nurse !” 
sighed the caterpillar; “and what business have I 
with her eggs! She surely must have lost her wits. 
Could she really think of nobody but a creeping 
creature like me to bring up her children? They 
will give me a world of trouble when they come to the 
use of their wings. What stupid people there are in 
the world, in spite of their gilded wings !” 

The poor butterfly, however, was dead, and the 
eggs lay quietly on the cabbage-leaf. The caterpillar 
had a good heart; she determined to do what lay in 
her power. But for this night there was no such 
thing as sleep for her, she was so unquiet. In the 
morning she had a bad back-ache, for she had crept 
around the whole night for fear of some evil chance 
to her precious charge. 

She said to herself: ‘“‘ Two heads are better than 
one. I will ask advice of some discreet person. Tow 
can I—poor, unfortunate creature !—know what I 
ought to do, without asking others who are better 
and more fortunate than I?” 

But there was still a difficulty for the poor cater- 
pillar. Who should give her advice? There was, 
to be sure, the poodle-dog, who often came into the 
garden ; but he wasso harsh. He could, if he wished, 
whisk off the whole cabbage-leaf with his tail; and 
the caterpillar never would be able to forget that. 

Then there was Peter, the cat, who generally sunned 
himself under the apple-tree ; but he was so indiffer- 
ent and selfish. It could not be hoped that he 





would concern himself for a moment about the poor 
butterfly’s eggs. 

“If I only knew which is the wisest of all the ani- 
mals I am acquainted with,” sighed the caterpillar, in 
her distress. She began seriously to reflect, till at 
last the lark occurred toher. The caterpillar thought 
the lark must be very discreet and know a great many 
things, for she could fly so high—nobody knows how 
high. To the caterpillar this was the very highest 
and most incomprehensible thing. 

In the neighboring corn-field lived a lark. The 
caterpillar sent her an invitation to come to see her. 
When the lark came, the caterpillar told her all her 
trouble, and asked her what she should do to care for 
and bring up such little creatures, so unlike herself. 

“ Perhaps you could inquire and find out something, 
since you fly into the clouds,” said the caterpillar. 

The Jark replied that it might, indeed, be possible ; 
but satisfied the desire of the caterpillar no farther. 
Soon afterward she lifted herself, and soared, singing, 
into the shining, blue heaven ; her voice sounded con- 
tinually farther and farther away, till at last it was 
heard no more. It is needless to add, that the cat- 
erpillar could no longer see the lark ; for she could 
never see far, and to see away up into the sky, that 
was clearly impossible, even though she did raise 
herself, with great effort, to her full height. But it 
was all in vain. She let herself down again upon her 
feet, and continued her promenade arcund the eggs, 
nibbling now and then at the leaf, which she crept 
through in all directions, 

“ How long the lark is away !” said she, at last. “I 
would willingly give all my legs to know where she is 
now. She must have flown higher than usual. How 
glad I should be to see the place where she is now, 
and to know what she is finding out there in the far, 
blue heaven! She is always singing when she flies 
away, and singing when she comes down again; but 
she never lets slip a single little word. O, how very 
silent and secret she is!” 

And the green caterpillar began again her circuit 
around the eggs. At last the voice of the lark was 
heard in the distance. ‘The caterpillar would almost 
have sprung into the air, if it had been possible to 
her. Soon her friend came down peacefully, singing. 

“Good news! good news, friend caterpillar !” sang 
the lark, “ only you will not believe me.” 

“TI believe every thing that is told me,” answered 
the caterpillar, quickly, 

“Then all is well. Let me first tell you what you 
must give these little things to eat,” said the lark, 
pointing with her beak to the eggs. “Guess what 
it is !” 

“Morning dew and honey, I fear!” sighed the 
caterpillar. 

“Not a bit of it, good old caterpillar ; something 
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much simpler, something which you can find very 
easily.” 

“TI can find nothing easily except cabbage-leaves,” 
grumbled the caterpillar. 

“Excellent ! dear friend,” cried the lark. ‘‘ Excel- 
lent! You have guessed it. You are to feed them 
with cabbage-leaves !” 

“ Never !” cried the caterpillar, very much excited. 
“The last request of the dying mother was, not to 
do that very thing.” 

“The dying mother understood nothing at all 
about the matter,” answered the lark. ‘“ Why did 
you ask my advice if you will doubt my word? You 
have neither faith nor trust.” 

“O, I believe every thing which is told me,” an- 
swered the caterpillar. 

“And yet you don’t believe me in this mere matter 
of food; and I have still much more to tell you- 
What do you think, caterpillar, will creép out of 
these eggs ?” 

“ What else but butterflies ?” replied the caterpillar. 

“ Caterpillars ! caterpillars !” sang the lark. “ You 
will see in time.” 

‘The lark flew away, that she might not dispute any 
longer with her friend. 

“T looked upon the lark as wise and kind,” thought 
the poor caterpillar, who took up her old beat again 
around the eggs; “but I see very well that all is 
not right with her. Perhaps she flew too high this 
time. °Tis really sad when people who live on a 
high plane are, in spite of it, silly and stupid. But 
I should be very glad to know what is to be seen and 
what is done up there !” 

“TI would tell you, if you would have any faith in 
me,” sang the lark, letting herself down again. 

“TI believe every thing which is told me,” affirmed 
the caterpillar, with great earnestness, as if it were a 
matter of exceeding importance with her. 

“Good! ‘Then you shall hear, quickly, my very 
best news, You, yourself, shall change some day 
into—” 

“ Into what ?” 

“ Into a butterfly !” 

“Miserable bird!” cried the caterpillar. “You 
wish to deride me for my misfortune. Cruelty and 
madness! I shall hear your singing no more.” 

“ Do you see! I told you truly that you would not 
believe it,” answered the lark, very much vexed. 

“ I believe every thing which is told me—that is—” 
after a pause, “every thing which is reasonable. But 
to wish to make me believe that out of these butterfly- 
eggs come caterpillars, and that we caterpillars be- 
come butterflies —O lark, you yourself, even, must 
have understanding enough to see that such a thing 
is absurd and impossible.” 

“Impossible! Why?” replied the lark, eagerly. 
“ When I rise above yonder corn-fields, and lose my- 
self in the blue heights of heaven, I see so many won- 
derful things that 1 am no longer surprised when 
there are still more of them. See, caterpillar, be- 
cause you creep around down here, and have never 
come away from your cabbage-leaf, you speak of 
impossibilities.” 








“ Stupidity !” said the caterpillar. “I know just 
as well as you what is possible and impossible. Only 
look at my long green body, with its many legs, and 
then speak of wings and of glittering dress. Go; you 
are a fuol !” 

“You are yourself a fool, and yet you think your- 
self wise,” cried the lar, very much provoked at last, 
“It is really very silly to wish to judge of that which 
you don’t understand. Does not my song always 
sound more joyful when I fly to the wonderful, mys. 
terious world which is above us? Yes, caterpillar ; 
what comes from up there, accejt, as I do, with trust 
and faith.” 

“But how shall I learn to believe?” asked the 
caterpillar. At this moment something moved be- 
side her. She turned around—eight or ten little 
green caterpillars were beginning already to gnaw 
the cabbage-leaf. They had just crept out of the 
butterfly-eggs. Surprise and bewilderment filled our 
green friend; but joy soon got the upper hand. 
“Since the first was possible and true, why might 
not thesecond besoalso? ‘Tell me still more, lark,” 
said she. 

And now the lark sang to her of the wonders of 
earth and heaven. The caterpillar, from now on, 
spoke of nothing else than of the time when she 
should be a butterfly. None of her relatives be- 
lieved her. But she bore the faith of the lark in her 
heart, and when she began to change into a chrysalis, 
her last word was: 

“TI shall some time be a butterfly !” 

Her brothers and sisters and friends thought her a 
little crazed, and pitied her as a poor unfortunate. 

But the caterpillar, when she had become a butter- 
fly, and felt herself again near death, said: 

“T have seen many wonders. I believe; and now 
I wait quietly for what shall come later.” 





ONE DROP AT A TIME. 

HAVE you ever noticed how an icicle is formed? 
‘Then you have seen how only one drop after another 
froze, until the icicle became longer and longer. If 
the water was pure, then the icicle remained crystal- 
clear, and glittered in the sun; but if the water was 
only a little muddy, the icicle looked dull and cloudy, 
and all its beauty was destroyed. Just so our char- 
acter is formed. One little thought, one little feel- 
ing, influences it fora moment. If every thought is 
pure and right, then the soul grows beautiful and 
beams with blessedness ; but if the thoughts and feel- 
ings are wrong and bad, then it is at last defaced and 
degenerate. 





Get atop of your troubles, and then they’re half 
cured.—Z, M, Alcott. 


FAIrH in our own ability is half of every battle. 


TrurTH lies in character. Christ did not simply 
speak truth; he was truth—true through and 
through ; for truth is a thing not of words, but of 
life and being. 


GRATITUDE is the throwing out of our hearts in 
the light of another’s kindness.—Beecher. 
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Contemporary Hiterature, 


Tue Lutheran Reformation, which took so strong 
a hold upon the Saxon mind of Europe in the six- 
teenth century, found little encouragement and no 
permanent foot-hold among the Latins. The semi- 
heathenism denominated “ Popery” was peculiarly 
adapted to the lovers of pomp, splendor, and arbi- 
trary rule. In France, the Reform encountered 
various hostile elements—superstition, fanaticism, 
infidelity, immorality, indifference. With these for- 
midable antagonists it has battled with various for- 
tunes, and on the whole with indifferent success, for 
the best part of four centuries. The invention of 
printing, the discovery of America, and Luther’s bold 
stand against the Papacy, produced the same effects 
in France as elsewhere throughout Europe. These 
impressions were strengthened and widened by the 
publication of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, in 
1524. Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I, early 
took up arms against the “damnable heresy.” Her 
daughter, Margaret of Valois, took the side of the 
Reform. 

Catherine de Medici and Charles IX butchered 
seventy thousand Protestants at the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, in 1572. Henry IV, grandson of the 
pious Duchess of Navarre, granted liberty of com- 
munion and worship to his Protestant subjects, in 
1598; and this was confirmed to them by Richelieu 
and Louis XIII, as well as by Mazarin, Cardinal Min- 
ister during the regency and minority of Louis XIV. 
Instigated by the Jesuits and Madame de Maintenon, 
Louis XIV, in 1685, revoked the Edict of Nantes, 
and again gave up his Protestant subjects to the hor- 
rors of war, torture, and pillage. ‘The story of Zhe 
Huguenots in France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes has been ably written by Samuel Smiles, 
author of a work on the “ Huguenots and their Set- 
tlement in Foreign Countries,” published six years 
ago. ‘The persecutions of the Protestants, vigorously 
maintained for thirty years by Louis XIV, and kept 
up in the reign of his successor, have been appro- 
priately styled a perpetual St. Bartholomew of sixty 
years, terminated only by the inauguration of the 
Revolution, which overwhelmed priests and Pope 
and persecutors in general ruin. Dr, Smiles gives 
romantic interest to his narratives chiefly by keep- 
ing, after the style of D’Aubigné, his hero-leaders 
in the foreground, and clustering events about them. 
There are heroes of history, as well as heroes of ro- 
mance ; and those histories are most interesting to 
the common mind that are most biographic ; and es- 
pecially that form of biography which gives promi- 
nence to leaders, and subordinates interest to events, 
attracts in proportion to their connection with hu- 
manity ; and that, not with humanity in the gross, but 
with suffering individuals, whose special acquaintance 





interesting to us who display heroic endurance and 
heroic resistance in the midst of suffering. Men not 
only suffer, but, under certain circumstances and at 
certain times, seem to love suffering and to covet suf- 
fering. Buckle tells us that, at the time when the 
Huguenots were treated with the most kindness and 
consideration by the Government, they became the 
most unreasonable, and behaved the worst. Butler, 
in “ Hudibras,” says : 
“ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat.” 

And we have sometimes thought that the enthusiasts 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries enjoyed 
being tortured as well as torturing was enjoyed by 
the party which happened to be, for the time being, 
in the ascendant. Imprisonment, lingering confine- 
ment, or summary butchery, was the lot of the com- 
moners, and women and children. To the leaders 
were reserved the agonies of being broken alive on 
the wheel, burnings, and those thousand exquisite 
refinements of torture invented by the hellish malice 
and ingenuity of the Papacy and its Jesuit emissaries. 
The effort to stamp out fire in the midst of burning 
shavings, only scatters and promotes the conflagra- 
tion; so the effort to stamp out Protestantism in 
France only spread the “heresy.” Like all similar 
religious movements, it thrived in the midst of oppo- 
sition and persecution, and decayed most rapidly 
when left alone. Dr. Smiles’s books on the Hugue- 
nots will furnish all that the general reader needs to 
know about that interesting class from whom so 
many of the citizens of the United States trace their 
descent. (Harper and Brothers, New York ; Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Messrs. HARPERS, New York, and Robert Clarke 
& Co., Cincinnati, issue Hide and Seek, the third 
work, in order, of Wilkie Collins, written twenty 
years ago, and now revised, 


Willy's Christmas-tree, and over a dozen other 
stories, by Mrs. I. F. Keane, in one volume, are pub- 
lished by Henry Hoyt, Boston, A pretty family and 
Sunday-school volume, sold by Messrs, Hitchcock & 
Walden, Cincinnati. 

TueE Trollopes are a scribbling generation. Mad- 
ame ‘l'rollope commenced her literary career in 1831, 
at the heels of the failure of her Utopian scheme to 
reform the world, in conjunction with Fanny Wright, 
in America ; and, for the succeeding twenty years, was 
the most fruitful female writer in England. Anthony 
Trollope, the second son, has been as prolific as his 
mother ; and the oldest son, Adolphus, after a long 
career of authorship, still holds the field at the age 
of sixty-three. Life-long residence in Italy has fa- 
miliarized him with phases of life with which the 


the historian permits us to form—those being most | ordinary English writers are not acquainted. 
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Diamond Cut Diamond, recently issued by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, is a story showing the influence 
and power of Romish priests in social circles, down 
to the present time. A well-to-do Italian bailiff has 
a wife and two daughters ; the wife and eldest daugh- 
ter are strongly religious, and under the absolute con- 
trol of their spiritual director, the Jesuit priest. ‘The 
second daughter is “wild,” and intended by the priest 
and mother for the nunnery; her father and lover 
contrive to outwit the priest, and marry the girl to a 
young man entirely worthy of her. ‘The elder Trol- 
lope’s style is colloquial and clear, and his story en- 
tirely devoid of exciting and sensational elements. 
Those who are fond of such stories as “ Priest and 
Nun,” will find in this story a picture of what con- 
stantly transpires in Romish countries under priestly 
rule. (Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


One Year at Our Boarding-school, by Agnes Phelps 
(Loring, publisher, Boston), is a racy sketch of girl 
school-life, with its successes and failures, its fun and 
“ scrapes,” and errors and mistakes, the good side 
and evil side of girl-nature, with glimpses of after- 
life, showing how girlhood eventuated in woman- 
hood. Bound to Rise, by Horatio Alger, is a capital 
boys’ story, by the same publisher. ‘The title itself is 
a good motto for any boy to adopt, especially for one 
who is heir to untoward circumstances in early life. 
Which Shall it Be? is the title of a novel published 
by the same house, from the pen of Mrs. Alexander. 


GAIL HAMILTON is one of the most original and 
forceful of American writers. Her style is ka- 
leidoscopical. One of her essays is a mosaic of elo- 
quence, poetry, humor, grotesqueness, and practical 


suggestions. 7Ziwelve Miles from a Lemon—a title 





adupted from the great British wit, Sydney Smith—is | 





the name given to a volume containing seventeen 
essays, mostly on practical subjects. Miss Dodge 
carries her reader along with her in spite of himself 
Reading her wise, practical, and often homely sug- 
gestions, has a similar effect upon the every-day side 
of the mind that reading books of devotion has upon 
the spiritual instincts. She quickens, enlivens, profits, 
Her essays are healthful reading. This volume is in 
her raciest and most piquant style. Whoever takes 
up the work will not willingly lay it down till he has 
perused every page between the “ Table of Contents” 
and “ The End.” (Harper & Brothers, New York; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


The Nature, Design, and Extent of Punishment, a 
series of fourteen lectures, by the late Rev. Isaac 
Parks, D. D., Regent of the New York University 
(edited by Rev. J. B. Sylvester, A. M., and published by 
Brainerd & Brown, Troy, New York), is a volume of 
two hundred and ninety-eight pages, bound in muslin 
and well printed on a good quality of paper. These 
“Lectures” were prepared by Doctor Parks during 
the regular course of his ministry, evidently to meet 
a practical necessity. They are thoroughly orthodox, 
rematkably /ogica/, and greatly condensed. This book 
is especially characterized by clear statement and 
abundant proof. It is a specific for infidelity in the 
form of Universalism, and bears the impress of a 
strong mind and an evangelical heart. It is an im- 
portant contribution to Christian literature. 


PERKINPINE & H1GG!Ns send us two more books 
of the beautiful Hollywood Series : Matand his Chum ; 
or, the Friendly Rivals ; and Elbert’s Return ; or, Foxy 
at Home Again. I\nstructive and interesting stories 
for the family or Sunday-school, which can be ordered 
through Messrs. Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati, 





Our Hetter-Bag, 


NOTHING TO DO.— We broke up housekeeping, 
and went to boarding—Hezekiah and I. We had 
our reasons for this proceeding ; but that is neither 
here nor there, as my purpose is not to explain the 
wherefores and the whys in regard to that. Suffice 
it to say, we went to boarding, and took to our new 
situation remarkably well. So far as I am concerned, 
why shouldn’t 1? When one has been maid-of-all- 
work for at least a score of years, and is suddenly re- 
duced to indolence, what is there to hinder her from 
taking to it? No pies to bake, no dishes to wash, 
surely my position is one to be envied. And then to 
be constantly reminded, not only by the Browns 
and the Blacks, the Greens and the Whites, that I 
have “nothing to do,” but by all creation besides ; 
“nothing to do” from morning until night, but sit 
and hold my hands and stare into vacancy. Just as 
though any woman with a husband to see after need 


ever be destitute of something to do, even though | 


she never does a stroke of what is usually called 
work ; for men are frail creatures at best, and re- 
quire a deal of looking after, one way and another. 
Well, we had been boarding three weeks when, 
one Saturday, at noon, here comes a letter from Sis- 
ter Belinda, saying Seth had been in the West for 
some time, had gone into business there, that she 
and the girls were going to move just as soon as Seth 
could make arrangements to have them. Kate was 
already there, filling a situation as copyist ; and she 
wanted to go and see them very much indeed ; and 
as I was boarding, and had “nothing to do,” could 
not I come out on Monday, milk the cross cow, keep 
Fan and little Daisy from turning the house out of 
the windows, make myself generally useful, to say 
nothing of ornamental, and let her start on ‘luesday? 
Ilere was a dilemma! Saturday noon: to-morrow is 
Sunday. Belinda can not possibly get a letter before 
‘Tuesday night, and has made every arrangement to 
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start on Tuesday morning, will be so disappointed if 
I do not go. What could I do but pack up and 
start? How many times have I been told that I had 
“nothing to do” but go to dinner when the bell rings, 
and, if 1 wanted to go any place, nothing to do but 
tie a few duds up in a pocket-handkerchief and be 
off; and verily it is well for some people I caz start 
at ten minutes’ warning. But then Belinda is having 
her trials, poor thing! “for things have been work- 
ing contrary of late ;” and although she and Seth 
are not out, Seth and his numerous creditors are 
not exactly in; and she needs a change of atmds- 
phere for a few weeks, and she shall have it. Be- 
sides, does not the Bible teach us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves? and is Belinda any the less my 
neighbor because she happens to jive away out in 
the country, miles away from my city home? And 
then, if 1 never bear the cross, how can I ever expect 
to wear the crown? So, since that memorable Mon- 
day, I have been kind of semi-mistress of Belinda’s 
domicile, and Belinda has gone to spend a few weeks 
with Seth and Kate. Short weeks they will be to 
her, for she is with Seth; but just think of poor me, 
away out here in the backwoods, with no human being 
within gunshot except Fan and Daisy. I have 
heard it said that it is a poor house that has no 
woman in it; but my candid opinion is, it is a very 
poor house that has no man in it. I have thought 
of hanging one of Seth’s old hats in the hall as a 
kind of make-believe, but have not done it yet. I 
have never been as much down on men as some 
people; for I find them a very convenient arrange- 
ment about a house, especially when one has little 
jobs of rough work to be done. But it is comforting 
not to have any old boots lying around to stumble 
over ; besides, when there are no men about, we have 
no one to quarrel with. 

I believe if there is any one thing I like above any 
thing else, it is a little rural village like W.; a village 
visible to the naked eye by means of its various man- 
ufacturing establishments and business stands—the 
principal of which is a dry-goods house, conducted 
on the one-horse system, and a flourishing photo- 
graph and art gallery. It is near this village that 
the celebrated grape and seedling nurseries are 
located, the same which competed with, but now 
succeed, the once popular Q. V. nursery, whose fu- 
neral dirge is being mournfully shouted throughout 
the entire country. The community likewise sup- 
ports one of the most extensive gas-works in this 
part of the state, to say nothing of its local telegraph 
office. Aside from this, each individual has a private 
budget-box of his own; and most of the inhabitants, 
belong to a self-constituted picket guard—which, by 
the way, is an excellent thing in a neighborhood, and 
I only wonder larger places do not pay more atten- 
tion to such things. Perhaps the most noted build- 
ing in the village is the old Friends’ Meeting-house, 
where twice a week two branches of the society meet 
(at different hours of course) to worship God. Di- 
rectly north lies the burying-ground, where sleeps all 
that is left of those who have finished their earthly 
pilgrimage, and gone from works to reward. Each 





branch bury in their own row (I do n’t know which row 
is considered the potter’s field), and the children lie 
calmly slumbering side by side, in a row by them- 
selves ; for ground is scarce in the country, and earth 
which these honored dead have helped to tili, must 
needs be appropriated to better use than being inju- 
diciously wasted. Ah well! if death had no sting, 
and the grave no victory, what does it signify at last 
that community begrudges an inch more ground than 
their cold forms absolutely require ; or, that no head- 
stone marks their resting-place, to remind their friends 
who are left behind of the sacred spot where their 
remains repose ? 

This neighborhood is, at present, without a Sab- 
bath-school. I don’t know whether it is considered 
the rising generation are a favored few not blighted 
by the Fall and consequently stand in no particular 
need of being taught the plan of redemption or not. 
I was under the impression the whole human family 
came under the curse, but find I am learning new 
truths almost every hour of my life. Fan says; 
they had an interesting Sabbath-school while her 
pa was running it; but, now he is gone, she guesses 
there is no one else capable. I should not wonder 
if she is right ; for Seth was, at one time, the biggest 
toad in the puddle. But we all have our ups and 
downs in this world. 

On an average, Fan and I run Belinda’s establish- 
ment quite as well as could be expected, considering 
I have been entirely idle for several weeks, and Fan 
is young and inexperienced. But how she has come 
out within the last year! I used to think she was 
very much like brother Seth, but have concluded 
lately she is sister Bellnda’s own child. She and I 
agreed each to take our own department in the house- 
hold, the cross cow falling to me of course. Daisy 
objected to this at first. She thought herself amply 
capable of conducting the business on her own 
hook ; but we thought if Daisy run the doll-baby de- 
partment, it would be as much as one so young in 
years need be burdened with. As far as the cross 
cow is concerned, I have made up my mind old Bruin 
has been slandered without just cause or provocation ; 
but why she was so named I could never make out, 
for she has never kicked me once, and I find her milk 
is much richer than our city cows give, and I have 
not found any frogs in it. As for myself, I have been 
called “‘ citified ;” though my opinion is, I am entirely 
too “ countrified ;” and one thing I am sure of, that 
there is nothing like “ citified” folks when it comes 
to milking cross cows. My dresses may be an inch 
and a half longer than is generally worn here ; but I 
can easily pin them up whenever occasion may so 
require. 

Mr. Editor, I started out with the intention of 
writing a very different letter ; but, do as I will, my 
pen always gets beyond my control: so that, the first 
thing I know, it is away off yonder, gouging some- 
body. In conclusion, let me say, for the benefit of 
those concerned (and their name is legion), that 
my experience of the last few weeks is a pretty fair 
specimen of the way I have “nothing to do.” 

JANE INGLEWOOD, 
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A Lapy’s Opinrion.—Remarks by a contributor 
for “Our Letter-bag” in the October number, con- 
cerning “‘ Octavia Solara,” gave me courage to say my 
say. I like stories, and have no prejudice against 
fiction, if by it any good lesson is taught. Dry es- 
says, for the young especially, if ever read at all, will 
not be remembered ; while precious truths presented 
in the style of a narrative may be so impressed upon 
the mind as never to be forgutten. Jesus taught in 
parables. 

But what I wanted to say is, please do not let our 
beloved magazine drift too much into the serial style 
of publications. ‘lo say the least, it can not be prof- 
itable to keep the mind on a stretch from week to 
week, or month to month, to know how the thing 
comes out, whether the conclusion is satisfactory or 
not. I wish also to refer to an article in the. October 
number, called “Saturday Night,” which is worth, 
to me, more than the subscription price of the Rrepos- 
1rory for a year. It gave me a new impetus in the 
way of holy living ; and now I am praying and watch- 
ing, more earnestly than ever, that when Saturday 
night comes, I may be able to review the weekly vol- 
ume, and find it composed of stainless pages. 

I used to wish I could be like Hester Ann Rogers, 
Elizabeth Fry, or Phoebe Palmer, but in later years 
have learned that God gave me neither time nor 
talent to be so good as they. I am only one of the 
Marthas of earth, caring for my household with my 
own hands, trying to make home a pleasant retreat, 
a place of rest for a toil-worn husband who is spend- 
ing his life among the sick and suffering. And I am 
not expecting when the end comes that Jesus will 
say, “Ye have fed the hungry, clothed the naked,” 





or done any especially good thing; but I humbly | 


hope he may say, “She hath done what she could.” 
E. C. T. 


FAREWELL.—It was Sabbath evening—serene, and | 


even holy, in the calm stillness, that had settled 





down over hill and valley and stream. The day. 
even from early morn, had been one of storm and 
wind and sobbing rain; but, just at night-fall, the 
glowing west told of the coming calm; and the 
tempest, like an erring but repentant child, was 
hushed to rest amid parting clouds and gleams of 
sunshine. In the blue sky and the sweet star. 
light there was no trace of the tumult that had 
marked the day; but the pure air and the fairy 
moonlight, and the gentle sigh of the rustling leaves; 
seemed like an angel’s blessing wafted down from 
the very portals of the sky. We stood, a little group, 
upon the piazza looking toward the west. In so 
small a number, one seldom sees such variety of 
age. There stood two, strong in the very glory of 
manhood, and, at their side, one with here and there 
a gleam of frost amid his glossy locks. There were 
two in the prime of womanhood, one just nearing 
its further shore, two just bidding adieu to the mys- 
tic land of childhood, two in the radiant beauty of 
maidenhood ; and, as if to complete the group, there 
sat, at our feet, the sweet child over whose fair head 
had beamed the sunshine of five happy Summers, 
But there was sadness in our hearts, and farewells 
upon our lips, The early morning train was to bear 
away four of that little company—three whom we 
had known but for one short week; one who, for 
nearly two years, had been numbered among our dear- 
est friends. We thought of the oft-repeated words of 
one to whom years ago we bade adieu—“ What a 
pity the world is so wide!’ None but a wanderer 
can know how we longed to fold these dear friends, 
with all we ever knew, in the arms of our love, and 
keep them with us forever. ‘The sad refrain of that 
old-time song, ‘‘ When shall we meet again ?” seemed 
to ring in my ear, as if sung by an unseen choir; and 
instinctively my heart sent up a prayer: Grant, O 
grant, that meeting may be one without a parting in 
the great “ hereafter !” A. M. H. 





Hiitor’s Gable, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGsS.— Bishop Janes never 
came nearer the truth than when he said, at the Anni- 
versary of the Sunday-school Union, “ The song lit- 
erature of the modern Sunday-school contains one 
grain of sense, one of melody, one of religion, and 
seven of nonsense!” We have only to open the 
Sunday-school song-books at random to substantiate 
the bishop’s assertion. There is some good in these 
manuals. They would be marvels of fully or mon- 
strosity, if there were not ; but the objectionable pre- 
dominates. Here and there we meet with a respect- 
able song ; now and then we come across a valuable 
sentiment, or encounter a noble and useful strain; 
but a very considerable proportion of the verse, prob- 
ably as high as the bishop estimates it, is the sorriest 
of trash, the veriest nonsense, penned by fifth-rate 





rhymesters, faulty in rhetoric and grammar, violating 
without compunction the simplest principles of com- 
position, lame in theology, and often utterly wanting 
in religion or healthy sentiment. ‘lhe lowest style of 
ditty is substituted for Scriptural “ spiritual songs ;” 
silliness is mistaken for simplicity ; prose, garnished 
with rhymes and capitals, passes for poetry, and rhap- 
sody for inspiration. Here is a cantering specimen 
of fantastic rhapsody : 
“*O, golden hereafter ! 


‘Thine every bright rafter 
Will shake in the thunder of sanctified song.’ 


Another from the same author : 


**O, chorus of fire, 
That will burst from God's choir ! 
And sweep with hosanna’s the jasper-lit sea.”’ 
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Mrs. Sara Coleridge calls Mrs. Browning’s poetry 
“fantastic rapture,” but what did Mrs. Browning 
ever write equal to this? 

Here is a bit of heathen mythology, done into 
rhyme for incipient Christians to sing : 

** We are waiting by the river; 
We are watching on the shore: 
Only waiting for the boatman ; 
Soon he ’I] come to bear us o’er.”’ 


Charon and the river Styx are dished up by another 
poetaster, in similar verbiage : 
“ Only watching o’er the waters 
For a sail of snowy white ; 
Only watching for the boatman, 
Who shall bear me out of sight.” 

Boys and girls, with pulses full of bounding life, 
can surely be set at some more profitable business in 
God’s spiritual vineyard than 

“ Listening for the plashing 
Of the boatman’s distant oar.”” 
Here is a specimen of simplicity boiled down : 


“Tn olden times, when boys were wild, 
On English sil arose a child— 
His name was Robert, true and mild, 
So loving, loving and good.” 


In this precious bit of doggerel—and we do not 
know a richer gem in the entire range of Sunday- 
school song-literature—there is a rousing chorus at 
the end of every four lines, which has far less con- 
nection with the verse than a refrain which may be 
heard at any colored camp-meeting, which runs as 
follows : 

“ John saw the holy number, 
Sitting on the golden altar.” 
After which come a score or two of improvised verses, 
which state that Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Da- 
vid, Daniel, and every separate prophet and every 
apostle, down to “good old Wesley,” went to heaven, 


“ Sitting on the golden altar.” 


The historic verses before us are interrupted by 
the vociferous chorus, intimating that the impatient 
youngsters can ’t stay to hear the story out, they are 
in such tearing haste to get to Sunday-school! Like 
steeds bursting from the barriers at a race-course, or 
spurred by riders burning for battle, the boys charge 
in, as impatient of delay as was Coleridge’s “ Wed- 
ding Guest” when button-holed by the “Ancient 
Mariner :” 

“Away ! away ! our cause is growing stronger ! 
Away ! away to the Sunday-school ! 
Away ! away! we can’t wait any longer ! 
Away to the Sunday-school !”’ 


‘ 


When the chorus has spent its breath, the poet re- 
sumes ‘rather milk-and-waterishly) : 
“As Robert Raikes walked out one day, 
To see if children were at play, 
Some bovs were seen on Sabbath-day, 
A-playing, playing—ah me !’’ 

Again the chorus comes in, like the surf at Long 
Branch, in a lively swell; and then the narrator 
treats the juveniles to another batch of hard facts, 
sugared with melody by Bradbury, and rendered 





singularly Jiguant by original pronunciation and pe- 
culiar grammar : 
“In seventeen hundred eighty-one, 
Across the sea in Glous’ter [Glos’ter] town, 
The glorious Sunday-school begun [gan] ; 
Its [it’s] coming ! coming! along!” 

We are pleased to learn, from a veritable historico- 
biographical source, that the benevolent inventor of 
Sunday-schools, the “ Robert, true and mild,” of the 
first verse, did not break the Sabbath, and set a bad 
example, as represented in the second, by “ walking 
out” personally, for the purpose of inspecting the 
wretched purlieus of the Gloucester pin-factories. 
“The state of the streets, 4e was told, was always worst 
on the Sunday.” This slight poetic variation from 
the literal fact will, doubtless, shock those who have 
a mania for the exact truth, like conscientious Sam 
Johnson ; and mislikers of romance may well shud- 
der at discovering how near neighbors fact and fic- 
tion may be to each other in the domain of verse 
designed for the religious instruction of the young in 
Sunday-schools. 

It is curious (it would be amusing, if it were not 
sad) to note with what fatal facility dreary verses, 
that could hardly get themselves printed in the Poet’s 
Corner of the obscurest country newspaper, if set to 
some merry jingle of a tune, pass into currency, and 
get sung from Sunday to Sunday by chorusing thou- 
sands, Here is a sentimental Sunday-school song on 
*‘ Life :” 

“A rugged path, 

‘Yhat often hath 
A stormy sky, 
So drear and dark," 
While ’round our bark 
‘The waves run high ; 
A few bright hours, 
And then the flowers 
Of hope decay. 
No sunny beams, 
No starry gleams, 
Illume our way. 
From early morn 
We struggle on, 
Till evening comes. 
With toil opprest, 
And needing rest, 
We seek our homes. 


And some are bright 
With happy light, 

And hearths aglow; 
While others near 
Are dark and drear 

With want and woe, 
We watch, we pray, 
And oft a ray 

Of joy appears: 

*'T is then we smile, 
And for a while 

Forget vague fears. 
Yet still are we 
Far out at sea, 

*Mid storm and strife. 
Beneath the waves 
Are wasting graves— 

And this is life !’’ 


What theology! Whata black conclusion! Was 
the writer a sentimental misanthrope, given to the 
hypo? or had he (or she) accidentally swallowed a 
bottle of blue ink? What stuff for children to sing ! 


THE Methodist Quarterly, which, it seems to us, 
should, according to magazine usage in this country, 
reach subscribers by the middle of December, comes 
to us the middle of January; and so, our notice of 
it, which might have been before our readers in the 
February number, must be postponed to the March 
issue. After this amount of scolding to the pub- 
lishers, let us turn to the volume itself. A beautiful 
portrait of James Arminius prefaces the number ; Dr. 
E, O. Haven reviews the “ Life of Bishop Clark,” by 
Dr. Curry—a good paper, but an indifferent substitute 
for the “ Life” itself; Dr. Fox gives us “Our Work 
in the South,” from personal observation, and gives 
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us facts and figures not to be obtained elsewhere. 
His suggestions are of the most important kind. 
“The baptism of Naaman,” by Dr. Horner, is 
learned and conclusive ; Dr. Winchell’s “Unity of 
the Physical World” is a grand recognition of the 
Divine agency in the work of creation. The edi- 
torial department, as usual, is full, luminous, stub- 
bornly defensive of the opinions it is set to defend, 
and as caustic to vulnerable spots as raw potash or 
nitrate of silver. 

Our ENGRAVINGS.—We have this month a land- 
scape which will not be familiar to all. It is a fine 
bit of Southern scenery, taken from a painting by J. 
R. Meeker, in the possession of J. F. Pfouts; both 
of St. Louis. Our engraver, R. Hinshelwood, has 
given us a faithful translation of the picture. It 
seems strange that nature should array herself in 
such somber and gloomy attire as is expressed in 
this painting. But to those who have traveled 
through the “Sunny South,” a scene like this will 
be readily recognized, The portrait of the cele- 
brated sculptor, Hiram Powers, by F. E. Jones, is 
after a fine photograph presented by Mr. Powers to 
S. S. L’Hommedieu, Esq., of Cincinnati, who loaned 
it for use in the REPOSITORY. 

Harper's Weekly stands at the head of illustrated 
journals in the United States, in circulation, editorial 
ability, and pictorial illustration. To say that it has 
Thomas Nast as chief contributor to its illustrations, 
is a great, yet not its only or chief, recommendation. 


To our lady readers, who want to know what is 
doing in the fashion world, as well as to those who 
desire full insgructions in the making and fitting of 
garments for their own use and that of their fam- 
ilies, there is nothing better than Harper's Bazar. 
Besides the numerous illustrations, there is a well- 
selected variety of reading-matter in every number. 

ApvocatrEes.—The New York Christian Advocate 
sends out two fine steel engravings as premiums to 
subscribers for the current year—John Wesley and 
Charles. The Advocate is a noble sheet, and keeps 
its position as head of the papers of the Church in 
size, appearance, matter, and editorial ability. Lo- 
cal papers are a necessity ; but no intelligent preacher 
or layman, who wishes to be thoroughly posted on 
denominational matters, can afford to be without the 
New York Christian Advocate, (Daniel Curry, D. D., 
editor ; Nelson & Phillips, publishers, 805 Broadway, 
N. Y.) The Western and Northwestern appear in 
new dress and enlarged size. Both are ably edited. 
Both are now nearly the size of the New York Ad- 
vocate, and contain an immense amount and variety 
of reading-matter for the family, as well as full di- 
gests of news, secular and religious. Dr. Hoyt, the 
well-known editor of the Western, wields a facile and 
able pen; and his editorial pages present a weekly 
feast to those who like the solid, the truthful, and 
substantial. Dr. Edwards is a paragon itemizer. 
He treats his readers to pure cream ; condenses every 
subject with hydraulic pressure, and, so, puts vol- 
umes into pages. He believes in substituting love- 
feast testimonies for full sermons, and telegrams for 





four-page epistles. While the size of these sheets js 
greatly increased, the price remains unchanged, 
(Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati and Chicago.) 


Wuar’s In A NAME?—A playful allusion to one 
of our bishops as “right reverend,” stirs up the 
editor of the Pittsburg Methodist Recorder ; whose 
occupation would be gone if we did not, now and 
then, display a bit of red, to induce him to ruffle his 
feathers or paw the ground. If it is right to call a 
Church overseer a bishop, it is right to call him right 
reverend ; for that is all the words mean. And if, as 
we believe, our presbyter bishops are as good bishops 
as those who trace their descent from Archbishop 
Parker, they have as good a title to be called right 
reverend as has Dr. Cheney or Dr. Cummins, And 
when the plan comes into vogue of making our four 
hundred presiding elders diocesans, our present Board 
of General Superintendents will become archbishops, 
and we shall then have the right to address each as 
“most reverend.” Alas! alas! whither are we drift- 
ing? Now for another doleful jeremiad from “‘rHe 
Methodist ” side. 


Our PREMIUMS.—We send out this month, as we 
do every month, two beautiful steel engravings to 
our subscribers and patrons. Other journals issue 
their “‘ten-cent chromos,” rated at two or three dol- 
lars each, once a year, as a bait to new subscribers, 
We give really valuable pictures from month to 
month — portraits of individuals distinguished for 
goodness or greatness, or both ; and landscapes after 
the best artists, done by the best engravers in the 
land. If the printed pages of the REPusiTorRY were 
to share the fate of old newspapers, and go to the 
rag-man at the end of the year, the engravings saved 
would fill a portfolio, or adorn the walls of a boudoir, 
and are worth alone, independently of the reading- 
matter, the subscription price of the magazine. 


PARAGRAPHING.—This is the greatest art of mod- 
ern journalism,— condensing telegraphically the 
most thought into the least possible space. Any 
body can write a long article, but how few can writea 
paragraph! Our “Art Notes,” our Scientific, Historic, 
and other editorial departments, are paragraphic. We 
hoped the “ Letter-bag” would be especially so. It 
was so for a while; but latterly single communica- 
tions are sent us which absorb from half a column 
to pages. What can an editor do with such? Ifa 
gem of a thought strikes you, write it down in fewest 
words, and forward it. Don’t stop to amplify into 
a column, a page, or a volume. 


Vick’s FLorAL Guibe for 1874 is a beautiful vol- 
ume, full of pictures, and full of directions about 
seeds, bulbs, flowers, and gardening generally. Any 
of our lady readers who wish to cultivate this beau- 
tiful art should mail twenty-five cents to James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y. for a copy of the Guide. 


Oun’s! AND An’s !—It is a rule of this office to ex- 
clude all contributions, sentimental and poetical, that 
deal in “oh’s! and ah’s!” The use of these inter- 
jections is a species of small profanity that looks like 
an attempt to get intoxicated on ginger-beer. 
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ANGEL AGNES! 


us heart-touching and romantic history of Miss Agnes 
Arnold, the brave and lovely young lady who volunieered dur- 
ing the late Yellow-fever Plague, in Shreveport, is just pub- 
lished in English, French, and German rt - copies free by 
mail for 25 cents. Agents can sell 100 a day! Send and 
try it. It sells in every house. Address 
OLD FRANKLIN PUBLISHING-HOUSE, 
224 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
GREENHOUSE AND BEDDING PLANTS. 

ARGE STOCK, FINE ASSORTMENT. Packed te go 
safely any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Splendid 

Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. Send for it. Address 
R. G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mrs. Cornutsus. Price $1.50, Interleaved ; $2.25. 
HE most popular and reliable Cook-book and guide for 
T the duties of the household published. It will be found of 
eat value to every housekeeper, and is the standard work on 
these subjects. 50th thousand now ready. For sale by all 

booksellers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

PUBLISHERS, Boston. 
















ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Liundreds of Engravings, beside De- 
seriptive Price List of 3000 varieties 
of choice Flower and Vegetable Sceds, 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, &c., &c. Full 
directions for culture. Complete in ev- 
ery respect. Sent free on receipt of two 
stamps. Address 


WASHBURN & 







CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


WHAT-WHERE-— 
WHEN-HOW 


To plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will cost, 
and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK FOR 1874, 


Coutaining a Beautifully Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 

67 Nassau Street, New York. 


WE OFFER OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 


300 of Standard and Reliable make at Great Bargains 
for cash or easy payments. It will pay those who contemplate 
baying to send for circulars. BD. HBA LDWIN & CO., 
1 est Fourth St, CINCINNATI, O. 


>. PAINTING 
OF CHURCHES, HALLS AND RESIDENCES ex- 
ecuted in the highest style of the art, on most rea- 


sonable terms, by a . 
Reid’s Building, 179 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati. 




















Valley Gem Pianos. 


For volume of tone, clearness of artic- 
ulation, and symmetry of action, unex- 
celled.”—Cincinnath Trade List. 

“The tone is clear, penetrating, and expanding: the 
touch as near perfect as we can imagine.”—Cincinnati 
Enquire:. 

The demand for these excellent Pianos is 
such that many are sold before arrival. D. H. 
BALDWIN & Co, Sole Agents, Cincinnati, 0. 

Pianos and Organs rented so the rent will 
pay for them. Send for Circulars. 





OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUES for 1874. of 


Gj Numbering 175 & ACES, and containing 
2 fine large colored plates, are 7 ready. 


0 our patrons they willbe as usual 
E free ; to all others, on reeeipt of 25c., whic! 
Plants, with first ord 


we return in Secdsor er. 


D 
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PRATT’S PATENT 
COMBINATION 
WiLAOdd AS-LalAs 
any dOVaL 
INGLVd SLLVAd 


F you would preserve health aud secure a hand- 

some form, wear Pratrr’s COMBINATION BRACE. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the United States 
and Canada, and at the office of the Cleveland Shoul- 
der-Brace Company, Cleveland,’ Ohio, 


every- 

| $75 to $250 per Month, «ner: 
“TH male and female, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
@ PROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price, only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock-stitch.” Every second 
stitch cai? be cut, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart 
without tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which twice that 
OQNamount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, 
<< Mass.; Pittsburg, Penn.; Chicago, 1il., or St. Louis, Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Co’ and Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farme, 
Fuetories, Court Houses, Five Alarms, 
Tincer Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 





ents Want 













arranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second 8t., Cincinnati, 
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2 Select Advertisements. 
THREE BOOKS OF SACRED SONG 
¥ L : 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, ST. Louts. New York 





SONGS FOR WORSHIP 


IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, SOCIAL MEETING, AND FAMILY. BY T. C. VEANE, 
Author of “Dew-drops, “Fresh Leaves,” ctc. 


WHAT THIS BOOK Is. 


L—TueE chief design of this book is stated in its title, “Songs for Worship in the Sunday. 
school, Social-meeting, and Family.” This clesign has been constantly kept in view in its prepa. 
ration for the press, and has determined the form and style of its publication. 

2.—These songs are not for pastime—mere musical recreation and entertainment—but are eminently 
devotional, embracing those forms of expression in which we may best worship the Lord by singing unto 
Him, and making melody in our hearts. 

3.—A large number of the hymns are emtirely mew; many are careful selections from the choic- 
est modern Sunday-school and Church lyrics; and these new and selected pieces are supplemented by 
a large and varied collection of well-known hymns—pure, sweet, and grand hymns, endeared by a 
thousand associations and which, though sung often and every-where, can never grow old. - 

4.—The character of the Tunes is in full keeping with that of the Hymns. Care has been taken to 
avoid the extremes of lightness and dullness, and to combine those elements which give and maintain solid 
cheerfulness, the goldem mean in sacred song. 


Price: Single Copy, 35 cents; per dozen, $3.60; per hundred, $30. 


Specimen copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, 35 cents, 





HALLOWED SONGS. 


NEWLY REVISED. BY PHILIP PHILLIPS. FOR PRAYER AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


Containing Hymns and Tunes, carefully selected from all sources, both old and new, and are of the 
most spiritual and reviving character, adapted also to Divine worship. In this collection are three hundred 
of the most precious Hymns in the English language, set to appropriate Tunes. Sabbath-schools, who may 
use this book, will not only avoid /ight, meaningless Hymns and Tunes, but will also grow up to love and 
join in the Service of Song in the Sanctuary ; and old and young will thereby be taught to love and praise 
God together. JQ Price 75 cents; $50 per hundred. 





THE REVIVALIST. 


BY JOSEPH HILLMAN, Troy, New York. REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


A New Hymn and Chorus Book, for Social and Revival Meetings—Gems of Sacred Song designed 
for the Closet, the Family, the Sunday-school, the Prayer, Class, or Conference Meeting, as well as the 
Revival. It contains over five hundred and ninety-two Choice Hymns and Soul-stirring Choruses, set to 
Appropriate Tunes. Convenient size; 16mo; over 336 pages; plain print; condensed; no waste paper ; 
bound in cloth. The Ancient Melodies, as originally written ; not mutilated. 

The Pastor will find it of great value in his social meetings. 

The Leader will find it just what he needs to improve the class-meeting. 

The Praying Band will find it almost indispensable in revival work. 

The Sunday=-school wil! find in it a great variety of old as well as new Melodies 

The Family Devotions will be much improved by its use. 

For Private Devotion it is a valuable assistant. 

Every Church should be well supplied for social meetings. 


0@ Price, $1 per copy ; or, 89 per dozen. Specimen copy sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of $1. 








A Package of CHOICE FLOWER-SEEDS and sample 
of Park’s Frorat. Gazette. Address, with stamp, 


erersaaea = _£. Y. TEAS & CO., Richmond, Ind. GIVEN 








i Hones; including ? new, =” 2 AWAY GEO. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Penn. 
ra niums, 6 sorts, > 
12 “ doub.,single, vargtd, “ $2 ISCELLANEOUS BROOKS, 
i ateancsr Slopslen or each, 6 CHUROH AND SUNDAT.ACHOOL REQUISITES, 
ype 5 ft..86 pr 100, $64 pr M. PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
ee ee een Add HITCHCOCK & WALDEN 
Our new Ilustrated Catalogue FREE. one Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. 
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